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LIFE  AFTER  DEATH.^ 


I. 


The  Theosophical  Hypothesis. 

I  HAVE  recently  been  studying  two  interesting  solutions  of  the 
problem  of  personal  survival,  solutions  which,  although  not  new, 
have  at  least  been  lately  renewed.  I  refer  to  the  neo-theosophical 
and  neo-spiritualistic  theories,  which  are,  I  think,  the  only  ones 
that  can  be  seriously  discussed.  The  first  is  almost  as  old  as 
man  himself ;  but  a  popular  movement,  of  some  magnitude  in 
certain  countries,  has  rejuvenated  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation, 
or  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  brought  it  once  more  into 
prominence.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  of  all  the  religious  theories, 
reincarnation  is  the  most  plausible  and  the  least  repellent  to  our 
reason.  Nor  must  we  overlook  that  it  has  on  its  side  the  authority 
of  the  most  ancient  and  widespread  religions,  those  which  have 
incontestably  furnished  humanity  with  the  greatest  aggregate  of 
wisdom  and  which  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  of  their  truths  and 
mysteries.  In  reality,  the  whole  of  Asia,  whence  we  derive 
almost  everything  which  we  know,  has  always  believed  and  still 
believes  in  the  transmigration  of  souls. 

As  Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  the  remarkable  apostle  of  the  new 
theosophy,  very  rightly  says  : 

“There  is  no  philosophical  doctrine  which  has  behind  it  so  magnificent 
an  intellectual  ancestry  as  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation;  none  for  which 
there  is  such  a  weight  of  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  of  men;  none,  as  Max 
Muller  declared,  on  which  the  greatest  philosophers  of  humanity  have  been 
so  thoroughly  in  accord.” 

This  is  all  quite  true.  But  it  would  need  other  proofs  to  win 
our  distrustful  faith  to-day.  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  a  single 

(1)  Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos  and  copyright  U.S.A.,  1913, 
by  Eugene  Fasquelle. 
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one  in  the  leading  works  of  our  modern  thoosophists.  They 
confine  themselves  to  a  mere  reiteration  of  dogmatic  statements, 
which  are  of  the  vaguest.  Their  great  argument — the  chief  and, 
when  all  is  said,  the  only  argument  which  they  adduce — is  but  a 
sentimental  argument.  Their  doctrine  that  the  soul  in  its  suc¬ 
cessive  existences  is  purified  and  exalted  with  more  or  less  rapidity 
according  to  its  efforts  and  deserts  is,  they  maintain,  the  only 
one  that  satisfies  the  irresistible  instinct  of  justice  which  we  bear 
within  us.  They  are  right;  and,  from  this  point  of  view,  their 
posthumous  justice  is  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of  the  bar¬ 
baric  Heaven  and  the  monstrous  Hell  of  the  Christians,  where 
rewards  and  punishments  are  for  ever  meted  out  to  virtues  and 
vices  which  are  for  the  most  part  puerile,  unavoidable  or  acci¬ 
dental.  But  this,  I  repeat,  is  only  a  sentimental  argument,  which 
has  but  an  infinitesimal  value  in  the  scale  of  evidence. 

We  may  admit  that  certain  of  their  theories  are  rather 
ingenious ;  and  what  they  say  of  the  part  played  by  the  “shells,” 
for  instance,  or  the  “elementals,”  in  the  spiritualistic  pheno¬ 
mena,  is  worth  about  as  much  as  our  clumsy  explanations  of 
fluidic  and  supersensible  bodies.  Perhaps,  or  even  no  doubt, 
they  are  right  when  they  insist  that  everything  around  us  is  full 
of  living,  sentient  forms,  of  diverse  and  innumerous  types,  “as 
different  from  one  another  as  a  blade  of  grass  and  a  tiger,  or  a 
tiger  and  a  man,”  which  are  incessantly  brushing  against  us 
and  through  which  we  pass  unawares.  If  all  the  religions  have 
overpopulated  the  world  with  invisible  beings,  we  have  perhaps 
depopulated  it  too  completely ;  and  it  is  extremely  possible  that 
we  shall  find  one  day  that  the  mistake  was  not  on  the  side  which 
one  imagined.  As  Sir  William  Crookes  so  well  puts  it,  in  a 
remarkable  passage  : 

“It  is  not  improbable  that  other  sentient  beings  have  organs  of  sense 
•which  do  not  respond  to  some  or  any  of  the  rays  to  which  our  eyes  are 
sensitive,  but  are  able  to  appreciate  other  vibrations  to  which  we  are  blind. 
Such  beings  would  practically  be  living  in  a  different  world  from  our  own. 
Imagine,  for  instance,  what  idea  we  should  form  of  surrounding  objects 
were  we  endowed  with  eyes  not  sensitive  to  the  ordinary  rays  of  light,  but 
sensitive  to  the  vibrations  concerned  in  electric  and  magnetic  phenomena. 
Glass  and  crystal  would  be  among  the  most  opaque  of  bodies.  Metals 
would  be  more  or  less  transparent,  and  a  telegraph  wire  through  the  air 
would  look  like  a  long,  narrow  hole  drilled  through  an  impervious,  solid 
body.  A  dynamo  in  active  work  would  resemble  a  conflagration,  whilst 
a  permanent  magnet  would  realise  the  dream  of  mediseval  mystics  and 
become  an  everlasting  lamp  with  no  expenditure  of  energy  or  consumption 
of  fuel.” 

All  this,  with  so  many  other  things  which  they  assert,  would 
be,  if  not  admissible,  at  least  w'orthy  of  attention,  if  those  sup- 
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positions  were  offered  for  what  they  are,  that  is  to  say,  very 
ancient  hypotheses  that  go  back  to  the  early  ages  of  human 
theology  and  metaphysics ;  but,  when  they  are  transformed  into 
categorical  and  dogmatic  assertions,  they  at  once  become  un¬ 
tenable.  Their  exponents  promise  us,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
by  exercising  our  minds,  by  refining  our  senses,  by  etherealising 
our  bodies,  we  shall  be  able  to  live  with  those  w’hom  we  call 
dead  and  with  the  higher  beings  that  surround  us.  It  all  seems 
to  lead  to  nothing  very  much  and  rests  on  very  frail  bases,  on 
very  vague  proofs  derived  from  hypnotic  sleep,  presentiments, 
mediumism,  phantasms  and  so  forth.  It  is  rather  surprising 
that  those  who  call  themselves  “clairvoyants,”  who  pretend  to 
be  in  communication  with  this  world  of  discarnate  spirits  and 
with  other  w'orlds  still  nearer  to  the  divine,  bring  us  no  evidential 
proofs.  We  want  something  more  than  arbitrary  theories  about 
the  “immortal  triad,”  the  “three  worlds,”  the  “astral  body,”  the 
“permanent  atom,”  or  the  “Karma-Loka.”  As  their  sensibility 
is  keener,  their  perception  subtler,  their  spiritual  intuition  more 
penetrating  than  ours,  why  do  they  not  choose  as  a  field  for 
investigation  the  phenomena  of  prenatal  memory,  for  instance, 
to  take  one  subject  at  random  from  a  multitude  of  others, 
phenomena  which,  although  sporadic  and  open  to  question,  are  still 
admissible?  We  are  only  too  eager  to  allow  ourselves  to  be 
convinced,  for  all  that  adds  anything  to  man’s  importance, 
range  or  duration  must  needs  be  gladly  w^elcomed.^ 

II. 

The  Neo-spiritualistic  Hypothesis  :  Apparitions. 

Outside  theosophy,  investigations  of  a  purely  scientific  nature 
have  been  made  in  the  baffling  regions  of  survival  and  re¬ 
incarnation.  Neo-spiritualism,  or  psychicism,  or  experimental 
spiritualism,  had  its  origin  in  America  in  1870.  In  the  following 
year,  the  first  strictly  scientific  experiments  w^ere  organised  by 
Sir  William  Crookes,  the  man  of  genius  w'ho  opened  up  most 
of  the  roads  at  the  end  of  which  men  were  astounded  to  discover 
unknown  properties  and  conditions  of  matter;  and,  as  early  as 
1873  or  1874,  he  obtained,  with  the  aid  of  the  medium  Florence 

(1)  To  learn  the  precise  truth  about  the  neo-theosophical  movement  and  its 
first  manifestations,  the  r^der  should  study  the  striking  report  drawn  up,  after 
an  impartial  but  .strict  inquiry,  by  Dr.  Hodgson,  who  was  sent  to  India  for  this 
special  purpose  by  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  In  it  he  unveils  the 
qbvious  and  often  clumsy  impositions  of  the  famous  Mme.  Blavatsky  and  the 
whole  neo-theosophical  organisation.  (Proceedings,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  201-400; 
Hodgson’s  Beport  on  Phenomena  connected  with  Theosophy.) 
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Cook,  phenomena  of  materialisation  that  have  hardly  been  sur¬ 
passed.  But  the  real  inauguration  of  the  new  science  dates  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Society  of  Psychical  Eesearch,  familiarly 
known  as  the  S.P.E.  This  society  was  formed  in  London, 
twenty-eight  years  ago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  men  of  science  in  England,  and,  as  we  all  know,  has 
made  a  methodical  and  strict  study  of  every  case  of  supernormal 
psychology  and  sensibility.  This  study  or  investigation, 
originally  conducted  by  Edmund  Gurney,  F.  W.  H.  Myers  and 
Frank  Podmore  and  continued  by  their  successors,  is  a  master¬ 
piece  of  scientific  patience  and  conscientiousness.  Not  an  incident 
is  admitted  that  is  not  supported  by  unimpeachable  testimony, 
by  definite  written  records  and  convincing  corroboration ;  in  a 
word,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  contest  the  essential  veracity  of 
the  majority  of  them,  unless  we  begin  by  making  up  our  minds 
to  deny  any  positive  value  to  human  evidence  and  by  making  any 
conviction,  any  certainty  impossible  that  derives  its  source  there¬ 
from.^  Among  these  supernormal  manifestations — telepathy, 
telergy,  previsions  and  so  forth — we  will  take  cognisance  only 
of  those  wdiich  relate  to  life  beyond  the  grave.  They  can  be 
divided  into  two  categories  :  (1)  real,  objective  and  spontaneous 
apparitions,  or  direct  manifestations ;  (2)  manifestations  obtained 
by  the  agency  of  mediums,  whether  induced  apparitions,  which 
we  will  put  aside  for  the  moment  because  of  their  frequently 
questionable  character,^  or  communications  with  the  dead  by  word 
of  mouth  or  automatic  writing.  We  will  stop  for  a  moment  to 
consider  those  extraordinary  communications.  They  have  been 
studied  at  length  by  such  men  as  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Eichard 
Hodgson,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  the  philosopher  William  James, 
the  father  of  the  new  pragmatism ;  they  profoundly  impressed 

(1)  How  strict  these  investigations  are  is  shown  by  the  perpetual  attacks  on 
the  S.P.li.  in  the  spiritualistic  Press,  which  constantly  refers  to  it  as  the 
Society  “for  the  suppression  of  facts,”  “for  the  wholesale  imputation  ot 
imposture,”  ‘‘for  the  discouragement  of  the  sensitive  and  for  the  repudiation  of 
every  revelation  of  the  kind  which  was  said  to  be  pressing  itself  upon  humanity 
from  the  regions  of  light  and  knowledge.” 

(2)  It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  assert  that  all  these  apparitions  are  open 
to  question.  For  instance,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  celebrated 
Katie  King,  the  double  of  Florence  Cook,  whose  actions  and  movements  were 
rigorously  inve.stigated  and  controlled  by  a  man  like  Sir  William  Crookes  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  But,  looked  upon  as  a  proof  of  survival — notwithstanding 
that  Katie  King  professed  to  be  a  dead  person  who  had  returned  to  earth  to 
expiate  certain  sins — her  manifestations  are  not  so  valuable  as  the  communica¬ 
tions  obtained  since  her  time.  In  any  case,  they  bring  us  no  revelation 
concerning  existence  beyond  the  grave ;  and  Katie,  who  was  so  young,  so  much 
alive,  whose  pulsations  could  be  counted,  whose  heart  was  heard  beating,  who 
was  photographed,  who  distributed  locks  of  her  hair  to  those  present,  who 
replied  to  every  question  put  to  her,  Katie  herself  never  uttered  a  word  on  the 
subject  of  the  secrets  of  the  next  world. 
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and  almost  convinced  these  men ;  and  they  therefore  deserve  to 
arrest  our  attention. 

As  concerns  the  manifestations  of  the  first  category,  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  give  even  a  summary  account  of  the  most 
striking  of  them  in  these  pages ;  and  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
volumes  of  the  Proceedings.  It  is  enough  to  remember  that 
numerous  apparitions  of  deceased  persons  have  been  investigated 
and  studied  by  men  of  science  like  Sir  William  Crookes,  Alfred 
Kussel  Wallace,  Eobert  Dale  Owen,  Professor  Aksakof,  Paul 
Gibier  and  others.  Gurney,  who  is  one  of  the  classics  of  this 
new  science,  gives  two  hundred  and  thirty  instances  of  the  sort ; 
and,  since  then,  the  Journal  of  the  S.P.E.  and  the  spiritualistic 
reviews  have  never  ceased  to  record  new  ones.  It  appears,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  as  well  established  as  a  fact  can  be  that  a  spiritual  or 
neiwous  shape,  an  image,  a  belated  reflection  of  life  is  capable 
of  subsisting  for  some  time,  of  releasing  itself  from  the  body  or 
surviving  it,  of  traversing  enormous  distances  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  of  manifesting  itself  to  the  living  and,  sometimes,  of 
communicating  with  them. 

For  the  rest,  we  have  to  recognise  that  these  apparitions  are 
very  brief.  They  only  take  place  at  the  precise  moment  of  death 
or  follow  very  shortly  after.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  the  least 
consciousness  of  a  new  or  superterrestrial  life,  differing  from 
that  of  the  body  whence  they  issue.  On  the  contrary,  their 
spiritual  energy,  at  a  time  when  it  ought  to  be  absolutely  pure, 
because  it  is  rid  of  matter,  seems  greatly  inferior  to  what  it  was 
when  matter  surrounded  it.  These  more  or  less  uneasy 
phantasms,  often  tormented  with  trivial  cares,  although  they 
come  from  another  world,  have  never  brought  us  one  single 
revelation  of  topical  interest  concerning  that  world  whose  pro¬ 
digious  threshold  they  have  crossed.  Soon  they  fade  away  and 
disappear  for  ever.  Are  they  the  first  glimmers  of  a  new  exist¬ 
ence  or  the  final  glimmers  of  the  old?  Do  the  dead  thus  use, 
for  want  of  a  better,  the  last  link  that  binds  them  and  makes 
them  perceptible  to  our  senses?  Do  they  afterwards  go  on  living 
around  us,  without  again  succeeding,  in  spite  of  their  endeavours, 
to  make  themselves  known  or  to  give  us  an  idea  of  their  pre¬ 
sence,  because  we  have  not  the  organ  that  is  necessary  to  perceive 
them,  even  as  all  our  endeavours  wnuld  not  succeed  in  giving 
a  man  who  was  blind  from  birth  the  least  notion  of  light  and 
colour?  We  do  not  know  at  all ;  nor  can  we  tell  whether  it  is 
permissible  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  all  these  incontestable 
phenomena.  They  would  really  assume  importance  only  if  it 
were  possible  to  verify  or  to  induce  apparitions  of  beings  whose 
death  dated  back  a  certain  number  of  years.  We  should  then  at 
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last  have  the  positive  proof,  which  has  always  escaped  us  hitherto, 
that  the  spirit  is  independent  of  the  body,  that  it  is  cause,  not 
effect,  that  it  can  thrive,  find  sustenance  and  perforin  its  func¬ 
tions  without  organs.  The  greatest  question  that  humanity  has 
ever  set  itself  would  thus  be,  if  not  solved,  at  least  rid  of  some 
of  its  obscurity;  and,  forthwith,  personal  survival,  while  con¬ 
tinuing  to  be  wrapped  in  the  mysteries  of  the  beginning  and  the 
end,  would  become  defensible.  But  we  have  not  yet  reached  that 
stage.  Meanwhile,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  there  really 
are  ghosts,  spectres  and  phantoms.  Once  again  science  steps 
in  to  confirm  a  general  belief  of  mankind  and  to  teach  us  that 
a  belief  of  this  sort,  however  absurd  it  may  at  first  seem,  still 
deserves  careful  examination. 

III. 

Communications  with  the  Dead. 

The  spiritualists  communicate  or  think  that  they  communicate 
with  the  dead  by  means  of  what  they  call  automatic  speech  and 
writing.  These  are  obtained  by  the  agency  of  a  medium  ^  in  a 
state  of  ecstasy,  or  rather  of  “trance,”  to  employ  the  vocabulary 
of  the  new  science.  This  condition  is  not  one  of  hypnotic  sleep, 
nor  does  it  seem  to  be  an  hysterical  manifestation ;  it  is  often 
associated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  medium  Mrs.  Piper,  with  perfect 
health  and  complete  intellectual  and  physical  balance.  It  is 
rather  the  more  or  less  voluntary  emergence  of  a  second  or  sub- 

(1)  Those  who  take  up  the  study  of  these  supernormal  manifestations  usually 
ask  themselves  : 

“  Why  mediums  ?  Why  make  use  of  these  often  questionable  and  always 
inadequate  intermediaries  ?  ” 

The  reason  is  that,  hitherto,  no  way  has  been  discovered  of  doing  without 
them.  If  we  admit  the  spiritualistic  theory,  the  discarnate  spirits  whicli 
surround  us  on  every  side  and  which  are  separated  from  us  by  the  impenetrable 
and  mysterious  wall  of  death  seek,  in  order  to  communicate  with  us,  the  line 
of  least  resistance  between  the  two  worlds  and  find  it  in  the  medium,  without 
our  knowing  why,  even  as  we  do  not  know  why  an  electric  current  passes  along 
copper  wire  and  is  stopped  by  glass  or  porcelain.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
admit  the  telepathic  hypothesis,  which  is  the  more  probable,  we  observe  that  the 
thoughts,  intentions  or  suggestions  transmitted  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
not  conveyed  from  one  subconscious  intelligence  to  another.  There  is  need  of 
an  organism  that  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  receiver  and  a  transmitter ;  and  this 
organism  is  found  in  the  medium.  Why?  Once  more,  we  know  absolutely 
nothing  about  it,  even  as  we  do  not  know  why  one  body  or  combination  of 
bodies  is  sensitive  to  concentric  waves  in  wireless  telegraphy,  while  another  is 
not  affected  by  it.  We  here  grope,  as,  for  that  matter,  we  grope  almost  every¬ 
where,  in  the  obscure  domain  of  undisputed  but  inexplicable  facts.  Those  who 
care  to  possess  mors  precise  notions  on  the  theory  of  mediumism  will  do  well  to 
read  the  admirable  address  delivered  by  Sir  William  Crookes,  as  president  of 
the  S  P.R.,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1897. 
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liminal  personality  or  consciousness  of  the  medium ;  or,  if  we 
admit  the  spiritualistic  hypothesis,  his  occupation,  his  “psychic 
invasion,”  as  Myers  calls  it,  by  forces  from  another  world.  In 
the  “entranced  ”  subject,  the  normal  consciousness  and  personality 
are  entirely  done  away  with;  and  he  replies  “automatically,” 
sometimes  by  word  of  mouth,  more  often  in  writing,  to  the 
questions  put  to  him.  It  has  happened  that  he  speaks  and  writes 
simultaneously,  his  voice  being  occupied  by  one  spirit  and  his 
hand  by  another,  who  thus  carry  on  two  independent  conversa¬ 
tions.  More  rarely,  the  voice  and  the  two  hands  are  “possessed  ” 
at  one  and  the  same  time ;  and  we  receive  three  different  com¬ 
munications.  Obviously,  manifestations  of  this  kind  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  every  manner  of  fraud  and  imposture ;  and  the  distrust 
aroused  is  at  first  invincible.  But  there  are  some  that  make 
their  appearance  encompassed  with  such  guarantees  of  good  faith 
and  sincerity,  so  often,  so  long  and  so  rigorously  checked  by 
scientific  men  of  unimpeachable  character  and  authority  and  of 
originally  inflexible  scepticism  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain  a  suspicion  at  the  finish.^  Unfortunately,  I  am  not  able  to 
enter  here  into  the  details  of  some  of  those  purely  scientific 
siances — those,  for  instance,  of  Mrs.  Piper  the  famous  medium, 
with  whom  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Bichard  Hodgson,  Professor  New- 
bold  (of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania),  Sir  Oliver  Tjodge  and 
William  James  worked  during  a  number  of  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  precisely  the  accumulation  and  coincidences  of  these 
abnormal  details  which  gradually  produce  and  confirm  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  an  entirely  new,  improbable, 

(1)  These  questions  of  fraud  and  imposture  are  naturally  the  first  that  suggest 
themselves  when  we  begin  to  study  these  phenomena.  But  the  slightest 
aequaintance  with  the  life,  habits  and  proceedings  of  the  three  or  four  great 
mediums  of  whom  we  are  going  to  speak  is  enough  to  remove  even  the  faintest 
shadow  of  suspicion.  Of  all  the  explanations  conceivable,  that  one  which 
attributes  everything  to  imposture  and  trickery  is  unquestionably  the  most 
extraordinary  and  the  least  probable.  Moreover,  by  reading  Bichard  Hodgson’s 
report,  entitled  Oh.oprrafiont  of  rfrfnin  Phenomena  of  Trance  {Proceedinqe, 
Vols.  VTIT.  and  XIIT.,  and  also  .T.  H.  Hyslop’s  report,  Vol.  XVT.),  we  can 
observe  the  precautions  taken,  even  to  the  extent  of  employing  special  detectives 
to  make  certain  that  Mrs.  Piper,  for  instance,  was  unable,  normally  and 
humanly  speaking,  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  she  revealed.  I 
repeat,  from  the  moment  that  one  enters  xipon  this  study,  all  suspicions  are 
dispelled  without  leaving  a  trace  behind  them,  and  we  are  sooxi  convinced  that 
the  key  to  the  riddle  must  not  be  sought  in  imposture.  All  the  manifestations 
of  the  dumb,  mysterious  and  oppressed  personality  that  lies  concealed  in  everx' 
one  of  ns  have  to  undergo  the  same  ordeal  in  their  turn ;  and  those  which  relate 
to  the  divining-rod,  to  name  no  others,  are  at  this  moment  passing  through  the 
same  crisis  of  incredulity.  Less  than  fifty  years  ago,  the  majority  of  the 
hypnotic  phenomena  which  are  now  scientifically  classified  were  likewise  looked 
upon  as  fraudulent.  It  seems  that  man  is  loth  to  admit  that  there  lie  within 
him  maxiy  more  things  than  be  imagined. 
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but  genuine  phenomenon,  which  is  sometimes  difficult  of  classifica¬ 
tion  among  exclusively  terrestrial  phenomena.  I  should  have  to 
devote  to  these  “communications”  a  special  study  which  would 
exceed  the  limits  of  this  essay ;  and  I  will  therefore  content 
myself  with  referring  those  who  care  to  know  more  of  the  subject 
to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s  book,  The  Survival  of  Man,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  twenty-five  bulky  volumes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
S.P.E. ;  notably  to  the  report  and  comments  of  William  James 
on  the  Piper-Hodgson  sittings  in  Vol.  XXIII.  and  to  Vol.  XIII., 
where  Hodgson  examined  the  facts  and  arguments  that  may  be 
adduced  for  or  against  the  agency  of  the  dead;  and,  lastly,  to 
Myers’  great  work.  Human  Personality  and  its  Survival  after 
Bodily  Death. 

The  “entranced  ”  mediums  are  invaded  or  possessed  by  different 
familiar  spirits  to  whom  the  new  science  gives  the  somewhat 
inappropriate  and  ambiguous  name  of  “controls.”  Thus,  Mrs. 
Piper  is  visited  in  succession  by  Phinuit,  George  Pelham,  or 
“G.P.,”  Imperator,  Doctor  and  Rector.  Mrs.  Thompson,  another 
very  celebrated  medium,  has  Nelly  for  her  usual  tenant,  while 
graver  and  more  illustrious  personages  would  take  possession  of 
Stainton  Moses  the  clergyman.  Each  of  these  spirits  retains  a 
sharply  defined  character,  which  is  consistent  throughout,  and 
which,  moreover,  for  the  most  part  bears  no  relation  to  that  of 
the  medium.  Among  these,  Phinuit  and  Nelly  are  undoubtedly 
the  most  attractive,  the  most  original,  the  most  living,  the  most 
active  and,  above  all,  the  most  talkative.  They  centralise  the 
communications  after  a  fashion  ;  they  come  and  go  officiously ;  and, 
should  any  one  of  those  present  wish  to  be  brought  into  touch 
with  the  soul  of  a  deceased  relative  or  friend ,  they  fly  in  search  of 
it,  find  it  amid  the  invisible  throng,  usher  it  in,  announce  its 
presence,  speak  in  its  name,  transmit  and,  so  to  speak,  translate 
the  questions  and  replies ;  for  it  seems  that  it  is  very  difficult  for 
the  dead  to  communicate  with  the  living  and  that  they  need 
special  aptitudes  and  a  concurrence  of  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances.  We  will  not  yet  examine  what  they  have  to  reveal  to 
us ;  but  to  see  them  thus  fluttering  to  and  fro  amid  the  multitude 
of  their  discarnate  brothers  and  sisters  gives  us  a  first  impression 
of  the  next  world  which  is  none  too  reassuring;  and  we  say  to 
ourselves  that  the  dead  of  to-day  are  strangely  like  those  whom 
Ulysses  conjured  up  out  the  Cimmerian  darkness  three  thousand 
years  ago  :  pale  and  empty  shades,  bewiMered,  incoherent, 
puerile  and  terror-stricken,  like  unto  dreams,  more  numerous 
than  the  leaves  that  fall  in  autumn  and,  like  them,  trembling  in 
the  unknown  wunds  from  the  vast  plains  of  the  other  world.  They 
no  longer  even  have  enough  life  to  be  unhappy  and  seem  to  drag 
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out,  we  know  not  where,  a  precarious  and  idle  existence,  to 
wander  aimlessly,  to  hover  round  us,  slumbering  or  chattering 
among  one  another  of  the  minor  matters  of  the  world ;  and,  when 
a  gap  is  made  in  their  darkness,  to  come  up  in  haste  from  all 
sides,  like  flocks  of  famished  birds,  hungering  for  light  and  the 
sound  of  a  human  voice.  And,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  we  think  of 
the  Odyssey  and  the  sinister  words  of  the  shade  of  Achilles  as 
it  issued  from  Erebus  : 

‘‘Do  not,  0  illustrious  Ulysses,  speak  to  me  of  death;  I  would  wish,  being 
on  earth,  to  serve  for  hire  with  another  man  of  no  estate,  who  had  not 
much  livelihood,  rather  than  rule  over  all  the  departed  dead.” 

What  have  these  latter-day  dead  to  tell  us?  To  begin  with, 
it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  they  appear  to  be  much  more 
interested  in  events  here  below  than  in  those  of  the  w’orld  wherein 
they  move.  They  seem,  above  all,  jealous  to  establish  their 
identity,  to  prove  that  they  still  exist,  that  they  recognise  us, 
that  they  know  everything;  and,  to  convince  us  of  this,  they 
enter  into  the  most  minute  and  forgotten  details  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  precision,  perspicacity,  and  prolixity.  They  are  also 
extremely  clever  at  unravelling  the  intricate  family  connections 
of  the  person  actually  questioning  them,  of  any  of  the  sitters,  or 
even  of  a  stranger  entering  the  room.  They  recall  this  one’s  little 
infirmities,  that  one’s  maladies,  the  eccentricities  or  tendencies 
of  a  third.  They  have  cognisance  of  events  taking  place  at  a 
distance;  they  see,  for  instance,  and  describe  to  their  hearers  in 
London  an  insignificant  episode  in  Canada.  In  a  w’ord,  they 
say  and  do  almost  all  the  disconcerting  and  inexplicable  things 
that  are  sometimes  obtained  from  a  first-rate  medium  ;  perhaps 
they  even  go  a  little  further ;  but  there  comes  from  it  all  no 
breath,  no  glimmer  of  the  hereafter,  not  even  the  something 
vaguely  promised  and  vaguely  waited  for. 

We  shall  be  told  that  the  mediums  are  visited  only  by  inferior 
spirits,  incapable  of  tearing  themselves  from  earthly  cares  and 
soaring  towards  greater  and  loftier  ideas.  It  is  possible ;  and 
no  doubt  we  are  wrong  to  believe  that  a  spirit  stripped  of  its 
body  can  suddenly  be  transformed  and  reach,  in  a  moment,  the 
level  of  our  imaginings ;  but  could  they  not  at  least  inform  us 
where  they  are,  what  they  feel  and  what  they  do? 

And  now  it  seems  that  death  itself  has  elected  to  answer  these 
objections.  Frederick  Myers,  Richard  Hodgson  and  William 
James,  who  so  often,  for  long  and  ardent  hours,  questioned  Mrs. 
Piper  and  Mrs.  Thompson  and  obliged  the  departed  to  speak  by 
their  mouths,  are  now  themselves  among  the  shades,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  curtain  of  darkness.  They  at  least  knew  exactly  what 
to  do  in  order  to  reach  us,  what  to  reveal  in  order  to  allay  men’s 
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uneasy  curiosity.  Myers  in  particular,  the  most  ardent,  the  most 
convinced,  the  most  impatient  of  the  veil  that  parted  him  from 
the  eternal  realities,  formally  promised  those  who  were  continuing 
his  work  that  he  would  make  every  imaginable  effort,  out  yonder 
in  the  unknown,  to  come  to  their  aid  in  a  decisive  fashion.  He 
kept  his  word.  A  month  after  his  death,  when  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
was  questioning  Mrs.  Thompson  in  her  trance,  Nelly,  the 
medium’s  familiar  spirit,  suddenly  declared  that  she  had  seen 
Myers,  that  he  was  not  yet  fully  awake,  but  that  he  hoped  to 
come,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  “communicate”  with 
his  old  friend  of  the  Psychical  Society. 

The  sitting  was  suspended  and  resumed  at  half-past  eight ;  and 
Myers’  “communication”  was  at  last  obtained.  He  was  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  first  few  words  he  spoke ;  it  was  really  he  ;  he  had 
not  changed.  Faithful  to  his  idiosyncrasy  when  on  earth,  he  at 
once  insisted  on  the  necessity  for  taking  notes.  But  he  seemed 
dazed.  They  spoke  to  him  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Besearch, 
the  sole  interest  of  his  life.  He  had  lost  all  recollection  of  it. 
Then  memory  gradually  revived ;  and  there  followed  a  quantity 
of  post-mortem  gossip  on  the  subject  of  the  society’s  next 
president,  the  obituary  article  in  The  Times,  the  letters  that 
should  be  published,  and  so  on.  He  complained  that  [people  would 
not  let  him  rest,  that  there  was  not  a  place  in  England  where 
they  did  not  ask  for  him  : 

“Call  Myers  !  Bring  Myers  !  ” 

He  ought  to  be  given  time  to  collect  himself,  to  reflect.  He 
also  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  conveying  his  ideas  through 
the  mediums  :  “they  were  translating  like  a  schoolboy  does  his 
first  lines  of  Virgil.”  ^  As  for  his  present  condition,  “he 
groped  his  way  as  if  through  passages,  before  he  knew  he  was 
dead.  He  thought  he  had  lost  his  w'ay  in  a  strange  town,  .  .  . 
and,  even  when  he  saw  people  that  he  knew  were  dead,  he  thought 
they  were  only  visions.” 

This,  together  with  more  chatter  of  a  no  less  trivial  nature,  is 
about  all  that  we  obtained  from  Myers’  “control  ”  or  “impersona¬ 
tion,”  of  which  better  things  had  been  expected.  The  “com¬ 
munication”  and  many  others  which,  it  appears,  recall  in  a 
striking  fashion  Myers’  habits,  character  and  ways  of  thinking 
and  speaking  would  possess  some  value  if  none  of  those  by 
whom  or  to  whom  they  were  made  had  been  acquainted  with  him 
at  the  time  when  he  was  still  numbered  among  the  living.  As 
they  stand,  they  are  most  probably  but  reminiscences  of  a 

(1)  This  and  later  quotations  from  the  words  spoken  at  the  spiritnali.stir 
sittings  are  given  here  in  the  language  reported  in  the  Procecfflnffn  of  tke 
S.P.R. — TrnnsIatoT’s  Note. 
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secondary  personality  of  the  medium  or  unconscious  suggestions 
of  the  questioner  or  the  sitters. 

A  more  important  communication  and  a  more  perplexing, 
because  of  the  names  connected  with  it,  is  that  which  is  known 
as  jNIrs.  Piper’s  Hodgson-Control.”  Professor  William  James 
devotes  an  account  of  over  a  hundred  and  twenty  pages  to  it  in 
Vol.  XXIII.  of  the  Proceedings.  Dr.  Hodgson,  in  his  lifetime,  was 
secretary  of  the  American  branch  of  the  S.P.E.,  of  which  William 
James  was  vice-president.  For  many  years  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  medium  Mrs.  Piper,  working  wdth  her  twice  a  w’eek  and 
thus  accumulating  an  enormous  mass  of  documents  on  the  subject 
of  posthumous  manifestations,  a  mass  whose  wealth  has  not  yet 
been  exhausted.  Like  Myers,  he  had  promised  to  come  back 
after  his  death ;  and,  in  his  jovial  way,  he  more  than  once 
declared  to  Mrs.  Piper  that,  when  he  came  to  visit  her  in  his 
turn,  as  he  had  more  experience  than  the  other  spirits,  the  sittings 
would  take  a  more  decisive  turn  and  that  “he  would  make  it  hot 
for  them.”  He  did  come  back  a  week  after  his  death  and 
manifested  himself  by  automatic  writing  (which,  with  Mrs.  Piper 
as  medium,  was  the  most  usual  method  of  communication)  during 
several  sittings  at  which  William  James  was  present.  I  should 
like  to  give  an  idea  of  these  manifestations.  But,  as  the  cele¬ 
brated  Harvard  professor  very  truly  observes,  the  shorthand  report 
of  a  sitting  of  this  kind  at  once  alters  its  aspect  from  start  to 
finish.  We  seek  in  vain  for  the  emotion  experienced  on  thus 
finding  one’s  self  in  the  presence  of  an  invisible  but  living  being, 
who  not  only  answers  your  questions,  but  anticipates  your 
thoughts,  understands  before  you  have  finished  speaking,  grasps 
an  allusion  and  caps  it  with  another  allusion,  grave  or  smiling. 
The  life  of  the  dead  man  which,  during  a  strange  hour,  had,  so 
to  speak,  surrounded  and  penetrated  yon,  seems  to  be  extin¬ 
guished  for  the  second  time.  Stenography,  which  is  devoid  of  all 
emotion,  no  doubt  supplies  the  best  elements  for  arriving  at  a 
logical  conclusion  ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  here,  as  in  many  other 
cases  where  the  unknown  predominates,  logic  is  the  only  road 
that  leads  to  the  truth. 

“When  I  first  undertook,”  says  William  James,  “to  collate  this  series 
of  sittings  and  make  the  present  report,  T  supposed  that  my  verdict  would 
be  determined  by  pure  logic.  Certain  minute  incidents,  I  thought,  ought 
to  make  for  spirit-return  or  against  it  in  a  ‘  crucial  ’  way.  But  watching 
my  mind  work  as  it  goes  over  the  data,  convinces  me  that  exact  logic  plays 
only  a  preparatory  part  in  shaping  our  conclusions  here;  and  that  the 
decisive  vote,  if  there  be  one,  has  to  be  cast  by  what  I  may  call  one’s 
general  sense  of  dramatic  probability,  which  sense  ebbs  and  flows  from  one 
hypothesis  to  another — it  does  so  in  the  present  writer,  at  least — in  a 
rather  illogical  manner.  If  one  sticks  to  the  detail,  one  may  draw  an 
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anti-spiritist  conclusion;  if  one  thinks  more  of  what  the  whole  mass  may 
signify,  one  may  well  incline  to  spiritist  interpretations.”  ‘ 

And  at  the  end  of  his  article  he  sums  up  in  the  following 
words  :  — 

"  1  myself  feel  ns  if  an  external  will  to  communicate  were  'probably  there, 
that  is,  I  find  myself  doubting,  in  consequence  of  my  whole  acquaintance 
with  that  sphere  of  phenomena,  that  Mrs.  Piper’s  dream-life,  even  equipped 
with  ‘  telepathic  ’  powers,  accounts  for  all  the  results  found.  But  if  asked 
whether  the  will  to  communicate  be  Hodgson’s,  or  be  some  mere  spirit- 
counterfeit  of  Hodgson,  I  remain  uncertain  and  await  more  facts,  facts 
which  may  not  point  clearly  to  a  conclusion  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  years.”  * 

As  we  see,  William  James  is  inclined  to  waver ;  and  at  certain 
points  in  his  account  he  appears  to  waver  still  more  and,  indeed, 
to  say  deliberately  that  the  spirits  “have  a  finger  in  the  pie.” 
These  hesitations  on  the  part  of  a  man  wdio  has  revolutionised 
our  psychological  ideas  and  who  possessed  a  brain  as  wonderfully 
organised  and  well-balanced  as  that  of  our  own  Taine,  for  instance, 
are  very  significant.  As  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  a  professor  of 
philosophy,  sceptical  by  nature  and  scrupulously  faithful  to  experi¬ 
mental  methods,  he  was  thrice  qualified  to  conduct  investigations 
of  this  kind  to  a  successful  conclusion.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
allowing  ourselves,  in  our  turn,  to  be  unduly  influenced  by  those 
hesitations ;  but ,  in  any  case ,  they  show’  that  the  problem  is  a 
serious  one,  the  gravest,  perhaps,  if  the  facts  were  beyond  dispute, 
which  w’e  have  had  to  solve  since  the  coming  of  Christ ;  and  that 
w’e  must  not  expect  to  dismiss  it  wdth  a  shrug  or  a  laugh. 

I  am  obliged,  for  lack  of  space,  to  refer  those  wdio  wush  to 
form  an  opinion  of  their  own  on  the  “  Piper-Hodgson  ”  case  to 
the  text  of  the  Proceedings.  The  case,  at  the  same  time,  is  far 
from  being  one  of  the  most  striking ;  it  should  rather  be  classed, 
were  it  not  for  the  importance  of  the  sitters  concerned,  among 
the  minor  successes  of  the  Piper  series.  Hodgson,  according  to 
the  invariable  custom  of  the  spirits,  is,  first  of  all,  bent  on  making 
himself  recognised  ;  and  the  inevitable  and  tedious  string  of  trifling 
reminiscences  begins  twenty  times  over  again  and  fills  page  after 
page.  As  usual  in  such  instances,  the  recollections  common  to 
both  the  questioner  and  the  spirit  who  is  supposed  to  reply  are 
brought  out  in  their  most  circumstantial,  their  most  insignificant, 
and  also  their  most  private  details  with  astonishing  eagerness, 
precision  and  vivacity.  And  observe  that,  for  all  these  details, 
which  he  discloses  wdth  such  extraordinary  facility,  the  dead  man 
speaking  goes  by  preference,  one  would  say,  to  the  most  hidden 
and  forgotten  treasures  of  the  living  listener’s  memory.  He 
spares  him  nothing ;  he  harps  on  everything  with  childish  satis- 

(1)  Proceedinqs,  Vol.  XXIII..  p.  33. 

(2)  Ibid.,  Voi.  XXIIT.,  p.  120. 
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faction  and  apprehensive  solicitude,  not  so  much  to  persuade 
others  as  to  prove  to  himself  that  he  still  exists.  And  the  obstinacy 
of  this  poor  invisible  being,  in  striving  to  manifest  himself  through 
the  hitherto  uncrannied  doors  that  separate  us  from  our  eternal 
destinies  is  at  once  ridiculous  and  tragic  : 

“Do  you  remember,  William,  when  we  were  in  the  country  at  So-and-so’s, 
that  game  we  played  with  the  children;  do  you  remember  my  saying 
such-and-such  a  thing  when  I  was  in  that  room  where  there  was  such-and- 
such  a  chair  or  table?  ” 

“Why,  yes,  Hodgson,  I  do  remember  now.’’ 

“A  good  test,  that? ’’ 

“First-rate,  Hodgson!  ’’ 

And  so  on,  indefinitely.  Sometimes  there  is  a  more  significant 
incident  that  seems  to  surpass  the  mere  transmission  of  sub¬ 
liminal  thought.  They  are  talking,  for  instance,  of  a  frustrated 
marriage  which  was  always  surrounded  with  great  mystery,  even 
to  Hodgson’s  most  intimate  friends  : 

“Do  you  remember  a  lady-doctor  in  New  York,  a  member  of  our  society?  ’’ 

“No,  but  what  about  her?” 

“Her  husband’s  name  was  Blair  ...  I  think.” 

“Do  you  mean  Dr.  Blair  Thaw?  ” 

"  Oh,  yes.  Ask  Mrs.  Thaw  if  I  did  not  at  a  dinner-party  mention 
something  about  the  lady.  I  may  have  done  so.” 

James  writes  to  Mrs.  Thaw,  w'ho  declares  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  fifteen  years  before,  Hodgson  said  to  her  that  he  had  just 
proposed  to  a  girl  and  been  refused.  Mrs,  Thaw  and  Dr.  Newbold 
were  the  only  people  in  the  world  who  knew  the  particulars. 

But  to  come  to  the  further  sittings.  Among  other  points  dis¬ 
cussed  is  the  financial  position  of  the  American  branch  of  the 
S.P.K,,  a  position  which,  at  the  death  of  the  secretary,  or  rather 
factotum,  Hodgson,  was  anything  but  brilliant.  And  behold  the 
somewhat  strange  spectacle  of  different  members  of  the  society 
debating  its  affairs  with  their  defunct  secretary.  Shall  they 
dissolve?  Shall  they  amalgamate?  Shall  they  send  the  materials 
collected,  most  of  which  are  Hodgson’s,  to  England?  They 
consult  the  dead  man;  he  replies,  gives  good  advice,  seems  fully 
aware  of  all  the  complications,  all  the  difficulties.  One  day,  in 
Hodgson’s  life-time,  when  the  society  w’as  found  to  be  short  of 
funds,  an  anonymous  donor  had  sent  the  sum  necessary  to  relieve 
it  from  embarrassment.  Hodgson  alive  did  not  know  who  the 
donor  was ;  Hodgson  dead  picks  him  out  among  those  present, 
addresses  him  by  name  and  thanks  him  publicly.  On  another 
occasion  Hodgson,  like  all  the  spirits,  complains  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  which  he  finds  in  conveying  his  thought  through  the 
alien  organism  of  the  medium  : 

“I  find  now  difficulties  such  as  a  blind  man  would  experience  in  trying 
to  find  his  hat,”  he  says. 
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But  when,  after  so  much  idle  chatter,  William  James  at  last 
puts  the  essential  questions  that  burn  our  lips — “  Hodgson,  what 
have  you  to  tell  us  about  the  other  life  ?  ” — the  dead  man  becomes 
shifty  and  does  nothing  but  seek  evasions  : — 

“It  is  not  a  vague  fantasy,  but  a  reality,”  he  replies. 

“But,”  Mrs.  William  James  insists,  “do  you  live  as  we  do,  as  men  do?" 

“What  does  she  say?  ”  asks  the  spirit,  pretending  not  to  understand. 

“Do  you  live  as  men  do?  ”  repeats  William  James. 

“Do  you  wear  clothing  and  live  in  houses?”  adds  his  wife. 

“Oh,  yes,  houses,  but  not  clothing.  No,  that  is  absurd.  Just  wait  a 
moment,  I  am  going  to  get  out.” 

“You  will  come  back  again?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  He  has  got  to  go  out  and  get  his  breath,”  remarks  another  spirit,  named 
Rector,  suddenly  intervening. 

It  has  not  been  waste  of  time,  perhaps,  to  reproduce  the  general 
features  of  one  of  these  sittings  w’hich  may  be  regarded  as  typical. 
I  will  add,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  farthest  point  which  it 
is  possible  to  attain,  the  following  instance  of  an  experiment  made 
by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  related  by  him.  He  handed  Mrs.  Piper, 
in  her  “trance,”  a  gold  watch  which  had  just  been  sent  him  by 
one  of  his  uncles  and  which  belonged  to  that  uncle’s  twin  brother, 
w'ho  had  died  tw’enty  years  before.  When  the  watch  was  in  her 
possession,  Mrs.  Piper,  or  rather  Phinuit,  one  of  her  familiar 
spirits,  began  to  relate  a  host  of  details  concerning  the  childhood 
of  this  twin  brother,  facts  dating  back  for  more  than  sixty-six 
years  and,  of  course,  unknown  to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  Soon  after, 
the  surviving  uncle,  who  lived  in  another  town,  wTote  and  con¬ 
firmed  the  accuracy  of  most  of  these  details,  which  he  had  quite 
forgotten  and  of  which  he  was  only  now  reminded  by  the 
medium’s  revelations,  while  those  which  he  could  not  recollect  at 
all  were  subsequently  declared  to  be  in  accordance  with  fact  by 
a  third  uncle,  an  old  sea-captain,  who  lived  in  Cornwall  and 
who  •  had  not  the  least  notion  why  such  strange  questions  were 
put  to  him. 

I  quote  this  instance  not  because  it  has  any  exceptional  or 
decisive  value,  but  simply,  I  repeat,  by  way  of  an  example ;  for, 
like  the  case  connected  with  Mrs.  Thaw  mentioned  above,  it 
marks  pretty  exactly  the  extreme  points  to  which  people  have  up 
to  now,  thanks  to  spirit  agency,  penetrated  the  mysteries  of  the 
unknown.  It  is  well  to  add  that  cases  in  which  the  supposed 
limits  of  the  most  far-reaching  telepathy  are  so  manifestly 
exceeded  are  fairly  uncommon. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
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The  history  of  self-government  within  the  British  Empire  is  an 
inspiration  to  the  student  of  the  world’s  progress.  There  has 
never  been  an  experiment  such  as  is  attempted  by  Great  Britain 
— that  is,  autonomous  self-government,  and  a  federation  of 
autonomous  self-governments  under  a  monarchy.  No  analogies 
could  be  found  for  such  constitutional  developments  in  the 
Assyrian,  the  Grecian,  the  Eoman,  or  the  ancient  German 
Empires ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  our  experiment  should  have 
been  attended  by  mistakes — in  the  case  of  our  American  colonies, 
by  shattering  mistakes  of  policy ;  in  the  case  of  our  later  colonies 
like  Canada  and  Australia,  by  mistakes  of  administration,  having 
their  origin  in  the  belief  that  wisdom  had  its  home  in  London, 
and  that  the  man  on  the  spot,  being  untrained,  must  be  protected 
against  himself. 

The  original  attitude  was  a  curious  contradiction.  The  Home 
Government  was  slow — as  in  the  case  of  Canada — in  granting 
Responsible  Government,  but,  conceding  it,  practically  said  good¬ 
bye  to  the  colony  which  had  really  set  up  an  establishment  all 
its  own.  It  w'as  as  though  self-government  meant  an  exit  from 
the  Home  Circle  and  an  absolute  separation,  though  the  con¬ 
stitutions  granted  gave  no  freedom  from  the  final  authority  of 
the  Mother  Parliament  and  the  Crown.  Yet  the  wisdom  shown 
by  the  British  Government  in  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774,  which 
defeated  the  narrow  purposes  of  the  new  Puritans  settling  in 
Canada  after  the  Conquest,  and  secured  to  the  French  civil  and 
rehgious  liberty,  definite  and  indefeasible ;  which  permitted  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  “to  hold,  receive,  and  enjoy  their  accus¬ 
tomed  rights  and  dues  w  ith  respect  to  such  persons  only  as  shall 
profess  the  said  religion  ”  ;  which  made  French  civil  law  per¬ 
manent  though  establishing  English  criminal  law,  was  no  doubt 
the  means  of  saving  the  British  position  on  the  American  con¬ 
tinent.  Through  it  the  French  remained  loyal  during  the 
American  Revolution,  and  from  the  seeds  sown  there  sprang  the 
shoot  which  grew  to  be  the  giant  tree  of  confederation. 

The  problem  of  union  w'as  one  of  the  first  which  confronted  the 
British  in  Canada  after  the  Conquest  and  after  1776 — the  problem 
of  getting  two  races  in  territories  scattered  and  differing  combined 
for  purposes  of  government.  It  was  attempted  between  1759 
and  1791,  but  after  that  Canada  became  two  provinces.  In  1841, 
however,  it  was  found  necessary  to  attempt  union  again  after 
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Lord  Durham’s  monumental  and  enduring  report,  which  every¬ 
one  must  still  read  if  he  wishes  to  understand  the  ABC  of 
colonial  self-government.  Its  half-success  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  two  provinces,  Quebec  and  Upper  Canada,  represented  the 
jealousies  and  old  prejudices  and  suspicions  of  two  races  competing 
for  predominance  in  one  State,  and  they  could  not  shake  them¬ 
selves  free  from  these  influences  and  memories.  They  were  too 
near  their  past  experiences.  Confederation  solved  that  problem 
by  yielding  up  to  a  central  government  composed  of  four  provinces, 
three  of  which  were  English,  the  larger  executive  and  legislative 
power.  It  has  worked  well ;  for  though  the  British  are  so  vastly 
in  the  majority  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons,  the  French 
hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  union  and  federation  became  a 
success  in  our  monarchical  system,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
still  greater  and  still  more  necessary  Union — the  Union  of  the 
nations  under  the  British  flag  for  Imperial  purposes,  with 
delegated  executive  powers. 

It  is  not  certain  that,  if  the  ideas  outlined  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in 
1872  at  the  Crystal  Palace  had  been  carried  into  effect,  the 
problems  which  now  confront  us  would  have  been  solved,  but 
they  might  have  been  made  vastly  easier.  In  an  dft-quoted 
passage  from  a  speech  which  played  a  great  part  in  focussing 
Imperial  sentiment  in  Australia,  he  said  :  “Self-government,  in 
my  opinion,  when  it  was  conceded,  ought  to  have  been  conceded 
as  part  of  a  great  policy  of  Imperial  consolidation.  It  ought  to 
have  been  accompanied  with  an  Imperial  Tariff,  by  the  securities 
for  the  people  of  England  for  the  enjoyment  of  unappropriated 
lands  which  belonged  to  the  Sovereign  as  their  trustee,  and  by 
a  military  code  which  should  have  precisely  defined  the  means 
and  the  responsibilities  by  which  the  colonies  should  be  defended, 
and  by  which,  if  necessary,  this  country  should  call  for  aid  from 
the  Colonies  themselves.  It  ought,  further,  to  have  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  representative  council  in  the  metropolis,  which 
would  have  brought  the  colonies  into  constant  and  continuous 
relations  with  the  Home  Government.” 

Whether  Disraeli  wms  right  or  not  in  detail,  it  is  now  unneces¬ 
sary  to  enquire.  An  Imperial  Tariff  would  probably  not  have 
been  workable.  Also  it  is  probable  that  no  colony  would  have 
accepted  self-government  if  it  w’as  not  to  own  its  lands.  It 
would,  no  doubt,  have  said  :  Let  them  be  a  gift  or  let  us  remain 
as  we  are.  Much,  however,  may  still  be  said  for  a  defined 
responsibility  for  defence,  since  that  responsibility,  while  it  has 
existed  as  a  moral  obligation  through  generations,  has  been 
ignored  until  late  years,  and  is  not  yet  adequately  recognised. 
Lastly,  if  there  had  been  a  representative  Advisory  Council  in 
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Loudon  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  we  should  probably 
have  at  the  present  moment  some  form  of  Imperial  federation. 
Our  experiments  now  have  to  be  attempted  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  with  greater  risks  and  with  consideration  for  complicated 
conditions  due  to  the  immediate  magnitude  of  the  interests  in¬ 
volved.  But  here  we  are  roaming  in  the  region  of  speculation ; 
and  we  must  deal  with  things  as  they  are.  If  it  was  a  mistake 
to  grant  self-government  without  laying  down  conditions  and 
obligations,  all  that  is  lost  is  time;  because  common  sense,  jus¬ 
tice,  and  moral  responsibility  are  not  dead,  but  living  in  the  Over¬ 
sea  Dominions ;  and  we  can  still  do  in  a  larger  way  what  ought 
to  have  been  done  in  some  form  long  ago. 

To  give  coherent  authority  and  reciprocal  functions  in  a  con¬ 
stitutional  union  of  Britain  and  her  oversea  dominions  and 
dependencies  is  the  greatest  problem  of  modern  times.  If  it  is 
solved,  the  destinies  of  nations  will  probably  be  affected  more 
powerfully  than  by  the  solution  of  any  other  problem  within  our 
vision.  The  question  whether  the  United  States  will,  by  force 
of  circumstances,  ultimately  be  the  directing  powder  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  America  below  the  49th  parallel  could  not  have  such 
consequences  to  the  human  race  as  would  come  from  the  con¬ 
stitutional  union  of  the  British  Empire  with  an  effective  adminis¬ 
trative  machine  and  a  working  Imperial  policy. 

There  are  those  who  would  ask  why  the  United  States  control 
should  stop  at  the  49th  parallel,  and  why  Canada  should  not  be 
part  of  that  possible  American  federation.  The  obvious  reply 
is  to  point  to  the  Keciprocity  Election  of  1911,  which  w'as  fought 
less  upon  reciprocity  than  on  nationalism  and  freedom  from  an 
apprehended  domination,  whatever  its  form,  by  the  American 
Republic.  So  far  as  eye  can  see,  Canada  is  not  likely  to  change 
her  mind  on  this  matter.  But  the  day  is  probably  coming  w'hen 
the  confederation  of  the  British  Empire,  if  accomplished,  will  be 
followed  by  some  form  of  federation  for  all  English-speaking 
peoples ;  and  all  men  will  then  look  back  on  the  year  1776  as 
the  beginning  of  the  salvation,  and  the  first  act  of  consolidation, 
of  the  English-speaking  race. 

The  astonishing  and  significant  rise  of  Japan  from  Oriental 
obscurity  into  a  great  Power,  with  its  accompanying  national  am¬ 
bitions  and  commercial  and  industrial  organisation ;  the  steady 
development  of  China,  its  growing  release  from  medisevalism,  and 
its  political  emancipation,  attended  by  certain  hazardous  elements  ; 
the  awakening  of  Turkey ;  the  ominous  stir  among  the  Mahom- 
medan  races ;  the  emergence  of  a  sectional  but  crafty  and  dis¬ 
integrating  ambition  among  the  subject  coloured  peoples  of  India 
and  the  East  since  the  taking  of  Port  Arthur ;  the  shifting  of 
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balances  in  Europe,  owing  to  the  natural  but  disturbing  move¬ 
ments  of  German  national  forces,  with  the  accompanying 
ambition  for  a  world- wide  Empire  and  markets  controlled 
by  German  products;  the  increasing  wealth  and  aspirations  of 
Italy  ;  and  the  widening  reach  of  Russian  power  in  South-western 
Asia  :  all  these  are  the  comparatively  fresh  factors  of  a  new 
generation,  and  as  events  unfold  themselves  it  may  be  found  that 
some  world-crisis  will  bring  together  in  a  loosely-organised  but 
practical  w'orking  affiliation  the  British  Empire  and  the  vast 
Republic  of  the  United  States  with  its  hundred  millions  of 
people.  “If  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come;  the  readiness  is 
all.” 

The  history  of  the  world  has  many  examples  of  the  impossible 
made  possible  by  national  cataclysms,  while  apparently  defying 
the  natural  processes  of  evolution  and  logical  progression;  and 
if  there  is  anything  which  experience  teaches,  it  is  that  where 
the  finger  of  fitness  points  towards  a  goal,  it  is  merely  reactionary 
and  the  act  of  the  prematurely  aged  or  the  pusillanimous  to  cry 
non-possumus .  The  finger  of  fitness  often  points  along  a  path 
wffiich  is  not  the  path  of  logic.  If  one  were  to  judge  of  the  logic 
of  the  human  race  by  the  great  numbers  of  people  who  see  clearly 
the  insurmountable  obstructions  in  the  paths  of  progress,  it  might 
be  assumed  that  logic  is  the  most  outstanding  quality  of  the 
mind  of  man.  The  fact  is  that  the  obstructions  are  obvious,  and 
the  pessimists  and  the  logicians  see  them  because  of  their 
obviousness  and  say  No  Thoroughfare.  They  will  not  go  round 
them,  they  will  not  climb  over  them,  they  will  not  try  to  remove 
them ;  they  camp  on  the  roadside  and  shake  their  heads  ;  or  they 
point  backward  to  the  path  of  logic — which  every  nation  that  ever 
climbed  to  power  and  national  efficiency  has  forsaken  at  some 
time  or  other,  grimly  persisting  when  fate,  and  even  heaven 
itself,  seemed  to  have  declared  against  its  passionate  purpose. 

To  mention  one  such  country  and  one  such  logician  as  I  have 
indicated  above,  consider  for  a  moment  the  recent  history  of 
Canada  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith.  How  irrefutable  was  Gold  win 
Smith’s  logic  when,  over  a  whole  generation  and  something 
more,  he  pointed  out  with  all  the  authority  his  mental  power, 
international  reputation,  and  unmatched  literary  skill  could  give, 
that  for  Canada  to  seek  to  preserve  her  position  independent  of 
the  United  States  w^as  folly  and  futility.  There  were  (when  he 
first  began  to  preach  his  gospel  of  national  despair)  under  four 
millions  of  people  in  Canada  and  over  fifty  millions  in  the  United 
States.  Canada  had  not  a  single  transcontinental  line  of  railw’ay, 
and  the  fruitful,  abundant,  prairie  country  which  appeases  the 
hunger  of  the  world  was  “a  wedge  of  the  great  American  alkali 
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desert.”  Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan  ‘‘a  wedge  of  the 
great  American  alkali  desert  ”  !  Where  were  all  the  wise  men, 
the  scientific  men,  the  devoted  Imperialists,  the  burning  lovers 
of  race  then?  Here  were  great  regions  under  the  flag  which,  to 
secure  initially,  to  build  up,  added  vast  sums  to  the  national  debt 
of  England ;  yet  all  the  places  of  learning,  all  the  offices  of 
Government,  all  the  wide-eyed  scientists  accepted  without  a  pro¬ 
test,  without  saying,  “Let  us  first  investigate ;  let  us  make  sure  ; 
let  us  prove  what  there  is,”  the  ignorant  dictum  which  would  wipe 
off  the  slate  of  a  country’s  resources,  of  an  Empire’s  assets,  a 
region  destined  to  carry  fifty  millions  of  people,  feed  them,  clothe 
them,  house  them,  enrich  them,  and  to  be  a  reservoir  of  financial 
profit,  a  granary  for  the  world,  a  new  home  for  those  who  in 
their  hundreds  of  thousands  are  crowded  out  of  their  home  lands. 

Goldwin  Smith  was  perfectly  logical  when  he  said  that  the 
natural  gravitations  of  trade  on  the  American  continent  were 
north  and  south,  not  east  and  west,  so  far  as  Canada  was  con¬ 
cerned.  Whatever  the  bleak  and  unvaried  north  could  produce — 
timber,  grain,  ore,  dairy  products,  cattle — should,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  exchanged  for  southern  products,  cotton,  sugar, 
fruits,  manufactures.  It  was  stupid,  said  the  expatriated  adviser 
of  Canada,  that  railways  should  run  east  and  west,  when  railways 
north  and  south  would  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  sparse  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Dominion.  Yet  while  he  preached  this  doctrine,  the 
United  States  was  putting  forward  every  effort  to  complete  and 
extend  her  transcontinental  transport,  in  order  to  facilitate  ex¬ 
change  from  the  east  to  the  west — not  the  southern-west  with 
the  eastern-north,  but  the  northern  and  middle  west  with  the 
northern-east,  whose  products  were  as  similar  as  the  products  of 
British  Columbia  and  Montreal.  The  United  States  herself,  for 
national  purposes,  defied  the  laws  of  logic,  and  proceeded  to  build 
railways  through  States  which  had  little  or  no  population,  which 
were  apparently  barren  and  poor,  like  Colorado  and  Dakota,  or 
arid  and  grainless  like  Arizona  and  Nevada. 

Goldwin  Smith  said  that  by  the  laws  of  gravitation  Canada 
should  be  drawn  into  political  and  commercial  and  national 
affiliation  with  the  United  States ;  that  her  trade  must  go  north 
and  south,  not  east  and  west;  and  that  if  she  disregarded  his 
warnings  and  his  counsel,  she  would  be  a  bankrupt  little  colony 
with  no  future,  and  so  remain  until  the  United  States  took  the 
decision  out  of  her  hands. 

It  seemed  for  a  w’hile  as  though  he  was  right.  When  the 
United  States  abrogated  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  in  1856,  which 
had  given  Canadian  raw  products  an  open  market,  a  shiver  of 
dread  passed  through  the  forlorn  provinces.  Scattered  and  un- 
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organised,  with  what  is  called  “a  block  of  ice”  in  the  form  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec  between  the  Acadian  peoples  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  the  United  Empire  Loyalist  folk  of 
Ontario  and  the  West,  with  British  Columbia  distant  and 
apparently  isolated  as  much  in  feeling  as  geographically,  they 
saw,  at  first,  only  commercial  starvation  ahead  of  them,  and  a 
slow,  steady  pressure  which  would  force  them  into  union  with 
the  United  States.  It  was  the  ice-age  where  Canadian  national 
sentiment  was  concerned — as  though  the  glacier  of  denationalisa¬ 
tion  would  slowly  obliterate  the  hopes  and  independence  of  an 
unfortunate  people.  But  the  fit  of  gloom  was  only  for  a  moment. 
Great  men  like  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  George  Brown,  and  Sir 
George  Cartier  stepped  to  the  front  of  the  dispirited  army  and 
showed  the  way  to  complete  emancipation  from  the  peaceful  but 
deadly  commercial  dominance  of  the  United  States.  While  below 
the  border  the  free  market  of  their  raw  products  had  been  taken 
from  them,  and  the  American  farmer  had  more  than  adequate 
protection  from  the  Canadian  agriculturist,  the  American  manu¬ 
facturer  made  of  Canada  a  slaughter-market  for  the  products  of 
his  factories.  Living  was  cheap  enough  in  Canada  then — so  cheap 
that  (to  be  paradoxical)  it  was  of  an  intolerable  dearness.  In 
order  to  buy  cheap  food  there  must  be  money,  there  must  be 
w'ages ;  and  since  the  northern  farmer  had  been  denied  his 
“natural”  market  in  the  south,  and  since  American  manufac¬ 
tures  controlled  the  Canadian  warehouses,  where  were  the  wages 
to  come  from,  and  how  was  the  cheap  living  to  be  a  boon  and  a 
blessing?  Living  is  always  cheap  in  the  poorest  countries,  and 
the  standard  of  life  is  always  low.  In  those  days,  and  even  as 
late  as  the  ’eighties,  a  professional  man  in  Canada  was  counted 
well-to-do  if  he  was  making  two  thousand  dollars  (^400)  a  year, 
and  an  ordinary  citizen  w^as  lucky  if  he  had  a  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  And  meanwhile  Canada  was  pouring  her  best  young  men 
by  their  thousands  yearly  into  that  country  which ,  giving  her  cheap 
cottons,  gave  her  hard  times. 

The  first  step  towards  stopping  this  terrific  national  leakage 
was  Confederation — the  union  of  provinces  which  had  no  com¬ 
munication,  save  in  the  east,  and  which  were  hardly  awake  to 
their  destiny,  and  certainly  did  ,not  see  the  commercial  and 
industrial  glory  and  success  awaiting  them.  A  national  spirit  was 
made  manifest  when  a  Coalition  Government,  which  included 
leaders  of  opposite  parties  like  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  Sir  George 
Cartier,  George  Brown,  and  Alexander  Mackenzie,  administered 
the  country  immediately  after  Confederation.  The  Coalition 
Government  did  its  work  well.’  A  national  spirit  was  begotten, 
and  then  the  natural  and  expected  cleavage  into  two  great  parties 
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took  place,  and  provincial  policies  were  relegated  to  the  local 
legislatures,  which  became  breeding  grounds  for  Dominion  states¬ 
men.  Eleven  years  after  Confederation — that  is,  in  1878 — there 
was  put  forward  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald — “John  A.,”  as  he 
was  familiarly  and  affectionately  called  by  all  parties — a  “National 
Policy,”  which  established  a  defensive  and  protective  tariff  for 
Canadian  industries  of  all  kinds.  This  was  the  reply  to  1856 — to 
the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  by  the  United  States. 

This  National  Policy  was  inevitable.  It  was  the  sure  sequel 
to  Confederation,  and  the  two  together  were  the  real  beginnings 
of  the  movement  for  the  federation  of  the  Empire.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  to  bring  into  any  kind  of  constitutional 
union  the  separate  States  of  Australia,  of  South  Africa,  and 
Canada,  together  with  New  Zealand  and  Newfoundland,  as  they 
existed  before  1867.  Quite  apart  from  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  proposing  ah  arrangement  which  w'ould  be  satisfactory  to  a 
great  number  of  States,  it  was  clear  that  Canada,  Australia,  and 
South  Africa  must,  in  any  case,  have  Central  Governments  to 
deal  with  their  own  national  questions  as  they  defined  themselves 
in  the  course  of  their  progress,  leaving  to  local  legislatures  the 
control  of  purely  local  matters.  It  was  necessary  to  establish 
national  units  on  the  three  continents  of  America,  Australia,  and 
South  Africa  before  the  way  could  be  cleared  for  an  Imperial 
policy  which  wnuld  include  defence,  international  arrangements, 
maritime  regulations,  inter-immigration,  and  any  attempt  at 
uniformity  of  laws  like  those  of  nationalisation,  marriage,  &c. 
When,  in  the  ’eighties,  the  Imperial  Federation  League  was 
formed,  with  Lord  Rosebery  as  its  chief  orator  and  leading  spirit, 
though  an  Imperial  Parliament  was  talked  of  and  discussed,  there 
was  really  nothing  more  in  the  movement  than  a  vague  but 
sincere  feeling  that  something  should  be  done  which  wnuld 
secure  the  coherence  and  the  constitutional  Tapprochernent  of  the 
Motherland  and  her  oversea  dominions.  The  wnrk  of  the 
League  did  not  fail.  It  aroused  the  Empire  to  a  sense  of  what 
it  possessed  and  what  was  its  destiny ;  to  a  knowledge  also  of 
what  the  big  difficulties  were ;  to  a  grasp  of  the  separate  ques¬ 
tions  of  union  belonging  to  each  possible  constituent  of  the 
Imperial  Federation  before  any  scheme  could  be  devised,  before 
the  formulae  could  be  evolved  which  would  lead  to  the  solution 
of  the  world-wide  problem.  That  there  was  a  good  deal  of  high 
talk,  of  rhetoric,  of  flag-wagging  in  the  progress  of  the  movement, 
goes  without  saying.  Every  leader  of  a  new  movement  shouts 
louder  than  his  case  warrants,  but  he  must  shout  in  order  to 
attract  attention.  It  is  the  enthusiasts  at  whom  the  world  jeers, 
who  make  the  sober  practical  work  of  construction  possible  to 
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the  real  builders.  The  mining  engineer  follows  the  prospector, 
and  the  prospector  who  shouted  that  Eldorado  had  come  is  for¬ 
gotten  ;  but  he  did  his  work,  and  it  was  indispensable  work. 
There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  when  its 
Federationists  and  Imperialists  w^ere  scolded  or  jeered  at,  called 
visionaries  and  sensationalists,  as  the  career  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  shows.  So  it  was  with  the  Imperial  Federation 
League  and  the  movement  it  represented.  It  played  its  part 
as  the  herald  of  an  idea  which  yearly  became  more  practical, 
till  at  length  it  took  very  striking  and  very  profitable  forms.  It 
suddenly  was  translated  into  co-operation  for  defence  in  the  time 
of  the  South  African  war,  when  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Canada  sent  contingents  to  the  support  of  the  Motherland,  offer¬ 
ing  a  practical  illustration  of  what  might  be  accomplished  by  a 
definitive  alliance  or  scheme  of  union  under  a  super-Parliament 
or  Council  of  Empire,  The  precedent  had,  however,  been  set 
many  years  before  this,  when  the  New'  South  Wales  Govern¬ 
ment,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Et.  Hon.  W.  B.  Dailey,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  sent  an  Australian  con¬ 
tingent  to  reinforce  the  British  troops  in  the  Soudan  at  the  time 
of  the  rebellion  of  Arabi  Pasha.  The  demonstration  of  1900  was, 
however,  a  universal  thing.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada 
all  sent  contingents,  and  gave  needed  support  to  the  arms  of  the 
Mother-country  in  the  field,  but,  more  important  still,  they  pro¬ 
vided  a  moral  support  which  was  not  lost  upon  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  demonstrated  that  the  Empire  was  no  mere  name, 
but  a  significant  reality,  a  reservoir  of  force  from  which  could  be 
drawn  unending  vitality  and  a  vast  reserve  of  strength.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  Canada  had  sent  help  in  arms  and  men  to 
the  support  of  England.  More  was  done  then  to  make  possible 
the  co-operation  of  the  Oversea  Dominions  with  the  Home 
Government  and  its  people  than  had  yet  been  accomplished,  and 
it  is  to  be  doubted  w'hether  the  significance  of  the  event  is  even 
yet  fully  recognised.  One-third  of  the  population  of  Canada  is 
French,  and  the  French  Canadian  had  never  really  shared  in  the 
pride  or  the  purpose  of  Empire,  though  such  men  as  Sir  George 
Cartier  had  splendidly  realised  the  future  and  the  duty  of  the 
present.  It  was  a  happy  accident — or  was  it  providential? — that 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  at  the  time  of  the  South  African 
war  was  a  French  Canadian  ;  for  in  sending  a  contingent  to  South 
Africa,  with  the  assent  and  co-operation  of  the  French  Canadians 
— French  Canadian  officers  and  men  were  included  in  the  de¬ 
tachment — a  precedent  was  set  which  can  never  be  repudiated. 
The  contingent  would  have  been  sent  if  Quebec  had  not  given 
her  tacit  consent,  but  it  would  not  have  represented  Canada  as 
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a  whole.  The  contingent  did  stand  for  all  Canada,  and  it  was 
due  to  the  fact  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Con¬ 
federation,  a  French  Canadian  was  Prime  Minister.  Confedera¬ 
tion  could  never  have  been  a  real  thing  until  a  French  Canadian 
had  come  to  this  position,  and  when  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  in 
1896,  assumed  the  Premiership  of  Canada,  the  seal  was  set  upon 
Confederation.  All  things  had  worked  together  for  good  so  far 
as  the  Empire  was  concerned  in  that  crisis  in  its  history.  Expen¬ 
sive  and  terrible  as  the  “Boer  War”  was,  it  brought  the  union 
of  the  British  Empire  nearer,  and  it  taught  the  slow-thinking, 
unimaginative  people  of  the  British  Isles  what  had  been  dimly — 
and  for  the  first  time — seen  at  the  Jubilees  of  Queen  Victoria 
in  1887  and  in  1897,  that  there  were  growing  up  young  nations 
under  the  Union  Jack  which,  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said,  “must 
come  closer  together  or  drift  further  apart.” 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was,  and  is,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
factors  in  the  rapprochement  of  the  British  peoples  and  the 
younger  countries  of  the  British  Bund,  and  whatever  his  critics 
may  say — and  they  have  said  a  good  deal — the  Empire  and 
Canada  owe  him  a  great  debt,  which  history  and  posterity  wdll 
pay.  It  is  said  that  he  was  driven  into  sending  the  Canadian 
contingent  to  the  South  African  War.  If  it  w'ere  so,  I  for  one 
care  not.  He  did  it,  and  men  should  be  judged  by  their  actions. 
In  doing  it,  he  carried  the  French  people  with  him,  and  it 
remains  to  his  credit  in  the  ledger  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
Battle  of  Chateauguay  proved  the  loyalty  and  prowess  of  the 
French  Canadians  and  their  determined  devotion  to  their  own 
liberty  and  freedom  secured  to  them  by  the  British  people,  by  the 
constitution  which  protects  their  rights,  and  the  flag  which  is  its 
symbol.  Canada  was  made  safe  by  French  valour  at  the  Battle 
of  Chateauguay,  and  de  Salaberry  is  a  name  honoured  by  all 
those  who  care  for  country  more  than  for  those  differences  which 
language,  racial  origin  or  religion  can  create.  The  Battle  of 
Paardeburg  represented  another  and  a  larger  security.  It  repre¬ 
sented  the  security  of  the  peoples  of  the  Empire,  to  which  the 
British  people  and  the  Constitution  gave  that  autonomy  of  govern¬ 
ment,  that  democratic  self-control,  which,  centrifugal  in  its  action 
as  it  seemed,  resulted  in  a  centripetal  movement,  by  which  the 
outer  nations  wind  again  towards  the  centre,  making  a  power 
which  could  never  have  been  secured  if  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  control  the  Empire  from  the  centre  at  the  start.  South 
Africa  is  now  a  union  under  the  flag,  and  the  two  races  there  are 
working  out  their  common  destiny  together,  not  without  grave 
difficulty ,  but  not  with  hopeless  apprehension ;  and  a  Dutch 
military  commander  who  fought  the  British  with  inveterate 
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courage  in  1900,  is  Prime  Minister  of  a  British  confederation  or 
union  in  1913. 

In  1911  there  were  a  Dutch  and  a  French  Prime  Minister  of 
British  confederations  in  which  the  British  population  were  in 
the  majority — and  in  the  case  of  Canada  in  a  great  majority— and 
while  this  advances  the  cause  of  unity  in  the  smaller  nations 
under  the  flag,  it  helps  the  progress  towards  Imperial  Union  and 
the  welding  together  of  the  separate  States  which  owe  and  pay 
a  free  and  voluntary  allegiance  to  the  Mother-State.  If  it  was 
indeed  fortunate  that  a  French-Canadian  was  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  when  the  South  African  War  came  upon  us  and  co¬ 
operation  in  defence  became  a  living  factor,  it  was  equally 
fortunate  that  the  way  to  closer  commercial  union  was  opened 
by  a  Government  the  head  of  which  was  of  French  origin.  The 
demonstration  of  Imperial  co-operation  which  was  shown, 
however,  when  Australia  and  New  Zealand  offered  Dreadnoughts 
to  supplement  the  British  Navy,  and  Canada  through  its  present 
Government  did  the  same,  though  the  Canadian  Senate  has 
rejected  the  proposal ,  is  far  more  significant  than  anything  which 
has  occurred  in  the  course  of  our  development  as  an  Empire.  It 
is  established  at  last  by  Canada  that  it  owes  a  duty  to  the  Empire 
as  a  whole,  and  that  it  means  to  fulfil  it. 

Preference  to  the  manufactures  and  products  of  the  British 
Isles  was  given  in  1896  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier’s  Government  in 
Canada,  and  it  was  done  with  the  assent  of  the  French  Canadians. 
It  is  now  a  principle  embedded  in  the  financial  system,  not  of 
Canada  alone,  but  in  the  financial  systems  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  which  not  only  give  preference  to 
the  products  of  the  Motherland,  but  also  to  each  other.  This, 
also,  is  to  be  set  down  in  the  ledger  of  the  Empire  to  the  credit 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  That  this  preference  seemed  endangered 
— and  in  my  view  was  gravely  endangered — by  the  Eeciprocity 
policy  which  drove  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  from  office,  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  Imperial  Preference,  leading  to  a  closer  commercial 
union  which  would  make  constitutional  and  legislative  union  more 
possible,  is  an  established  principle  everywhere,  and  with  every 
Government  in  the  Empire,  save  in  Great  Britain,  where  the 
present  administration  does  not  yet  find  it  possible  to  give 
preference  to  the  oversea  dominions  even  in  those  things  which 
are  taxed  by  a  Free  Trade  tariff.  That  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
believed  Eeciprocity  would  not  weaken  the  bonds  of  Empire,  nor 
lessen  trade  with  the  Mother-country,  there  is  every  evidence  for 
believing.  For  at  the  very  time  when  this  Eeciprocity  business 
was  producing  a  crisis  in  Canada — and  the  Empire — he  was 
putting  forward  for  the  first  time  in  Canada’s  history  a  naval 
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policy  intended  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of  that  Empire,  to 
give  it  greater  strength,  to  share  its  burdens. 

The  significance  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  should  be  noted.  There  was  always  good  reason  to 
believe  that  -he  thought  a  Navy  for  Canada  superfluous,  and  that 
even  the  protection  of  the  British  Navy  was  not  needed.  It  is 
doing  no  injustice  to  his  career  or  reputation  to  say  that  he  very 
slowly  grasped  the  fact  that  a  Navy  existed  not  only  for  territorial 
defence  but  for  trade  protection,  as  a  trade  insurance,  and  as  the 
visible  instrument  of  that  power  which  could  secure  a  nation 
from  trade  embarrassment  and  even  trade  tyranny  and  the 
usurpation  of  position.  To  the  United  States  a  powerful  Navy 
became  indispensable  so  soon  as  she  began  to  export  largely.  The 
security  of  her  Far  Eastern  and  her  Southern  markets  depended 
on  her  ability  to  sustain  her  national  position  in  distant  waters 
by  this  instrument  of  her  executive  authority.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  his  Government  tardily  but  finally  aw^akened  to  the 
fact  that  trade-routes  and  trade  terminals  require  protection,  and 
that  open  doors  in  neutral  markets  may  be  shut  by  the  differential 
hand,  if  a  Government  has  not  steel-clad  plenipotentiaries  to 
prove  its  earnestness  to  those  who  would  invade  its  commercial 
advantages  or  opportunities. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  such  a  situation.  If,  one  day, 
Russia  should,  in  the  plenitude  of  a  restored  and  extended  naval 
power  and  military  strength,  come  to  an  alliance  with  China,  and, 
in  return  for  her  support,  require  preferential  treatment  of 
Siberian  wheat,  what  could  Canada,  with  a  wheat  market  in 
China,  do  to  assert  the  principle  of  the  open  door  if  she  had  no 
Navy  of  her  own  and  no  British  Navy  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance 
of  influence?  Imaginary  as  the  situation  is,  it  is  not  impossible. 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  Canada,  either  that  she  build  her 
own  Navy  to  stand  for  her  interests,  or  she  must,  in  honour, 
contribute  to  the  Imperial  Navy.  The  problem  is  there,  and  it 
is  a  problem  for  the  Empire  as  well  as  for  Canada.  If  Canada 
settles  it  effectively  and  adequately,  the  way  to  Imperial  union 
will  be  open,  the  welding  will  really  have  begun,  because,  till 
two  years  ago,  the  Dominion  held  aloof  from  any  participation  in 
naval  responsibility.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier’s  policy  at  length 
embodied  itself  in  the  proposal  for  a  local  Navy  which  would  be 
inside,  not  outside,  the  scheme  of  Imperial  naval  strategy  and 
allocation  of  naval  units  in  different  parts  of  the  wnrld.  It  was 
in  tune  with  what  Australia  accepted  at  the  Conference  of  1911 
held  in  London  to  consider  this  question  of  the  Dominions’  co¬ 
operation  in  defence,  with  the  difference,  however,  that  Canada 
required  a  modification  of  the  Admiralty  proposals  for  a  naval 
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unit  only  on  the  Pacific  side,  by  breaking  the  unit  in  two  parts 
and  having  one  section  on  the  Atlantic  side — a  concession,  no 
doubt,  to  political  necessity,  and  bad,  indeed,  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned  and  so  far  as  naval  advantage  goes.  This  scheme  of 
local  navies  for  the  oversea  dominions  had  these  enormous 
advantages  :  it  was  calculated  to  breed  a  naval  spirit  in  the 
Dominion — for  people  are  inclined  to  take  a  more  real  and  prac¬ 
tical  interest  in  what  they  are  directly  responsible  for ;  it  met  the 
objection  which  had  been  raised — and  was  bound  to  be  raised  in 
more  acute  and  ominous  form  as  time  went  on — that  money  was 
being  voted  by  Dominion  Parliaments  in  the  spending  of  which 
the  Executive  had  no  voice — an  anomaly  in  democracy ;  and  it 
did  not  rush  the  settlement  of  the  question  as  to  how  the 
Dominions  should  be  brought  into  an  Imperial  Executive  in  a 
super-Parliament,  or  in  an  Imperial  Council  which  should  have 
responsibility  for  foreign  affairs  and  naval  and  military  defence. 
The  solution  of  that  problem  must  not  be  forced.  The  present 
Government  of  Canada,  however,  decided  not  to  continue  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier’s  policy  of  a  local  Navy  for  the  present,  and 
meanwhile  has  put  forward  the  proposal  to  present  to  the  Imperial 
Navy  three  Dreadnoughts  as  a  special  contribution,  not  in  sub¬ 
stitution  for  any  ships  in  the  British  programme,  but  in  addition 
to  that  programme,  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  emergency,  and  in  an 
hour  w^hen  British  resources  were  being  heavily  strained  in  the 
desperate  and  unavoidable  competition  of  naval  armaments.  The 
tremendous  significance  of  this  offer,  which  represents  ^7,000,000, 
can  only  be  understood  when  it  is  realised  that  in  all  her  history 
Canada  has  never  contributed  a  farthing  to  the  Navy  which  has 
protected  her  all  her  days.  It  was  an  attempt  to  wipe  off  a 
portion  of  a  very  large  debt ;  and  with  the  New  Zealand  gift  of  a 
Dreadnought,  and  Australia’s  assumption  of  responsibility  for  the 
building  of  a  fleet-unit  for  the  China  and  Australian  seas,  an 
object-lesson  of  British  unity  and  power  was  given  to  the  world. 
Since  the  Laurier  policy  is  in  abeyance,  nothing  could  have 
been  better  or  more  helpful  imperially  than  this  arrangement. 
Happily,  when  the  Bill  was  carried  in  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons,  no  condition  was  made  that  there  should  be  an  imme¬ 
diate  settlement  of  the  constitutional  question  of  imperial  union 
in  a  great  council  for  all  the  Dominions  of  the  King  at  West¬ 
minster.  That  this  settlement  must  and  will  come  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  it  must  not  be  hastily  attempted,  in  an  impulse  of 
imperial  enthusiasm.  Any  responsibility  subtracted  from  the 
supreme  control  over  finance  held  by  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  and  assigned  to  a  super-Parliament  or  Council  admin¬ 
istering  naval  and  military  and  foreign  affairs,  with  power  to 
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allocate  to  the  several  nations  within  the  Imperial  Bund  the  sums 
to  be  contributed  by  each  Parliament  for  defence,  would  have 
dangers — perhaps  only  temporary — apparent  to  all  who  under¬ 
stand  the  temper  of  the  British  people  concerning  the  House 
of  Commons  and  its  supremacy. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  these  apprehensions  wdll  all  be  swept 
away  in  some  day  of  crisis  in  the  Empire,  and  even  as,  after 
the  South  African  war,  the  minds  of  men  all  over  the  Empire 
saw  that  there  must  be  Imperial  co-operation  and  constitutional 
machinery  wdiich  wmuld  make  co-operation  workable  and  effective 
as  an  instrument  of  Empire,  so  some  great  trouble — which 
Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  invite  ! — will  sweep  away  prejudices, 
and  will  turn  to  larger  uses  the  jealous  apprehension  with  which 
so  many  people  view  any  modification  of  the  complete  authority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  as  it  exists.  And  yet  such  a  modifica¬ 
tion  would  only  parallel  what  was  done  in  the  Transvaal  when 
it  yielded  up  its  autonomous  power  over  taxation  and  nearly 
everything  else,  in  effect,  to  a  Union  Government,  which  included 
Natal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  Cape  Colony.  The  analogy, 
of  course,  is  far  from  exact,  but  it  illustrates  the  solution ;  and 
I  can  imagine  the  people  of  the  British  Isles  ultimately  becoming 
as  proud  of ,  and  as  satisfied  with ,  an  Imperial  Council  or  Parlia¬ 
ment,  including  the  best  statesmen  of  the  oversea  dominions, 
taking  all  colonial  defence  and  foreign  questions  away  from 
hourly  contact  with  the  contentions  of  the  town-pump,  as  they 
are  now  jealous  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
while  ready  enough,  and  sometimes  wuth  cause,  to  tell  it  that 
it  has  lost  its  influence  and  prestige  and  is  no  longer  properly  and 
completely  discharging  its  duties  to  democracy. 

So  far,  the  only  organ  common  to  the  whole  Empire  possessed 
by  us  is  to  be  found  in  the  Monarchy,  which,  as  a  link  betw’een 
the  centre  and  the  outer  parts  of  the  realm,  was  never  so  power¬ 
ful  as  it  is  at  present ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  whose  legal  authority  has  had  a 
by-product  of  deep  import  in  developing  respect  and  reverence 
for  the  original  source  of  Colonial  constitutionalism. 

The  Imperial  Conferences  have  their  great  and  serious  value, 
by  bringing  the  Prime  Ministers  and  other  Ministers  of  the 
Empire  together,  and  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  real  organisation ; 
but  the  conferences  are  only  advisory,  and  they  have  no  authority, 
while  even  their  debating  powers  are  not  complete.  This  would 
naturally  be  so  where  the  findings  of  the  Conferences  have  no 
further  effect  than  their  pious  and  laudable  expressions  of 
opinion,  which  may  or  may  not  find  a  place  in  legislation.  They 
lead  the  way  to  a  larger  and  more  responsible  instrument  of 
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authority  and  administration,  and,  it  may  be,  of  legislation ;  but 
they  should  not  be  credited  with  functions  which  they  do  not 
possess. 

The  subsidiary  conferences  like  those  recently  held  from  time 
to  time  on  education,  copyright,  defence,  etc.,  are  more  decisively 
effective,  since  they  focus  deliberation  for  an  immediate  de¬ 
finite  purpose  which  finds  its  way  into  administration  and 
legislation.  Both  in  regard  to  copyright  and  defence  these  sub¬ 
sidiary  conferences  have  been  far-reaching,  practical  and  useful, 
and  they  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  organisation  of  the  Empire. 
More  than  all,  however,  in  one  sense,  the  Imperial  Committee  of 
Defence  has  found  a  real  working  ground  for  the  pioneer  work 
of  empire  organisation ;  and  its  possibilities  have  not  been 
exhausted.  It  will  probably  prove  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  great 
Imperial  Council  with  large  powers.  Its  working  and  the  working 
of  the  Conferences  have  been  associated  with  a  really  remarkable 
development  of  imperial  co-operation  by  the  summoning  of 
representatives  of  the  oversea  dominions  to  meetings  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Cabinet,  where  foreign  affairs  have  been  freely 
and  fully  discussed  and  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions  have 
been  informed  of  the  secrets  of  international  relations  and  the 
workings  of  world  diplomacy.  This  was  inevitable  if  the 
Dominions  were  to  understand  completely  the  naval  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Empire,  and  the  wonder  is  that  this  obvious  function 
was  not  sooner  made  vital  and  active. 

But  the  effectiveness  of  all  efforts  towards  imperial  organisa¬ 
tion  depends  very  much  on  Canada’s  solution  of  the  naval 
problems.  If  she  can  compose  conflicting  views,  and  bring  the 
French  along  with  the  British  in  a  definite  naval  scheme.  South 
Africa  will  follow,  bearing  her  responsibility  in  some  adequate 
form ;  though  for  a  long  time,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  by  direct  con¬ 
tribution.  It  is  important,  however,  that  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Canada  should  at  no  distant  date  accept  the  same  form  of  co¬ 
operation,  either  by  contribution  of  adequate  sums  of  money  on 
the  basis  of  trade  and  trade  resources  and  population  or  by  local 
navies.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  the  ultimate  solution 
will  be  the  local  navy,  with  obligations  to  and  co-operation  with 
the  Imperial  Navy  duly  defined  ;  and  when  that  is  done,  and  if  it  is 
done,  an  Imperial  Council  of  Defence,  without  control  of  finance 
but  with  advisory  powers  of  no  nominal  kind,  will  lay  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  real  Imperial  Parliament,  as  the  Federal  Council  of 
Australia  over  many  years  prepared  the  way  for  the  Common- 
w'ealth  confederation. 

Immense  progress  has  been ‘made  in  the  last  twelve  years  and 
in  the  most  natural  way — by  a  process  of  evolution.  Canada 
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has  been  a  unit  of  government  since  1867,  Australia  became  a 
unit  in  1901,  and  South  Africa  became  united  in  1909 — Ehodesia 
excepted.  That  has  simplified  the  Imperial  problem  enormously. 
Now  the  British  Government,  through  the  Colonial  Office,  has  to 
deal  with  only  three  Governments  instead  of  seventeen ;  and  in 
relation  to  all  foreign  interests,  to  trade  and  maritime  questions 
and  all  others  of  importance,  the  whole  process  of  consultation, 
arrangement,  and  agreement  is  simplified  and  each  Dominion 
speaks  as  one  people.  The  advantage  of  this  is  immeasurable. 

The  first  administrative  federation  or  co-operation  will  certainly 
take  place  in  the  field  of  defence,  and — of  a  consequence — foreign 
affairs,  and  from  it  will  be  evolved  ways  and  means  to  machinery 
for  a  larger  executive  co-operation.  That  accomplished,  and  the 
British  Empire  rendered  a  fact  and  not  merely  a  name,  by  an 
elastic,  loosely-jointed,  reciprocating  union,  w'ith  the  principle 
of  trade  preference  in  operation  everywhere,  that  other  larger 
union  will  be  in  sight — and  I  think  I  may  live  to  see  it — the 
co-operative  alliance  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States 
together  with  all  English-speaking  peoples.  It  is  a  dream,  but 
dreams  come  true,  as  the  history  of  the  British  Empire  has 
shown,  as  the  history  of  the  United  States  has  showm  since  the 
day  when  there  were  three  nations  with  three  Governments 
operating  in  the  territory  now  controlled  from  Washington,  to 
which  w^as  opposed  an  Imperial  policy  that  at  length  successfully 
excluded  Spain  and  France  from  the  territory  now  represented  by 
the  forty-nine  States,  and  the  problem  of  half  a  continent  was 
solved. 

The  welding  of  the  British  Empire  will  lead  to  the  welding 
together  of  all  British  speaking  peoples ;  and  that  will  be  a  good 
day  for  civilisation  and  for  the  wnrld’s  peace. 

Gilbert  Parker. 
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An  astonishing  rumour  has  been  current  of  late.  A  certain  section 
of  the  Unionist  party  is  said  to  be  encouraging  the  idea  that  it  is 
possible,  as  a  matter  of  practical  politics,  for  the  King  to  refuse 
the  Eoyal  Assent  to  the  Home  Eule  Bill  next  May,  when  for  the 
third  time  it  has  passed  the  House  of  Commons  and  has  complied 
with  all  the  requirements  of  the  Parliament  Act.  Little,  indeed, 
has  been  said  of  this  project  in  public.  Less  has  been  written. 
But  in  view  of  the  danger  which  so  unconstitutional  a  doctrine 
threatens  to  the  Unionist  party  and  to  the  Crown  itself,  it  calls 
for  outspoken  and  unqualified  reprobation.  There  are  some 
doctrines  so  pernicious  that  it  is  perilous  even  to  appear  to  harbour 
them.  This,  certainly,  is  one.  Unionists  cannot  afford  to  have 
their  party  associated,  however  remotely,  with  a  proposal  to 
revive,  on  any  pretext  or  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  the 
Veto  of  the  Crown. 

The  danger  may  seem  fanciful  to  many.  It  is  impossible,  it  will 
be  said,  that  so  mad  an  idea  could  be  entertained  for  a  moment 
by  responsible  politicians.  But  it  comes  from  Ulster,  and  though 
constitutional  doctrine  from  Ulster  requires  very  cautious  accept¬ 
ance  just  now,  Ulster  is  strong  in  the  councils  of  the  party.  Let 
us  be  quite  fair  to  those  Ulstermen  who  assert  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  King  to  refuse  the  Eoyal  Assent  to  the  Home  Eule  Bill. 
They  would  stick  at  nothing  to  kill  Home  Eule.  Unless  they 
succeed  in  killing  Home  Eule  they  see  themselves  and  their 
liberties  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  enemies.  Not 
unnaturally,  therefore,  the  Ulster  Unionists,  who  feel  that  they 
are  marked  down  for  punishment  because  of  their  loyalty  to  the 
Union  and  the  British  connection,  are  asking  why  the  King 
should  hesitate  to  refuse  his  assent  to  a  Bill  which  nothing  on 
earth  will  persuade  them  that  his  Majesty  can  possibly  approve. 
If,  they  say,  the  King  has  the  power  to  refuse,  then  surely  it  is 
his  duty  to  refuse,  and  thousands  of  them  believe  that  he  will 
refuse. 

Others  carry  the  argument  still  further.  They  declare  that  if 
the  King  puts  his  signature  to  the  Home  Eule  Bill  he  will  share 
the  guilt  of  his  Ministers  in  the  betrayal  of  the  most  loyal  of  all 
his  subjects,  and  the  w'ilder  spirits  threaten  to  renounce  their 
allegiance  and  never  set  foot  in  Ireland  again.  A  few  w'eeks  ago 
the  Government  Press  extracted  a  good  deal  of  forced  amusement 
and  made  considerable  party  capital  out  of  an  angry  threat  that 
if  the  King  betrayed  his  Ulster  subjects  they  would  hasten  to 
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transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  Kaiser.  This  was  quoted  as  a 
typical  example  of  Ulster  gasconnading,  and  it  was  recalled  how 
a  century  ago  some  furious  Orangemen  vowed  that  if  Catholic 
Emancipation  were  granted  they  w'ould  kick  the  King’s  crown 
into  the  Boyne.  No  sensible  person  is  likely  to  attach  overmuch 
importance  to  such  heated  language,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
many  Ulster  loyalists  are  asking  how  they  can  be  expected  to  go 
on  singing,  “God  save  the  King,”  if  the  King  signs  the  instrument 
which  is  to  place  them  under  the  heel  of  their  enemies?  This 
is  obviously  due  to  a  widespread  belief  in  Ulster  that  it  is  consti¬ 
tutionally  competent  for  the  King  to  refuse  his  Assent,  and  that 
delusion  is  apparently  being  fostered  by  men  who  ought  to  know 
better.  Even  here  in  England  certain  prominent  Unionists  are 
said  to  be  playing  with  the  idea,  and,  with  a  little  encouragement, 
would  urge  the  refusal  of  the  Eoyal  Assent  with  just  as  sudden 
a  conversion  as,  three  years  ago,  they  adopted  the  principle  of 
the  Referendum,  or,  as  four  years  ago,  they  persuaded  themselves 
that  the  House  of  Lords  still  possessed  the  constitutional  right  to 
reject  a  Budget. 

A  single  quotation  from  Sir  Edward  Carson  will  show  the 
attitude  of  the  Irish  Unionist  leader  towards  this  vital  question. 
It  occurred  in  a  carefully  considered  speech,  which  he  delivered 
in  Belfast  on  May  16th,  after  some  months’  absence  from  Ireland. 
These  are  his  actual  words  ; — 

“  I  desire  to  touch  upon  one  other  question  in  relation  to  the  constitutional 
aspect  which  I  do  wdth  great  humbleness  and  great  loyalty  to  my  King. 
We  always  told  the  Government  that  when  they  were  passing  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  Act  they  were  going  to  drag  the  Monarchy  into  the  political  arena. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  lamentable  and  deplorable,  but  I  venture  to  think  that 
under  the  Parliament  Act,  if  for  the  third  time  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  disagree  as  to  the  passage  of  the  Bill,  a  new  and  very  difficult 
constitutional  position  will  arise  when  the  Bill  is  presented  to  his  Majesty 
for  signature.  I  say  this  with  great  respect  and  with  great  diffidence, 
because,  you  see,  unless  an  obligation  and  duty  rests  with  his  gracious 
Majesty,  we  are  deprived  altogether,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of 
affairs,  and  whatever  may  be  the  views  of  the  people,  we  are  to  be  deprived 
by  that  Act  of  any  reference  to  the  people  themselves,  and  that  I  believe  in 
these  democratic  days  to  be  an  impossible  position.  I  venture  to  say  that 
any  Minister  advising  his  Majesty,  who  as  a  Constitutional  Monarch  is 
bound  to  take  advice,  will  incur  a  grave — indeed,  I  might  almost  say,  a 
desperate — responsibility  if,  knowing  that  we,  his  Majesty’s  loyal  subjects, 
are  determined  to  resist  this  Bill,  which  deprives  them  of  the  protection  of 
the  Crown  and  Parliament,  he  is  prepared  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  sign 
that  Bill  without  being  perfectly  certain  that  he  has  behind  him  the  opinion 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  country.  Every  Monarch 
rests  upon  certain  ground  so  long  as  he  makes  this  his  maxim,  ‘  The  will 
of  the  people  shall  prevail,’  but  no  Monarch  rests  upon  certain  ground  who 
says  that  the  will  of  a  Coalition  Government  must  prevail.” 
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So  again,  on  July  26th,  Sir  Edward  Carson  declared  that  “the 
King  has  a  right  to  be  assured  by  constitutional  means  before  he 
signs  the  Home  Eule  Bill  that  he  has  behind  him  the  great  body 
of  his  subjects.”  What  is  the  practical  meaning  of  these  passages, 
unless  the  Sovereign  is  assumed  to  have  the  free  choice  of  accept¬ 
ance  or  refusal,  or  at  least  to  possess  the  power  of  bargaining 
with  Ministers  and  saying,  for  example,  that  he  will  not  sign 
the  Bill  unless  it  first  be  approved  by  the  people  at  a  General 
Election?  Yet  there  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  any  such  assumption. 
The  Sovereign  of  these  realms  has  no  such  power  and  no  such 
choice.  He  has  it  legally,  but  he  has  lost  it  constitutionally.  It 
is  long  since  withered,  atrophied,  and  dead.  There  is  no  hope 
of  its  revival  to  a  second  life.  More  than  that,  the  party  which 
tried  to  revive  that  ancient  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  would 
certainly  weaken,  would  probably  imperil,  and  might  possibly  go 
far  to  destroy,  the  Monarchy  itself. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  as  to  the  true  constitutional 
position.  The  refusal  of  the  Eoyal  Assent  to  a  Bill  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  has  been  unknown  in  this  country 
since  1707,  when  Queen  Anne  refused  a  Bill  for  settling  the 
Militia  in  Scotland — an  obscure  and  long-forgotten  measure,  into 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  which  it  would  be  fruitless  to  enter. 
Since  that  date  the  formula  of  refusal,  “Le  Eoy  s’avisera,”  has 
never  been  used  either  from  the  Throne  or  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Eoyal  Commissioners.  Shall  it  be  heard  in  1914?  Those  who 
suggest  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  are  gambling  wantonly 
with  colossal  stakes  which  they  have  no  right  to  place  upon  the 
board. 

Consider  the  situation !  The  Eoyal  Assent  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  every  Bill.  In  Lord  Hale’s  phrase,  it  is  “the  complement 
and  perfection  of  a  law.”  Without  it,  a  Bill  cannot  become  an 
Act  or  reach  the  statute-book.  There  is  no  way  out  of  this 
necessity,  and  there  is  no  way  round  it.  Until  the  obligation 
that  every  Bill  shall  receive  the  Eoyal  Assent  is  taken  away  by 
express  words  in  a  statute,  to  which  the  assent"  of  the  King  has 
itself  been  obtained,  the  obligation  will  remain.  But  we  do  not  see 
how  any  honest  loyalist  can  consent  to  embark  on  a  controversy 
which  might  lead  to  the  obligation  being  removed,  or  even  to  a 
formulated  demand  for  its  removal.  The  plain  truth  of  the  matter 
is  expressed  by  Erskine  May,  when  he  says  :  “The  necessity  of 
refusing  the  Eoyal  Assent  is  removed  by  the  strict  observance  of 
the  constitutional  principle  that  the  Crown  has  no  will  but  that  of 
its  Ministers,  who  only  continue  to  serve  in  that  capacity  so  long 
as  they  retain  the  confidence  gf  Parliament.”  There  is  no  hint 
at  any  qualification  whatsoever.  The  great  constitutional 
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autliofity  recognises  no  such  distinction,  as  that  suggested  by  Sir 
Edward  Carson,  between  the  Ministers  of  a  Coalition  Government 
and  those  of  an  ordinary  Government.  This  rule  is  as  absolute  as 
rule  can  be.  The  Parliament  Act  in'  this  respect  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence.  It  does  not  make,  in  Sir  Edward  Carson’s  phrase,  “a  new 
and  very  difficult  constitutional  position.”  It  does  not  place  upon 
the  Sovereign  any  new  ‘‘obligation  and  duty.”  It  does  not  modify 
or  qualify  the  established  practice  of  the  Constitution  that  a  Con¬ 
stitutional  Monarch  must  take  the  advice  of  his  Ministers.  If  we 
may  borrow  an  old  phrase,  the  King’s  ‘‘passive  obedience”  to  the 
will  of  Ministers  must  be  as  complete  as  the  ‘‘passive  obedience  ” 
claimed  of  divine  right  by  the  Stuarts  from  all  their  subjects. 
The  Monarch  may  use  his  influence  privately  with  Ministers 
before  a  Bill  is  brought  in,  or  even  while  a  Bill  is  passing  through 
Parliament,  but  the  day  is  long  gone  by  when  the  King  of  England 
could  refuse  his  assent  to  a  measure  of  first  class  magnitude,  on 
which  the  tw^o  parties  in  the  State  are  most  violently  opposed, 
and  in  circumstances  which  would  promptly  give  rise  to 
embittered  agitation  against  the  Crowil  itself. 

But  suppose  that  by  some  tragic  blunder  the  Boyal  Assent  were 
refused,  what  then?  Can  anyone  doubt  the  sequel,  who  realises 
the  fate  which  has  befallen  the  ancient  powers  and  prerogatives 
of  the  House  of  Lords?  In  1909,  in  an  ill-starred  moment,  and 
carried  away  by  a  passion  which  destroyed  its  judgment  and 
deflected  its  gaze  from  the  real  dangers  which  confronted  it,  the 
House  of  Lords  exercised  its  legal  right  to  reject  the  Budget  of 
the  year,  for  rejection  it  remained,  though  the  term  used  was 
‘‘reference  to  the  people.”  That  was  a  right  which  had  not  been 
exercised  for  very  many  years,  and  considering  that  the  inclusion 
of  all  the  Money  Bills  of  the  year  into  one  big  Finance  Bill  had 
been  expressly  devised  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  make  its  exercise 
impossible,  and  considering  also  that  this  practice  had  been 
acquiesced  in — however  reluctantly  and  grudgingly — year  after 
year  by  the  House  of  Lords,  the  resolve  of  the  Peers  four  years 
ago  to  run  the  tremendous  risk  involved  was  an  act  either  of 
sublime  fortitude  or  of  sublime  folly.  The  paramount  argument 
of  the  Government’s  chief  spokesmen  on  that  occasion  was  that 
there  exists  a  vital  distinction  between  legal  rights  and  constitu¬ 
tional  rights,  and  that  while  the  legal  and  technical  right  of  the 
Peers  to  reject  a  Money  Bill  w'as  unquestioned,  their  constitu¬ 
tional  and  practical  right  to  reject  any  particular  Budget  wms  dead 
and  buried.  Tjord  Loreburn,  the  then  Ijord  Chancellor,  pressed 
this  distinction  w'ith  great  weight  and  eloquence,  and  on  April 
2fith,  1910,  when,  after  the  General  Election,  the  Finance  Bill 
was  reintroduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  he  actually  quoted  the 
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example  of  the  legal  powers  of  the  Crown  as  the  best  illustration 
of  his  general  argument.  “I  defy  you,”  said  he,  “to  search  the 
speeches  of  any  of  the  great  statesmen  without  finding  his  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  the  difference  between  what  is  legal  and 
what  is  constitutional  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  constitution  of 
the  country.  Think  of  what  are  the  relations  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown — the  whole  thing  rests  on  what 
is  constitutional  as  distinguished  from  what  is  legal.  If  the  legal 
powers  of  the  Crown  were  exercised  in  this  country  without  the 
responsibility  of  Ministers,  what  becomes  of  your  boasted  consti¬ 
tution?”  And  yet  there  are  said  to  be  Unionist  statesmen  who 
would  rejoice  to  see  the  King  act  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
jMinisters  and  refuse  to  sign  the  Home  Kule  Bill ! 

If  Lord  Loreburn’s  authority  be  not  sufficient,  let  them  take 
note  of  what  Mr.  Asquith  has  said  on  the  same  subject,  and  as  he 
is  the  head  of  the  very  Government  with  which  they  would  at 
once  be  thrown  into  acute  collision,  his  words  are  worth  careful 
attention.  The  Prime  Minister  dealt  with  the  question  in  a 
striking  passage  of  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  December  2nd,  1009,  immediately  after  the  rejection  of  the 
Budget.  It  was  the  speech  in  which  he  announced  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  intention  of  an  immediate  dissolution,  coupled  with  an 
appeal  to  the  country  for  powers  expressly  designed  to  prevent 
for  ever  any  repetition  of  the  Lords’  interference  with  a  jMonev 
Bill.  Mr.  Asquith  used  these  remarkable  words  :  — 

“It  is,  of  course,  true  that  \vc  liave  uikiii  tlie  Statute  Book  great  instru¬ 
ments,  like  Magna  Cliarta  itself,  the  Petition  of  Rights,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  which  define  and  secure  many  of  our  rights  and  privileges;  but 
the  great  bulk  of  our  constitutional  liberties — and  I  would  add  of  our  con¬ 
stitutional  practices — do  not  derive  their  validity  and  sanction  from  any 
Bill  which  has  received  the  formal  consent  of  King,  Lords,  and  ('ouncil. 
They  rest  upon  usage,  upon  custom,  upon  convention,  often  of  slow  growth 
in  their  early  stages,  not  always  uniform,  but  which  in  the  course  of  time 
have  received  universal  observance  and  respect,  and  let  me  point  out  further 
that  it  is  an  essential  incident  of  such  an  unwritten  Constitution  that  there 
should  be  powers  which  are  legal  powers — legal  pow'ers  in  the  sense  that 
their  exercise  cannot  be  questioned  in  any  court  of  law,  yet  which  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  by  the  effect  of  such  usages  as  I  liave  described,  first 
of  all  come  to  be  fitfully  and  intermittently  used,  and  finally,  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  our  development,  become  dormant,  moribund,  and  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  dead.  ^ 

“A  familiar  illustration  of  this,  well  known  to  everybody,  is  the  Veto 
of  the  Crown.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  me  or  any  other 
Minister  from  advising  his  Majesty  to-morrow  to  refuse  his  assent  to  a  Bill 
which  has  passed  through  both  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  if  his  Majesty  were  to  take  that  advice  and  so  refuse  his  assent,  that 
Bill  could  not  take  its  place  in  the  Statute  Book,  and  would  not  have  its 
effect  in  law'.  I  think,  however,  the  Minister  who  gave  that  advice  would 
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deserve  to  be  impeached,  although  in  point  of  law  the  right  of  the  Crown 
to  veto  a  Bill  is  just  as  unquestionable  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  But  200  years  of  desuetude  and  contrary  practice  have 
made  it  a  legal  right  not  constitutionally  exercised  or  followed  now. 

“I  saw  a  speech  the  other  day  in  which  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  derided 
the  distinction  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  between  that  which  is  legal  and 
that  which  is  constitutional,  and  said  that  the  antiquarianism  and  pedantry 
of  lawyers  left  him  quite  cold.  It  was  pedantry  of  this  kind — the  pedantry 
which  realises  and  dwells  upon  the  distinction  between  the  genius  and  spirit  of 
our  Constitution  on  the  one  side  and  the  bare  and  barren  letter  of  the  law 
upon  the  other — it  was  pedantry  of  this  kind  which  made  and  saved  the 
liberties  of  England.  It  was  pedants  like  Pym  and  Selden  and  Somers 
who  rescued  this  House,  largely  through  the  power  of  the  purse,  from  the 
domination  of  the  Crown.  We  need  not  be  ashamed  to  be  called  by  the 
same  name  and  to  bear  the  same  reproach  if,  acting  in  the  same  spirit  and 
using  largely  the  same  weapons,  wo  put  an  end  to  the  usurpations  of  the 
House  of  Lords.” 

No  one  who  studies  that  exceedingly  apposite  extract  can  doubt 
what  the  attitude  of  the  Prime  Minister  would  be  towards  the 
refusal  of  the  Eoyal  Assent  to  the  Home  Ilule  Bill,  when  all  the 
requirements  of  the  Parliament  Act  had  been  complied  with.  He 
expressly  states  in  that  passage  that  while  the  Crown’s  right  of 
veto  is  “just  as  unquestionable  to-day  as  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  two  hundred  years  of  desuetude  and  contrary  practice 
have  made  it  a  legal  right  not  constitutionally  exercised  or 
followed  now.”  He  says  that  any  Minister  who  advised  the 
Sovereign  to  exercise  his  Veto  would  deserve  impeachment.  The 
precise  deserts  of  would-be  Ministers  who  gave  similar  advice  he 
(lid  not  specify,  nor  did  he  dwell  on  the  disastrous  results  which 
would  follow  to  the  Monarchy,  but  the  assumption  that  the  results 
must  be  disastrous  is  clear  throughout  the  passage,  and  has  been 
reinforced  in  the  most  dramatic  manner  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Veto  of  the  Lords.  As  in  their  case  the  exercise  of  their  legal 
right  to  reject  a  Money  Ihll  was  followed  by  the  statutory  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  right,  so  in  the  case  of  the  Crown  the  exercise  of  the 
Veto  would  be  the  certain  prelude  to  the  Veto’s  speedy  end. 
Nothing  less  would  satisfy  the  Eadical,  Nationalist,  and  Labour 
parties,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  they  woidd  exact  a  good 
deal  more.  They  would  say,  and  with  justice,  that  the  revival 
of  the  Eoyal  Prerogative  was  a  violent  reversion  of  the  whole 
stream  of  political  tendency  during  the  last  century.  T)iey  would 
say  that  it  was  a  deliberate  challenge  to  the  Democracy  and  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  a  challenge  of  that  sort  must 
be  instantly  taken  up.  No  argument  as  to  the  motives  and 
merits  of  such  an  exercise  of  the  Veto  would  stand  a  chance  of 
fair  consideration.  It  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  excitement 
and  agitation  created  by  the  resuscitation  of  an  ancient  power  of 
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the  Crown,  which,  if  used  once,  might  be  used  again,  and  with 
constantly  diminishing  excuse.  The  defenders  of  the  Crown 
might  say  that  the  Veto  had  been  employed  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  against  the  usurpations  of  a  Coalition  Ministry, 
but  not  even  they  could  deny  that  if  the  Veto  were  once  allowed  to 
revive,  it  might  be  turned  against  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
plain  truth,  in  fact,  is  that  the  Veto  is  a  dead  branch  of  the 
tree  of  the  Constitution.  Those  who  clutch  at  it  will  find  it  snap 
in  their  hands,  and  the  real  danger  would  be  lest  sound  and 
flourishing  wood  should  break  off  at  the  same  time  and  share  the 
fate  of  what  is  rotten  and  obsolete. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  argued,  that  the  loyalty  of  the  country 
is  so  deep  and  fervent  that  no  dangerous  agitation  against  the 
Crowm  is  possible,  and  that  if  the  Itoyal  Assent  were  refused  on 
the  express  ground  that  the  King  desired  the  Home  Rule  Bill  to 
he  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  before  it  was  placed 
on  the  statute  book,  the  people  would  appreciate  and  approve  his 
motives.  That  might  very  well  be  the  feeling  of  moderate  ineJi, 
who  care  little  for  party  politics.  But  would  it  have  the  slightest 
weight  with  Nationalists,  Radicals,  and  Socialists?  Of  course 
not.  Their  party  interests  would  compel  them  to  wage  a  furious 
controversy.  It  is  they  who  would  suffer  from  the  Veto.  They 
would  stand  to  lose  everything  w'hile  their  opponents  risked 
nothing.  Not  only  wmild  they  agitate,  but  the  next  General 
Election  would  be  fought  upon  the  Veto  of  the  Crown  and  the 
very  existence  of  the  Monarchy.  Loyalty  in  these  days  is  no 
party  question,  but  that  is  only  because  of  the  strictly  constitu¬ 
tional  attitude  of  the  Monarchy  and  its  serene  impartiality 
towards  every  party  in  the  State.  Let  loyalty  and  party  interest 
once  begin  to  clash,  and  what  chance  will  loyalty  stand  against 
the  brutal  and  naked  partisanship  of  the  party  caucus? 

Tjet  us  recall  what  happened  during  the  Constitutional  Confer¬ 
ence  which  followed  the  sudden  death  of  King  Edw'ard.  So  long 
as  the  success  or  failure  of  that  Conference  hung  in  the  balance, 
an  unnatural  stillness  prevailed  throughout  the  land.  The  parties 
were  anxious  and  perturbed.  The  Nationalists  saw  in  its  success 
a  death-blow'  to  the  realisation  of  their  scheme  of  an  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  Irish  Executive.  The  Radicals  and  Socialists  were 
fearful  of  being  sold.  If  the  TTriionists  were  less  apprehensive 
than  their  opponents,  that  w^as  only  because  they  have  grown  more 
accustomed  than  their  rivals  to  accommodate  their  principles  to 
the  grinding  pressure  of  democratic  advance.  The  waiter  well 
remembers  the  dramatic  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  when 
Mr.  Asquith  announced  the  failure  of  the  Conference  and  with 
sonorous  eloquence  expressed  the  profundity  of  his  regret.  Were 
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there  tears  below  the  gangway  where  Mr.  Redmond  sat?  Not 
one.  Or  on  the  Labour  benches?  Not  a  sigh  was  heard.  Or 
on  the  Radical  Ijeft?  If  eyes  shone  there  it  was  with  joy  rather 
than  with  sorrow.  Or  in  the  Liberal  Centre?  The  stroke  of 
Fate  was  there  accepted  with  unruffled  calm.  Mr.  Asquith 
described  how  the  Government  had  loyally  observed  their  utmost 
duty  to  the  Crown  in  its  hour  of  mourning  and  bereavement.  The 
most  he  drew  from  the  Coalition  was  a  formal  murmur  of 
respectful  assent.  But  when,  with  altered  mien  and  tone,  the 
Prime  Minister  reminded  his  friends  and  allies  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  also  owed  a  duty  to  the  great  democracy,  then  roars  of 
cheering  broke  forth  from  every  quarter  of  his  supporters ;  the 
old  joy  of  partisan  struggle  returned,  and  the  party  axes  were 
lovingly  caressed  and  shaiqjened  to  a  keener  edge.  The  contrast 
was  extraordinary.  There  was  no  real  regret  whatsoever  in  the 
Coalition  ranks  at  the  breakdown  of  the  Conference.  Rather  there 
was  a  savage  exultation  that  an  unexpected  barrier  had  been 
removed  and  that  nothing  now  remained  to  baulk  them  of  their 
prey. 

This  incident  is  not  recalled  by  way  of  complaint  against  the 
Government,  but  by  way  of  reminder  to  the  Unionist  party  as 
to  what  w'ould  be  the  certain  consequence  of  a  refusal  of  the  Royal 
Assent.  There  would  be  an  explosion  of  wrath  in  every  party 
organisation  which  supports  the  Government.  The  Labour  and 
Socialist  party  makes  no  concealment  of  its  Republican  spirit. 
If  its  anti-raonarchical  principles  are  allowed  to  lie  dormant,  that 
is  only  because  the  leaders  feel  that  the  times  are  not  yet  ripe 
for  an  open  advocacy  of  Republicanism.  But  if  any  such  colossal 
blunder  were  made  as  that  suggested,  how  eagerly  it  wnuld  be 
exploited  by  those  who  are  now  content  to  await  a  more  con¬ 
venient  season !  A  considerable  section  of  the  Radical  party  is 
animated  by  exactly  the  same  motives  and  feelings.  It  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  recognise  the  popularity  of  the  Crown  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  but  its  own  loyalty  is  strictly  conditional  on 
the  scrupulous  observance  by  the  Crown  of  its  constitutional 
|X)sition.  During  the  last  reign  there  was  not  a  little  restiveness 
in  Radical  circles  at  the  activity  of  King  Edward  in  the  domain 
of  foreign  affairs.  Radicals  were  uneasy  at  the  King’s  enormous 
personal  influence  ;  they  suspected  that  he  guided  Ministers  rather 
than  that  Ministers  were  guided  by  him.  And  yet  King  Edward 
was  so  faithful  to  established  constitutional  custom  in  all  his 
dealings  with  Ministers  that  he  was  quite  prepared  to  give  the 
guarantees  they  asked  for  with  a  view  to  overcoming  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Parliament  Bill.  That  he 
disliked  the  Parliament  Bill  is  an  open  secret ;  but  he  never 
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swerved  from  his  ruling  principle  that  to  a  Constitutional  Sove¬ 
reign  the  advice  of  Ministers  is  law. 

But  there  is  another  and  even  more  compelling  reason  why  no 
Unionist  in  any  circumstances  whatever  should  tolerate  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  using  the  Veto  of  the  Crown  in  the  Home  Buie  con¬ 
troversy.  Let  those  who  are  tempted  to  coquet  with  it  consider 
how  disastrous  to  the  British  Empire  would  be  a  furious  agitation 
at  home  against  the  Monarchy.  It  is  the  Crown  which  holds  the 
British  Empire  together.  The  Crown  is  the  one  symbol  of  union ; 
the  Sovereign  is  the  one  focus  of  loyalty.  The  Empire  has 
watched  the  downfall  of  the  House  of  Lords  without  an  audible 
and,  we  suspect,  without  an  inward  pang.  It  regards  the  House 
of  Commons  with  different  and  more  kindly  eyes,  for  that 
assembly  is  the  Mother  of  all  the  Free  Parliaments  overseas. 
But  there  is  no  idea  on  the  part  of  the  Dominions  of  yielding 
loyal  obedience  to  what  Disraeli  called  in  Coningshy  a  “  sovereign 
of  Downing  Street,”  and  still  less  does  any  such  sentiment  exist 
in  India.  The  House  of  Commons  is  a  strongly  partisan  institu¬ 
tion,  and  as  for  its  political  wisdom  probably  even  the  youngest 
Free  Parliament  considers  that  it  contains  within  its  own  walls 
just  as  much  practical  ability  and  just  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  con¬ 
structive  statesmanship.  The  House  of  Commons  could  be  no 
successor  to  or  substitute  for  the  Crown.  It  is  the  Crown  alone 
which  is  idealised  in  the  imagination  of  the  Empire,  which  stands 
forth  as  something  august  and  unifying,  permanent  and  unchange¬ 
able,  austerely  aloof  from  the  clash  of  party  battle  and  yet  humanly 
sympathetic  with  every  noble  aspiration  which  sways  the  peoples. 
It  would  be  a  violent  shock  to  the  Empire  if  the  Crown  were 
dragged  into  party  controversy,  and  he  is  no  true  Imperialist  who, 
whatever  the  provocation,  allows  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
advocating  or  supporting  a  course  which  must  lead  straight  to  that 
woeful  result. 

But  even  if  there  are  subjects  so  reckless  as  to  offer  such 
counsel,  it  is  incredible  that  his  Majesty  should  think  of  listening 
to  it.  No  English  Sovereign  has  seen  so  much  of  his  people  as 
George  V.  None  has  ever  enjoyed  so  spontaneous  and  over¬ 
whelming  a  w'elcome  as  the  King  has  enjoyed  during  his  recent 
progresses  throughout  the  industrial  districts  of  England.  But 
none  will  know  better  than  the  King  that  this  sincere  outpouring 
of  loyal  affection  has  come  from  the  heart  of  a  great  Democracy, 
and  the  dismay  would  indeed  be  profound  if  it  were  thought  that 
the  King  was  being  urged  to  take  a  backward  step  and  revive 
the  Veto  of  the  Crown.  It  does  not  matter  what  plausible  name 
is  invented  to  describe,  explain,  excuse,  and  cover  the  transaction. 
The  plausibilities  which  filled  the  air  at  the  time  of  the  rejection 
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of  the  Budget  availed  the  Peers  nothing.  They  would  avail  the 
Crown  nothing.  The  Veto  is  dead.  He  who  seeks  to  revive  it  is 
a  false  friend  to  his  party  and  a  still  falser  friend  to  the  Monarchy. 
When  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  was  offered  in  1849  the 
Imperial  Crown,  he  declined  with  the  words,  “Frederick  the 
Great  would  have  been  the  man  for  the  occasion ;  as  for  himself, 
he  was  not  a  great  ruler.”  There  is  no  room  for  a  Frederick  the 
Great  in  the  British  Constitution.  There  is  no  room  even  for  any 
assertion  of  the  prerogative  such  as  was  attempted  by  George  III. 
All  that  is  gone,  and  gone  for  ever.  A  Constitutional  Monarch 
cannot  look  for  advice  beyond  the  circle  of  his  Ministers,  except, 
indeed,  with  the  express  consent  of  Ministers. 

Those  who  mean  to  fight  Home  Rule  to  the  death  may  justify 
to  themselves — and  perhaps  to  posterity — their  use  of  almost  every 
weapon  in  their  power.  But  there  is  one  weapon  which  to  use 
were  a  crime.  That  is  the  Veto  of  the  Crown. 

Auditor  Tantum. 


THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER  IN  EUROPE  :  OERMANY’S 

DECLINE. 


It  not  infcequently  happens  in  th^e  development  ,<4  nations  that 
vaulting  ambition  overleaps  itself.  On  every  hand  this  moral 
has  recently  been  applied  to  the  last  condition  of  the  Balkan 
Allies,  and  of  Bulgaria  in  particular ;  hut  a  far  more  notable 
illustration  of  the  danger  of  insatiable  striving  for  power,  with 
all  it  connotes  in  agitation  for  armaments,  is  furnished  by  the 
recent  history  of  Germany. 

In  the  absence  of  war  there  is  no  autlKuitative  test  of  a 
country’s  fitness  to  win  in  a  struggle  either  in  furtherance  of  its 
owm  policy  or  in  defence  against  the  aggressive  policy  of  another 
Power.  The  most  readily  accessible  tests  are  to  be  found  in  the 
standing  of  its  army,  the  strength  of  its  fleet,  and  the  height 
of  its  credit.  They  are  all  at  least  indices  to  diplomatic  strength 
in  peace — to  the  ability  to  make  its  will  prevail. 

In  the  following  comparisons  an  effort  has  been  made  to  reduce 
the  military  and  naval  power  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe 
to  a  common  basis  in  order  the  more  effectively  to  reveal  the 
relative  sizes  of  the  armed  forces,  and  to  exhibit  the  relative 
positions  of  the  several  countries  as  borrowers — the  faith  which 
they  inspire  in  the  investor  for  economic  stability  : — 

Armies  (peace  strength)  : — Britain  (including  Indian  Estab¬ 
lishment,  but  not  the  Territorials),  100;  Germany,  32’8: 
Austria-Hungary,  18'9  ;  Italy,  12'8  ;  France,  29' 7  ;  Russia, 
51'4 ;  or  Britain  (including  Indian  Establishment  and 
Territorials),  10;  Germany,  16'4 ;  Austria-Hungary,  9‘5; 
Italy,  6'4 ;  France,  14'8 ;  Russia,  25'7. 

Navies,  built  and  building*: — Battleships^:  Britain,  100; 
Germany,  51 ;  Austria-Hungary,  I'O  ;  Italy,  2'0  ;  France, 
4'0 ;  Russia,  2’8.  First-class  Cruisers:  Britain,  100; 
Germany,  2T ;  Austria-Hungary,  0‘2 ;  Italy,  TO;  France, 
4'3 ;  Russia,  1‘4.  Light  Cruisers:  Britain,  100;  Germany, 
5‘1  ;  Austria-Hungary,  1‘0 ;  Italy,  1‘5  ;  France,  1'4 ;  Russia, 
1‘7.  Destroyers :  Britain,  ^00 ;  Germany,  6‘2  ;  Austria- 
Hungary,  07;  Italy,  T5 ;  France,  3‘8 ;  Russia,  4'fi. 

(1)  The  British  figure  does  not  include  the  Dominion  ships. 

(2)  In  Dreadnought  ships  only  (built  and  building)  the  relative  position  is  : — 
Britain,  10  0  •,  Germany,  6'2 ;  Austria-Hungary,  0'9 ;  Italy,  1‘9 ;  France,  4  0 : 
Russia,  3T.  The  British  figure  includes  the  Lord  Nehon  and  Agamemnon  and 
New  Zealand  (in  accordance  with  Admiralty  practice),  but  not  the  Aiietrnlin, 
Malaya,  or  the  three  hypothetical  Canadian  vessels. 
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Submarines :  Britam,  10  0;  Germany,  3‘5 ;  Austria- 
Hungary,  rS;  Italy,  2'3;  France,  106;  llussia,  6’2. 
Personnel:  G^raany  ^xissesses  half  as  many  officers  and 
men  ?ls  Britam. 

Credit  (interest  on  princ4)al  Government  stock  at  market 
price)  : — Britain,  ^3  8s.  6d. ;  Germany,  £4  Is.  3d. ; 
Austria,  £4  17s.  9d. ;  Hungary,  £4  15s.  3d. ;  Italy, 
£4  9s. ;  France,  £3  15s. ;  Eussia,  £4  8s.  6d. 

The  broad  facts  which  emerge  from  this  analysis  of  military, 
naval,  and  fipancial  power  is  that  in  neither  does  Germany  hold 
the  primacy ;  situated  like  a  nut  in  the  crackers  between  Eussia 
and  France,  her  army  is  hopelessly  outnumbered ;  she  has  about 
half  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain,  and  her  credit  stands 
lower  than  that  of  either  Great  Britain  or  France. 

This  is  the  position  as  assessed  by  the  most  reliable  data  avail- 
iible.  And  what  is  the  moral?  There  are  times  when  a  country, 
having  made  appreciable  progress  towards  the  goal  of  its 
dreams,  may  do  well  to  rest — first,  lest  it  should  overtry  its 
strength,  economic,  military,  and  naval;  and,  st'condly,  lest  it 
should  excite  the  jealousy  of  neighbours — also  with  ambitions — 
by  directing  all  eyes  to  an  intensive  study  of  its  evolution — of  its 
past  policy — and  of  the  further  projects  which  it  entertains. 

Germany  is  to-day  paying  the  penalty  of  her  mistaJces.  Six 
or  seven  years  ago  she  held  the  hegemony  of  Europe  in  virtue 
both  of  her  own  strength  and  the  support  w'hich  her  alli&s 
guaranteed.  She  was  not  satisfied.  Her  statesmen  must  needs 
ask  for  more  ships  and  men  and  for  thousands  more  troops,  and 
her  policy  was  supported  by  rash  words. 

What  has  been  the  result?  She  has  sacrificed  in  large  measure 
the  quietly-harvested  fruits  of  earlier  years.  By  her  later  acts 
she  drew  on  herself  the  scrutinising  gaze  of  the  Governments  of 
every  country  in  Europe,  and  immediately  in  each  case  action 
was  taken  to  neutralise  the  increases  in  German  armaments.  She 
stands  to-day  ]X)orer  and  relatively  weaker  than  she  has  been  for 
many  years.  She  is  no  longer  feared  as  she  was.  She  has  thrown 
away  substantial  advantages  in  pursuit  of  a  shadow,  and  from 
the  diplomatic,  the  naval,  the  military,  and  the  financial  stand- 
|X)ints  she  no  longer  retains  the  proud  position  which  was  already 
within  her  grasp  when  she  entered  upon  what  she  believed  was  to 
be  the  final  stage  in  the  realisation  of  her  ambitions. 

A  few  years  ago  few  persons  either  in  the  United  Kingdom 
or  on  the  Continent  were  inclined  to  dispute  that  Germany  held 
a  position  of  ):u*edominanee  in  Europe  which  had  been  no  co^untry’s 
since  the  days  when  Napoleon  controlled  the  destinies  of  France. 
The  civilised  world  was  awed  by  the  splendour  of  her  shining 
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armour — by  the  growth  of  her  fleet  and  the  strength  and  efficiency 
of  her  vast  army.  It  was  claimed  that  Germany  held  in  her 
hands  all  the  cards,  and  that  the  tendency  of  the  immediate 
future  would  be  to  increase  and  consolidate  her  influence,  and 
to  render  her  voice  more  and  more  decisive  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Continental  Powers. 

This  conspectus  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  led  to  a 
demand  among  a  considerable  section  of  publicists  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  translating  into  more  permanent  and  binding  form 
the  pleasant  relations  which  have  existed  between  England  and 
France  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the 
Entente  Cordiale— Eussia  being  already  France’s  ally — should 
become  a  Triple  Alliance.  We  were  bound,  at  whatever  sacrifice, 
it  was  urged,  to  oppose  the  further  aggrandisement  of  Germany, 
and  it  looked  as  though  we  might  be  committed  by  the  weight 
of  an  active  public  opinion  to  a  more  or  less  permanent  antagonism 
to  German  aspirations,  however  legitimate,  and  German  policy, 
however  pacific  and  in  actual  harmony  with  our  own  views. 

Fortunately  for  us,  this  attempt  to  deflect  British  policy  from 
its  normal  and  historical  course  failed.  Every  incident  which 
has  since  occurred  has  shown  the  unwisdom  of  taking  too  long 
views  of  British  foreign  policy  and  the  wisdom  of  our  always 
remaining  free  to  grasp  the  hand  of  friendship  whenever  it  be 
offered  in  all  honesty  by  any  Power,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  past.  A  Triple  Alliance  would  have 
crystallised  our  foreign  policy  for  an  indefinite  period,  rendering 
more  or  less  permanent  Anglo-German  antagonism,  besides  tying 
us  to  the  Continent  in  bonds  of  steel.  It  would  also  have  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  a  complete  revolution  in  the  policy  of  defence 
not  only  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  of  the  whole  Empire,  and 
the  burden  of  the  change  would  have  fallen  exclusively  upon  the 
already  heavily  taxed  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Nothing 
less  than  a  full-blooded  scheme  of  conscription  would  have  fitted 
us  to  play  a  military  rdle  on  the  Continent ;  we  should  have  had 
to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  three-year  conscripts  with  three-year 
conscripts — a  real  nation  in  arms  would  have  been  a  necessity. 
Unless  we  were  willing  to  provide  a  military  force  of  a  size  and 
a  quality  capable  of  turning  the  scales  in  some  Armageddon  of 
the  future,  our  allies  would  always  have  felt  we  were  doing 
something  less  than  our  duty  towards  them,  and  our  relations, 
though  nominally  friendly,  would  have  been  uncomfortable  and 
irritating. 

By  every  influence  our  allies  would  have  controlled  our  policy. 
Once  the  rubicon  had  been  crossed,  the  strategical  value  of  the 
North  Sea  and  the  English  Channel  as  barriers  against  aggres- 
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sion  would  steadily  have  decreased.  No  Power  in  the  past  has 
been  powerful  on  sea  and  on  land,  and  it  would  have  inevitably 
followed  that  the  extra  effort  and  money  required  in  perfecting 
and  enlarging  our  military  organisation  would  have  been  attained 
at  the  expense  of  the  Fleet ;  thus  our  potential  strength  of  com¬ 
manding  the  seas  would  have  suffered  in  greater  proportion  as 
we  succeeded  in  a  policy  of  military  aggrandisement  with  a  view 
to  exercising  a  predominant  influence  as  a  Continental  military 
Power.  Naval  power  to  us  is  cheap ;  military  power,  owing 
to  our  economic  conditions,  is,  and  must  always  remain, 
costly. 

We  came  to  the  cross  roads  and  took  the  right  turning,  with 
the  result  that  our  position  in  the  world  to-day  is  that  of  the 
peacemaker,  who  holds  the  scales  and  can  throw  his  weight  into 
either  the  one  balance  or  the  other  as  events  suggest,  while  our 
relations  with  Germany  have  become  increasingly  cordial  without 
any  waning  of  our  friendship  with  France  and  Russia. 

The  course  of  events  in  Europe  supplies  proof  of  the  inter¬ 
action  of  armament  policy  and  economic  laws  with  very  remark¬ 
able  results.  When  the  reported  British  intention  of  landing 
troops  in  Europe  in  the  summer  of  1911  was  followed  by  the 
Balkan  war  and  the  anticipated  uprising  of  a  great  Slav  Con¬ 
federation,  the  German  Government  prepared  an  ambitious 
Army  Bill  involving  a  capital  expenditure  of  £52,000,000  and 
an  immense  additional  annual  charge.  It  was  contended  that 
Austria  could  not  give  the  support  which  she  had  promised  in 
the  past  owing  to  the  increased  attention  which  she  would  be 
compelled  in  future  to  devote  to  watching  developments  in  the 
neighbouring  peninsula.  The  German  Government  argued  on 
the  assumption  that  it  might  increase  its  army  without  encourag¬ 
ing  reciprocal  action  on  the  part  of  other  nations.  It  was  wrong, 
as  all  Governments  are  wrong  which  ignore  the  fact  that  every 
step  which  they  take  towards  an  unwarranted  increase  in  military 
armaments  in  Europe  is  bound  to  encourage  other  countries  to 
make  as  effective  replies  as  lie  within  their  power. 

Germany  during  the  past  two  years  has  added  38,372  men  to 
her  strength,  and  under  her  new  proposals  intends  to  secure 
a  further  expansion  of  136,000.  Austria  has  added  to  her  strength 
to  the  extent  of  only  58,505  men,  while  Italy’s  military  strength 
has  been  actually  decreased  by  the  increased  liabilities  which 
she  has  incurred  on  the  African  continent.  Germany,  by  her 
rash  Army  Bill,  supplied  her  neighbours  and  potential  enemies 
with  an  impetus  to  action.  Russia  has  already  added  75,000  men 
to  her  army,  and  now  possesses  a  peace  strength  of  1,284,000, 
while  France,  by  additions  of  183,715,  is  raising  her  peace  estab- 
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lishment  to  741,572.^  ConsequeRtly  the  FrajiGO-JlusBiajQ  allies 
dispose  on  a  peace  footing  something  ovep  2,000,000  meji,  while 
Austria  and  Germany  possess  only  about  1,300,000,  aoid  the 
strength  which  Italy,  in  the  new'  strategical  circumstances  which 
are  her  present  embarrassment,  could  lend  is  probleLtatical. 

The  balance  of  military  power  in  Europe  has  been  turned 
against  Germany,  even  if  allowance  be  made  for  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  Bussian  army  is  in  Asia  and  could 
not  be  transferred  to  European  battlefields  except  after  some 
delay.  Steps  have,  however,  already  been  taken  to  reduce  the 
period.  Germany,  by  her  restless  ambition,  has  frightened  her 
neighbours  into  increased  activity  at  a  moment  w'hen  events  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  were  already  tending  to  w'eaken  the  sup¬ 
port  which  she  had  hitherto  anticipated  from  Austria-Hungary 
and  when  Italy  had  recently  incurred  almost  unlimited  military 
liabilities  on  the  African  continent. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Military  developments,  particularly  in 
Germany,  suggested  to  the  Belgian  Government  the  desirability  of 
practically  doubling  the  peace  strength  of  its  army,  and  it  will  in 
future  stand  at  72,700  men — rather  a  large  nut  for  Gefniany  to 
crack  as  a  mere  preliminary  incident  of  war — and  Holland  has 
already  paised  her  establishment  to  over  38,000  men. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  in  the  renewed  competition  in  niili- 
tary  armaments  which  has  been  the  marked  characteristic  of  the 
history  of  the  Great  Powers  of  the  Continent  during  the  past 
few  years,  German  power  anfi  German  prestige  have  su.^ered.  The 
most  recent  events  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  have  not  confirmed 
the  hastily  formed  opinion  that  we  were  about  to  see  the 
uprising  of  a  great  Balkan  Confederation.  No  sooner  had  the 
Allies  humbled  their  hereditary  enemy — Turkey — than  they  fell 
to  quarrelling  among  themselves  as  to  the  division  of  the  spoils. 
The  friends  of  yesterday,  moved  by  mutual  jealousy,  became  the 
fiercest  of  enemies.  The  Balkans  are  still  seething,  and  will 
probably  continue  to  seethe  for  many  years  to  .come.  The 
situation  must  prove  ,a  recurring  embarrassment  to  Austria- 
Hungary,,  if  not  to  Italy.  Everything  points  to  a  continuance  of 
unrestful  conditions  in  this  part  of  Burope,  and  this  will  make 
not  for  the  strength,  but  for  the  weakness  of  the  Triple  AlliauGC. 

What,  then,  is  the  new  situation?  Austria  will  have  her 
hands  tied  in  South-eastern  Einope  in  the  yen,rs  ahead,  and  Italy 
has  new  territories  to  develop  and  consolidate.  This  work  will 
cast  upon  the  latter  country  a  heavy  finapcial  burden,  besides 
occupying  the  attention  of  no  inconsiderable  part  of  her  army, 

(T)  These  are  the  figures  given  by  the  War  Office  in  rftply  to  a  question  in  the 
Tlonae  of  Cgnunous. 
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which  is  being  decittiated  by  sickness  in  her  new  colony.  Many 
years  must  elapse  before  her  territories  on  the  African  continent 
become  a  source  of  strength  tc  her— if,  indeed,  she  can  ever  hope 
that  her  colonial  empire  will  be  anything  but  a  matter  of  naval 
and  military  embarrassment  and  a  drain'  upon  her  resources. 
Those  who  look  on  do  sometimes  see  the  tendency  of  events 
more  accurately  than  the  statesmen  who  are  actually  engaged  in 
the  development  of  national'  policy,  and  no  one  can  glance  at 
the  map  of  the  Mediterranean  without  realising  that  Italy  has 
given  hostages  to  fate,  and  that  in  the  coming  years  she  will 
[irobably  have  increasing  cause  to  regret  the  forward  ix)licy  which 
led  to  the  planting  of  the  Italian  flag  in  Africa.  Italy  is  not  a 
rich  country.  Her  internal  development  has  already  been 
arrested,  but  the  ambition  of  emirire  has  nevertheless  led  her  to 
throw  her  dominion  over  45,(XK)  square  miles  of  country  bordering 
on  the  Ked  Sea,  and  nearly  140,000  square  miles  of  Somaliland ; 
and  now  she  has  added  to  her  eiiipire  upwards  of  400, (KK)  square 
miles  by  her  conquest  of  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica. 

Every  development  of  Austrian  and  Italian  i)oliey,  and  every 
event  in  South-eastern  Europe,  has  tended  to  weaken  the  Triple 
Alliance  as  an  effective  force  in  Central  Europe,  and  Germany 
can  no  longer  look  to  her  partners  for  that  military  assistance  of 
which  she  was  assured  even  as  recently  as  five  years  ago, 
although  the  fighting  forces  of  the  three  Powers  have  been 
expanded  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

In  the  very  effort  towards  military  and  territorial  aggrandise¬ 
ment  the  Triple  Allies  have  not  only  weakened  the  combination, 
but  have  weakened  themselves  individually  in  an  economic  sense. 
There  is  one  broad  distinction  between  naval  and  military  power. 
The  former  withdraws  a  comparatively  small  number  of  men 
for  limited  periods  from  fruitful  occupations,  and  by  encouraging 
directly  shipbuilding  and  other  allied  industries,  gives  strength 
to  a  large  field  of  manufacture.  The  fleets  of  the  Tri))le  Alliance 
call  for  only  about  120,000  offictu-s  and  men,  but  they  have  more 
than  ten  times  as  many  men  with  the  colours  ashore.  Naval 
power  makes  a  limited  call  on  the  population  ;  it  is  otherwise  with 
military  power.  Naval  expansion  may  be  made  to  pay  ;  military 
expansion  is  an  unrelieved  economic  loss.  Shipbuilding,  both 
for  military  and  mercantile  purposes,  is  expensive  if  pursued  on 
a  small  scale,  but  the  cost  per  ton  falls  steadily  as  the  volume 
of  production  increases,  and  naval  construction  on  a  large  scale 
predicates  cheapness  of  shipbuilding  for  the  mercantile  marine, 
as  the  British  shipbuilding  and  engineering  trades  illustrate. 

The  creation  of  military  power,  on  the  other  hand,  depresses 
industry  of  all  kinds.  The  prodhction  of  military  armaments  is  a 
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specialised  trade  which  has  no  relation  with  any  other  trade.  The 
establishments  which  produce  guns,  gun-carriages,  powder,  and 
projectiles  can  be  used  for  no  other  purpose,  and  the  best  that  can 
be  hoped  is  that  inconsiderable  orders  may  possibly  be  received 
for  armaments  from  other  countries.  But  the  outstanding  effect 
of  military  aggrandisement  is  the  withdrawal  from  productive 
occupations  for  two  or  three  years  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  physically  ht  of  the  male  population  at  the 
very  time  when  they  are  most  adaptable  to  the  purposes  of  in¬ 
dustry.  A  military  establishment  on  a  large  scale  eats  up  national 
wealth ;  the  economic  product  is  not  only  non-existent,  but 
every  pound  of  additional  military  expenditure  tends  to  repress 
the  productive  capacity  and  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  nation. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  broad  economic  considerations,  it  must 
be  apparent  that  during  the  few  past  years  the  Triple  Alliance 
has  declined  as  a  factor  in  European  politics  and  commerce. 
Each  of  the  nations,  in  pursuit  of  its  military  policy,  has  opened 
a  fresh  wound  in  the  body  economic,  and  these  wounds  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  bleed  in  the  years  ahead,  weakening  the  beat  of  the  heart 
on  which  life  depends.  The  drain  is  not  of  a  temporary  char¬ 
acter,  but  is  permanent,  and  each  year  that  it  persists,  its  effect 
upon  economic  conditions  must  increase. 

Russia  and  France  will  also  suffer  in  varying  degrees  from  this 
process  of  debilitation,  but  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  Russia, 
with  its  vast  population — over  10  per  cent,  greater  than  that 
of  the  three  nations  combined  which  compose  the  Triple  Alliance 
— and  with  vast  commercial  jwtentialities,  can  best  bear  this 
drain.  The  revenue  of  Russia  is  so  huge  that  the  Government 
literally  does  not  know  how  to  expend  it ;  in  spite  of  every  retard¬ 
ing  influence,  her  trade  and  industry  continue  to  advance  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Her  imports  since  1862  have  increased  by 
330'4  per  cent.,  and  her  exports  by  445  5  per  cent.,  while  the  rail¬ 
way  mileage,  which  was  634,  now  amounts  to  upwards  of  45,000; 
and  her  telegraph  lines  have  been  extended  from  21,000  to  125,000 
miles.  Russia  is  still  in  her  infancy  as  an  economic  factor  in 
European  commerce,  and  her  strength  is  so  colossal  that  the 
influence  of  her  forward  policy  in  armaments  upon  her  economic 
growth  is  infinitesimal,  while  in  the  case  of  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Italy  the  results  are  apparent  to  the  most  casual 
observer. 

France,  it  is  true,  possesses  no  such  capacity  for  further  com¬ 
mercial  expansion  as  is  evidenced  by  Russia,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  possesses  a  population  far  richer  in  accumulated  wealth 
than  probably  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  the 
dividends  which  she  receives  upon  foreign  invested  capital  are  of 
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no  mean  assistance  in  meeting  the  heavy  armament  bills  which 
she  has  been  forced,  by  the  policy  of  her  neighbours,  to  incur. 
France  possesses  economic  staying  power  far  in  excess  of  that  of 
either  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  or  Italy.  Her  national  securi¬ 
ties  come  next  in  order  of  precedence  to  those  of  England.  At 
the  present  market  price  she  is  paying  only  about  £3  15s.  on  her 
national  debt,  large  as  it  is;  Germany  pays  over  £4  per  cent. ; 
Italy,  Ii4  9s. ;  and  Austria-Hungary  approximately  4i4  15s.  The 
relative  standing  of  national  securities  is  no  bad  index  to  financial 
stability.  That  Kussia  is  paying  4;4  8s.  6d.  is  due  to  special 
causes,  and  specifically  to  the  fact  that  the  Empire  is  being 
developed,  and  is  forced  to  make  heavy  demands  upon  the  money 
market  of  the  world  in  order  to  work  out  its  economic  salvation. 
Russia  is  in  some  measure  the  Canada  of  Europe  and  Asia — an 
empire  of  possibilities. 

The  decline  of  Germany  as  a  military  factor  in  Europe  does 
not  stand  alone.  Her  relative  jxjsition  as  a  naval  Power  is  steadily 
declining.  Nothing  indicates  this  fact  better  than  the  events 
of  four  years  ago,  when  “the  naval  crisis”  occurred  in  England. 
Dining  the  discussions  in  the  spring  of  that  year  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  was  seriously  suggested  not  by  one  statesman, 
but  by  many,  that  the  progress  of  the  German  Fleet  was  such 
that  in  a  few  years  the  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  might 
become  merely  a  memory.  Mr.  Balfour  himself  declared  : — 

“Now  for  the  first  time  in  modern  history,  relatively  modern  history,  we 
are  face  to  face  with  a  novel  situation,  so  new,  so  dtmgerous,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  for  us  to  realise  all  that  it  imports.  For  the  first  time  there 
is  bordering  on  the  North  Sea,  upon  our  own  waters,  the  waters  that  bathe 
our  shores,  a  great  Power  that  has  got  a  capacity,  and  looks  as  if  it  had 
the  will,  to  compete  with  us  in  point  of  actual  numbers  in  respect  of  those 
groat  battleships.  I  am  afraid  that  nothing  can  be  done;  it  is  too  late  to 
do  anything  with  regard  to  the  years  that  precede  November,  1911.  What 
has  been  done  has  been  done  with  regard  to  that.  I  look  at  even  that  period 
with  the  greatest  anxiety,  but  we  can  do  nothing  now  to  remedy  it.” 

Then,  addressing  the  Government,  Mr.  Balfour  said  : — 

“I  ask  them  not  to  hesitate,  not  to  delay,  but  to  use  to  the  utmost  and 
as  quickly  as  possible,  without  paltering,  every  possible  machine  which 
they  have  at  their  disposal  for  restoring  to  this  country  what  I  greatly  fear 
we  have  temporarily  lost — not  that  two-Power  standard,  which  is  far  beyond 
question  in  this  debate,  but  the  one-Power  standard  in  the  matter  of  ships 
of  first-class  power,  which  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  seems  to  be 
slipping  from  our  grasp.” 

In  the  course  of  this  same  speech  Mr.  Balfour  declared  that, 
“We  have  to  count  on  the  possibility  of  there  being  17  (German) 
Dreadnoughts  to  our  14  in  1911,  and  that  even  when  the  two 
ships  laid  down  next  November  are  built  we  shall  then  be  only 
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16  to  Germany’s  17  ;  and  then,  if  Germany  goes  on  at  this  rate, 
which  is  more  than  possible,  the  probability  is  that  they  will  have 
on  1st  April,  1912,  21  Dreadnoughts  to  our  20.”  In  a  subsequent 
portion  of  his  speech  Mr.  Balfour  entertained  the  possibility  that 
Germany  might  have  as  many  as  25  ships  of  the  new  type  by 
this  date  to  our  20. 

Four  years  have  passed  since  this  famous  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  made  the  country  fear  that  its  naval  supremacy 
would  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Germany  did  make  a  definite  effort,  by  secret  construction,  to 
overtake  us,  but  she  failed,  and  failed  lamentably,  because  by 
her  very  tactics  she  exposed  the  end  which  she  had  in  view.  She 
not  only  spurred  the  British  Government  to  action,  but  she 
supplied  a  powerful  incentive  to  other  Governments,  with  very 
remarkable  results. 

Her  naval  ascendancy  in  Fiuropean  waters  has  steadily 
declined  since  she  brought  forward  her  Navy  Act  of  190S,  followed 
by  the  measure  of  last  year.  Down  to  190S  Germany  was  steadily 
approaching  the  position  of  the  predominant  naval  Power 

(1)  Between  1899-  the  year  when  the  first  German  Navy 
Act  came  into  effective  operation — and  1905,  she  laid  down 
15  battleships — pre-Dreadnoughts — to  16  built  by  Great 
Britain  ;  the  supreme  naval  Power  during  these  years  built 
one  more  battleship  than  Germany  alone,  as  the  following 
figures  of  the  programmes  of  the  two  countries  show  : — 


Britain.  Germany. 


1899  1900  . 

2 

3 

1900-1  . 

...  2 

2 

1901-2  . 

...  3 

2 

1902-3  . 

...  2 

2 

1903-4  . 

...  5 

2 

1904-5  . 

...  2 

2 

1905-6  . 

...  - 

2 

16 

15 

(2)  Then  came  the  Dreadnbught. 

Between 

1905  and  the 

spring  of  1909  Germany  laid  down 

9  ships  of  the  Dread- 

nought  type,  besides  a  large  armoured  cruiser- 

—practically  a 

battleship — and  accelerated  the  preiiarations  for  beginning 
her  ships  of  the  1909-10  programme,  while  Great  Britain 
began  12  ships  only. 
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Britain. 

Germany. 

1906-6  . 

. 4 

- 

1906-7  . 

. 3 

2 

1907-8  . 

. 3 

3 

1908-9  . 

. 2 

4 

12 

9 

In  these  ten  years — the  last  of  the  pre-Dreadnought  era 
and  the  first  of  the  Dreadnought  era — the  supreme  naval 
Power  began  28  ships  and  Germany  commenced  24,  and  had 
arranged  to  accelerate  some  of  her  four  ships  of  1909-10. 

During  this  period — 1899-1908 — the  British  margin  in  battle¬ 
ships  amounted  to  16’6  per  cent,  only,  and  there  was  justification 
for  the  widespread  anxiety  which  was  felt  when  this  fact  was 
studied  in  the  light  of  official  and  unofficial  statements  on  the 
other  side  of  the  North  Sea,  and  it  became  known  that  ship¬ 
building  in  Germany  was  being  secretly  speeded  up.  Germany 
was  apparently  making  a  bold  bid  for  the  sceptre  which  we  had 
held  for  so  many  years,  and,  by  design  or  by  chance,  her  allies  in 
the  Mediterranean  adopted  ambitious  shipbuilding  programmes. 

The  scales,  which  were  apparently  inclining  towards  the  Triple 
Alliance,  have  been  rapidly  readjusted.  What  could  indicate 
the  march  of  events  more  conclusively  than  the  eloquent 
figures  prepared  by  Mr.  Alan  Burgoyne,  Unionist  M.P.  for 
Kensington,  showing  the  progress  of  the  great  Powers  in  the 
construction  of  ships  of  the  Dreadnought  type?  In  this  table, 
issued  by  the  Navy  League,  he  shows  (A)  vessels  in  commission, 
(B)  completing  afloat,  (C)  on  the  stocks,  (D)  ordered  or  projected, 
with  the  date  when  the  last  ship  in  the  case  of  each  country  is 
expected  to  be  ready  for  commission  : — 


A 

B 

C 

D 

Total 

Date 

British  Empire 

24 

8 

5 

5 

42 

Nov. 

1915 

Germany 

14 

5 

5 

2 

26 

June 

1916 

United  States 

8 

2 

3 

— 

13 

Jan. 

1916 

France 

8 

4 

1 

4 

17 

Nov. 

1916 

Japan  . 

5 

1 

3 

3 

12 

Summer  1916 

Russia 

— 

4 

7 

— 

11 

? 

1917 

Italy . 

1 

4 

3 

2 

10 

? 

1917 

Austria 

1 

2 

1 

— 

4 

? 

1915 

Spain . 

— 

2 

1 

3 

6 

? 

Turkey 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

? 

1915 

Greece 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

? 

1916 

In  1909  we  were  asked  to  face  the  prospect  of  Germany  having 
21,  and  possibly  25  Dreadnought  ships,  completed  by  April,  1912, 
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at  a  moment  when  we  should  have  only  20;  and  Germany,  there 
is  little  doubt,  believed  that  she  had  entered  on  the  last  lap  in  the 
race  for  naval  supremacy.  In  July,  1913,  fifteen  months  later 
than  this  critical  date,  Germany  has  actually  14  ships  in  com¬ 
mission,  while  we  possess  24,  In  November,  1915,  the  Britisli 
Empire  wull  have  42  vessels  ready,  or  44  including  the  Lord 
Nelson  and  Agamemnon ;  while  Germany  will  have  23,  and  she 
will  not  reach  a  total  of  26  until  the  summer  of  the  following 
year.  In  November  1915,  therefore,  we  shall  have  attained  a 
margin  of  superiority  of  90  per  cent.,  and  in  the  following 
summer — when  three  more  German  vessels  will  be  completed— 
the  margin  for  the  Empire  will  be  nearly  70  per  cent. 
This  is  a  striking  figure  to  contrast  with  our  boasted  lead  in 
modern  battleships  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  Dreadnought. 
We  then  possessed  16  battleships  of  recent  construction  (1899- 
1905)  to  Germany’s  15,  a  margin  of  6  6  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
in  ships  of  the  latest  type,  we  have  advanced  upon  Germany, 
including  the  Dominion  ships,  to  the  extent  of  63’4  per  cent. 

The  recent  discussions  upon  the  naval  position  in  the  House  of 
Commons  have  reflected  the  remarkable  change  in  the  outlook. 
The  debates  have  been  in  marked  contrast  with  those  of  four 
years  ago.  Then  it  was  the  subject  of  very  heated  controversy 
whether  Germany  alone  would  not  have  more  ships  of  the  new  type 
in  the  fighting  line  in  a  few  years  than  we  should  have.  This  year 
the  argument  centred  round  an  entirely  different  matter,  namely, 
whether  in  assuring  us  a  60  per  cent,  superiority  the  Admiralty 
w'ere,  in  fact,  justified  in  regarding  the  Lord  Nelson,  the 
Agamemnon,  and  the  battle-cruiser  New  Zealand  as  British  ships 
as  distinct  from,  on  the  one  hand,  pre-Dreadnoughts,  and,  on  the 
other,  a  Dominion  vessel  provided  for  the  whole-w'orld  defence  of 
Imperial  interests.  If  the  Admiralty  w'ere  justified  in  including 
these  three  ships,'  then  it  was  general  matter  of  agreement  that 
a  60  per  cent,  margin  of  superiority  was  being  maintained,  apart 
from  the  Commonwealth  battle-cruiser  Australia  and  the  ship 
presented  by  the  Federated  Malay  States.  By  including  these 
two  units  in  the  British  total,  the  position  in  November,  1915, 
will  be  as  44  is  to  23,  which  is  equivalent,  as  has  been  stated,  to  a 
margin  over  Germany  alone  of  90  per  cent.  And  when,  further¬ 
more,  the  Canadian  ships  are  eventually  forthcoming  in  the  spring 
of  1916,  the  whole-wwld  total  of  the  British  Empire  will  some¬ 
what  exceed  100  per  cent.,  or  two  keels  to  one,  to  fall  to  a  margin 
of  80  per  cent,  in  the  summer  when  the  three  new  German  ships 

(1)  In  the  Naval  Annual  and  the  Navy  League,  Annual,  the  Lord  Nelson  and 
Agamemnon,  each  with  four  12  in  and  ten  9’2  in.  guns,  have  been  classed 
as  equivalent  to  Dreadnoughts. 
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should  be  in  commission.  In  some  form  or  other  these  three 
Canadian  provided  ships  must  be  forthcoming,  and  thus  by  the 
time  Germany  possesses  26  vessels  of  the  Dreadnought  type  the 
British  Empire  will  be  in  possession  of  47.  Considering  the  vast 
responsibilities  which  rest  upon  the  British  Fleet,  and  the  absolute 
dependence  of  every  British  and  Dominion  interest  on  sea-power, 
the  margin  provided  is  not  only  not  excessive,  but  its  inadequacy 
for  our  needs  is  apparent  when  the  progress  of  the  Italian  and 
Austrian  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  prestige  of  the 
American  and  Japanese  navies  in  the  Pacific,  reacting  on  com¬ 
merce  and  diplomacy,  are  kept  in  view. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  relation  to  the  British  Fleet  that 
Germany’s  naval  strength  has  declined.  She  has  frightened 
other  Powers  into  unexampled  activity.  At  a  moment  w’hen  her 
naval  strength  will  be  about  half  that  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Dominions,  France  and  Eussia  combined  should  possess  at  least 
as  many  ships  of  the  new  type  as  she  will  have  at  sea,  and 
probably  the  number  will  be  greater. 

Since  1909 — in  four  short  years — our  naval  problem  has  under¬ 
gone  a  dramatic  change.  Then  it  was  contended  that  we  were  in 
imminent  peril  of  being  out-distanced  by  Germany  alone  in 
armoured  ships  of  the  latest  types — and,  indeed,  we  were,  as  the 
figures  of  the  two  countries’  programmes  of  1899-1908  show ; 
now  none  entertains  any  such  fears.  The  matter  of  contention 
is  whether  the  margin  of  strength  which  we  shall  possess  three 
years  hence  is  adequate,  not  as  against  Germany,  but  for  the 
whole-world  defence  of  all  British  interests. 

Nothing  could  indicate  more  effectively  the  change  in 
Germany’s  position  as  a  naval  Power  than  this  variation 
in  the  character  of  the  British  debates.  The  old  terror 
has  gone.  Whatever  may  have  been  Germany’s  ambitions 
in  the  years  when  her  shipbuilding  almost  equalled  ours, 
they  must  be  dead,  and  the  onus  of  proof  throwm  by 
critics  on  the  Admiralty  is  that,  after  making  provision  for  a 
50  per  cent,  superiority  in  Dreadnoughts  in  Home  waters  over 
Germany,  the  margin  available  for  use  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Pacific  will  be  adequate  for  all  the  many  needs  of  the 
Empire.  We  need  no  longer  arouse  German  susceptibilities  by 
a  suspicious  examination  of  her  every  movement.  The  naval 
problem  need  no  longer  be  a  barrier  to  friendly  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  Great  Britain  has  reasserted  her  undisputed 
superiority  in  ships  of  the  latest  types.  The  area  of  contention 
between  Government  and  Opposition  speakers  rests  on  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  term  Dreadnought — whether  the  margin  which 
is  being  provided  over  Germany  is  over  60  per  cent.,  as  the 
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Admiralty  contend,  or  only  50  per  cent.,  as  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  has 
contended. 

In  four  short  years  a  complete  change  has  come  over  the  scene, 
and  we  know,  moreover,  that  our  naval  primacy  over  Germany 
is  for  the  present  secure,  because  we  possess  superior  shipbuilding 
capacity,  as  Mr.  Burgoyne,  in  his  valuable  analysis  of  Dread¬ 
nought  construction  (issued  by  the  Navy  League),  has  revealed  : — 

Speed  of  construction  is  still  in  our  favour,  as  the  following  table  shows. 
A  is  from  date  of  laying  down  to  launch;  B  from  date  of  laying  down  to 
commissioning,  or,  in  the  case  of  Germany,  to  the  date  of  completion  of 
official  trials.  Preparation  for  the  actual  laying  of  the  keel  is  commenced. 


in  most  cases,  some 

months  in  advance 

A. 

B. 

No.  of 

Average  in 

No.  of 

Average  in 

Ships. 

Months. 

Ships. 

Months. 

British  Empire 

.  29 

10-52 

24 

26-97 

Germany 

.  21 

15-407 

14 

35-56 

U.S.A. 

.  10 

13-5 

8 

33-38 

France 

.  12 

15-42 

8 

4196 

Japan 

.  6 

1908 

5 

49 

Italy 

.  6 

13-35 

1 

43-5 

Russia 

.  4 

26 

Nil 

Nil 

Austria 

.  3 

13- 16 

2 

30-25 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  we  can  take  a  broader  and  Imperial 
view  of  our  needs.  The  fears  of  1909  are  banished  on  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  all  sections  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
we  are  in  a  position  to  review  our  responsibilities  as  an  Imperial 
people  and  assess  our  naval  strength  not  by  reference  to  Germany 
alone,  but  by  a  careful  regard  to  the  general  progress  of  naval 
armaments  throughout  the  world. 

That  our  margin  of  strength  for  the  whole-world  defence  of 
the  Empire  will  be  inadequate  after  the  spring  of  1916,  without 
the  Canadian  ships  or  their  equivalent  provided  with  British 
funds,  has  been  repeatedly  admitted  by  Mr.  Churchill  on  behalf 
of  the  Admiralty.  By  accelerating  three  British  ships  ^  the  gap 
caused  by  the  Canadian  Senate’s  adverse  vote  has  been  filled  for 
six  or  seven  months  only,  and  in  the  spring  the  situation  must  be 
faced — since  the  vessels  wdll  take  two  years  to  build.  In  his 
speech  of  March  31st  last,  Mr.  Churchill  declared  that  the  three 
Canadian  ships  “are  absolutely  required  from  1916  onwards  for 
the  whole-w'orld  defence  of  the  British  Empire,  apart  altogether 
from  the  needs  of  Great  Britain  in  Home  waters ;  that  they  will 
play  a  real  part  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  and  that  if  they 
fail  a  gap  will  be  opened  to  fill  which  further  sacrifices  will 
have  to  be  made  without  undue  delay  by  others.”  Nothing 

(1)  The  orders  for  these  vessels  were  placed  on  August  15th,  whereas  the 
contracts  w'ere  not  to  be  given  out  until  March. 
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could  be  more  explicit.  What  Mr.  Churchill  has  said  he  has 
said;  he  has  withdrawn  nothing  and  qualified  nothing  in  later 
speeches,  and  it  remains  only  for  him  or  the  Canadians  to 
translate  these  words  into  acts  in  the  coming  spring  in  order  that 
the  three  ships  may  be  ready  in  the  early  part  of  1916,  and  then 
also  we  shall  have  full  knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Italy,  and  any  necessary  expansion  of  the  British 
programme  can  be  made. 

Politically  the  compass  is  being  boxed  :  before  the  eyes  of  the 
vvorld  Anglo-German  enmity  is  being  displaced  by  Anglo-German 
friendship,  and  if  Eussia — which  now  on  the  basis  of  naval  ex¬ 
penditure  ranks  next  after  Great  Britain  ^ — continues  to  advance 
in  economic  strength  and  armaments  and  resists  temptations  to 
Asiatic  adventures,  there  is  no  saying  that  in  five  years’  time  or 
less  we  may  not  have  a  powerful  movement  in  this  country  and 
in  Germany  for  an  Anglo-German  Entente. 

There  is  already  every  assurance  that  Germany  will  have  to 
change  her  naval  disix)sitions.  She  has  been  in  recent  years 
concentrating  in  the  North  Sea,  and  practically  ignoring  the 
Baltic.  Now  Eussia  is  building  up  a  great  naval  force  in  the 
Baltic;  in  three  years’  time  she  will  possess — apart  from  her 
men-of-war  in  the  Black  Sea — six  Dreadnoughts  and  as  many 
older  battleships  in  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  a  considerable  number 
of  cniisers  and  large  flotillas  of  torpedo  craft.  She  will  no  longer 
be  a  negligible  quantity  which  Germany  in  the  disposition  of 
her  navy  can  afford  to  ignore — particularly  as  Eussian  adminis¬ 
tration  and  training  is  being  reformed  simultaneously  with  the 
re-creation  of  her  fleet. 

The  probability  is  that  the  struggle  of  the  future  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  will  be  not  between  Germany  and  France,  but  between 
Germany  and  Eussia,  for  the  latter  country  has  immense  and, 
indeed,  unplumbed  resources — naval  and  military  and  economic. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  when  this  day  arrives  and  we  are  urged  to 
stand  by  Germany — as  we  shall  be  urged — there  wull  be  no  in¬ 
clination  to  weaken  the  easy  and  pleasant  bonds  which  bind  us 
to  France,  but  that  we  may  act  in  accordance  with  the  Prime 
Minister’s  interpretation  of  British  foreign  policy  when  he 
declared  (.July  25th,  1912)  that  “our  friendships  are  in  no  sense 
exclusive,”  and  that  thus  under  new  and  favourable  conditions 
we  may  become  an  agent  towards  the  promotion  of  peaceful 
relations  betw^een  the  enemies  of  1870.  Excubitor. 

(1)  In  the  present  year  Great  Britain’s  naval  expenditure  is  £46,400,000; 
Russia’s  £24,477,000 Germany’s  £22,887,000 ;  France’s  £18,626,000 ;  Italy's 
£10.269,000 ;  and  Austria-Hungary’s  somewhere  about  £6,500,000. 


ISAAC  BUTT,  THE  FATHEK  OF  HOME  RULE. 


To  the  student  of  political  history  one  of  the  saddest,  but  most 
obvious,  reflections  must  be  that  the  men  who  originate  a  great 
movement  seldom  live  to  see  its  accomplishment.  They,  indeed, 
sow  the  seed,  but  others  reap  the  harvest.  Isaac  Butt  formulated 
the  programme  of  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Parliament  on 
a  federal  basis.  He  enunciated  the  doctrines  which  have  been 
ever  since  his  time  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Irish  National 
party,  and  have  since  1886  been  part  and  parcel  of  the  policy  of 
the  Radical  party  in  Great  Britain.  Butt  has  been  for  upwards 
of  a  generation  in  a  grave  to  which  he  descended  at  the  end  of  a 
life  which  closed,  not  in  the  glow  of  the  sunset,  but  the  darkness 
of  the  eclipse.  He  died  on  May  5th,  1879.  He  was  born  on 
September  6th,  1813.  This  year  is,  accordingly,  the  centenary 
of  his  birth,  and  is  appropriate  for  a  sketch  of  his  career,  which 
has  all  but  faded  from  the  public  memory,  although  for  more  than 
half  a  century  he  was  a  prominent  and  attractive  personality  in 
public  life,  and  was  a  potent  factor  in  the  preliminary  work  which 
was  essential  to  the  successful  establishment  of  an  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment,  now  on  the  eve  of  its  achievement.  Isaac  Butt’s 
life-work  was  thus  summarised  by  Mr.  Redmond,  speaking  on 
March  17th.  I  will  endeavour  very  briefly  to  describe  its  principal 
features  :  — 

“This,”  said  Mr.  Redmond,  “is  the  centenary  year  of  the  birth  of  Isaac 
Butt.  In  a  very  real  sense  he  was  the  father  of  Home  Rule.  He  became 
the  apostle  of  Irish  liberty  at  a  moment  when  all  our  ranks  were  thin  and 
broken,  when  the  confidence  of  Ireland  in  constitutional  methods  was 
shattered,  and  when  the  physical  force  movement  had  been  crushed  in 
blood.  Isaac  Butt  disappeared.  After  years  of  magnificent  labour  and 
self-sacrifice  he  fell.  But  those  to  whom  he  committed  this  work  have 
carried  it  on  from  that  day  to  this.  Isaac  Butt,  I  have  said,  founded  the 
present  movement.  Up  to  that  time  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  had  been 
the  national  demand.  But  in  1873  Butt  substituted  under  the  name  cf 
Home  Rule  a  demand  for  a  federal  arrangement  with  Great  Britain  far 
better  than  a  return  to  the  Constitution  of  Grattan — a  demand  under  which 
Ireland  would  obtain  for  the  first  tiyie  what  the  Irish  never  had  before, 
not  only  a  free  Parliament  but  an  Executive  responsible  to  that  Parliament, 
and  an  Irish  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  in  which  every 
Irishman’s  views  would  be  heard  in  the  government  of  an  Empire  which 
Ireland  has  had  so  large  a  share  in  building  up.” 

Let  me  take,  almost  at  haphazard,  an  extract  from  a  long- 
forgotten  speech  delivered  by  Isaac  Butt  in  the  House  of  Commons 
seven  and  thirty  years  ago,  on  June  30th,  1876,  in  order  to  show 
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how  accurate  is  Mr,  Bedmond’s  estimate  of  his  programme 
enunciated  by  himself,  and  of  its  accordance  with  the  Irish  demand 
of  to-day.  Mr.  Butt’s  words  seem  rather  to  be  the  enunciation 
of  the  Irish  policy  by  an  Irish  leader  of  the  present  time,  than  the 
utterance  of  one  who  has  ceased  for  so  many  years  to  be  with  us. 

I  quote  from  Hansard  :  — 

“After  the  fruitless  suppression  of  the  attempted  insurrection  in  Ireland 
in  the  years  1866  and  1867,  some  gentlemen  in  Ireland  believed  the  time 
had  come  when  an  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the 
Irish  people  on  the  subject  of  the  administration  of  their  own  affairs 
without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  or  shaking 
the  securities  that  maintained  the  connection  between  the  three  kingdoms. 
In  November,  1873,  these  efforts  resulted  in  the  representative  Conference 
of  those  who  took  the  view  of  the  originators  of  the  movement,  and  he 
would  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  requisition  which  was  signed 
on  behalf  of  that  Conference.  The  requisition  was  signed  by  25,000  persons, 
and  no  one  who  knew  Ireland  could  deny  that  those  signatures  were 
eminently  representative  of  the  different  localities  of  Ireland.  The  re¬ 
quisition  declared  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  peace  of  Ireland,  and  would 
be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  the  right  of 
domestic  legislation  over  all  Irish  affairs  should  be  restored  to  that  country, 
that  she  should  have  the  right  and  privilege  of  managing  her  own  affairs 
by  a  Parliament  assembled  in  Ireland  having  the  right  of  controlling  the 
Irish  resources  of  revenue,  subject  to  the  obligation  of  contributing  their 
portion  to  the  Imperial  revenue,  but  leaving  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  the 
power  of  dealing  with  all  questions  affecting  Imperial  legislation  regarding 
the  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  and  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  defence 
and  stability  of  the  Empire,  and  in  no  way  interfering  with  the  prerogative 
of  the  CrowTi.  In  accordance  with  the  requisition,  a  Conference  was  held 
on  November  18th,  1873,  which  lasted  four  days,  when  the  principles  he 
had  just  mentioned  were  unanimously  adopted  in  the  shape  of  eight  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  in  the  demands  made  by  the  Irish  people,  whether  they  were 
right  or  expedient  to  grant  or  not,  there  was  something  very  different  from, 
and  in  fact  opposed  to,  separation  between  the  two  countries.  There  was 
also  in  the  demand  something  entirely  different  from  what  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  O’Connell.  The  proposal  was  that  there  should  be  a  Parliament  in 
Ireland  exercising  over  Irish  affairs  the  same  dominant  control  that  had 
been  exercised  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada  over  Canadian  affairs,  and  the 
Parliament  of  Australia  over  Australian  affairs,  and  as  was  exercised  in 
every  Colony  by  Colonial  Parliaments.  It  was  also  proposed  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  constituted  as  now  w'ith  an  infusion  of  Irish  members, 
should  continue,  exactly  as  it  did  now,  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
Empire,  everything  relating  to  the  Crown,  our  relations  with  the  Colonies, 
and  all  matters  connected  with  Imperial  defence.  That,  he  believed,  would 
be  a  better  arrangement  for  Ireland  than  the  state  of  things  which  existed 
before  the  Union,  and  he  was  not  willing  to  give  up  his  share  in  the  power 
and  government  of  the  Empire,  and,  really  given  the  Union,  he  did  not 
see  how  it  was  possible  to  give  it  up.  Since  the  Union,  the  wars  which 
had  brought  possessions  to  England  had  been  carried  on  by  the  spending 
of  Irish  treasure  and  the  shedding  of  Irish  blood,  and  Ireland  had  acquired 
with  England  partnership  rights  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  distribute, 
and  of  which  Ireland  would  only  have  her  share  by  continuing  to  be 
represented  in  that  House.” 
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Butt’s  policy  has  been  abundantly  vindicated  by  its  adoption 
by  the  British  Cabinet  upwards  of  a  generation  after  his  death. 

It  is  an  unconscious  tribute  to  the  superior  political  genius  of 
Butt  in  formulating  this  scheme  that,  while  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
first  Home  Eule  Bill,  in  1886,  made  no  provision  for  an  Irish 
representation  in  the  Imperial  House  of  Commons,  such  provi¬ 
sion  was  made  in  the  Bill  of  1893,  and  is  included  in  the  present 
Bill.  The  late  Mr.  Rhodes  considered  an  Irish  representation  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament  as  the  first  step  towards  the  inclusion 
in  that  Parliament  of  a  Colonial  representation,  and,  on  receiving 
in  July,  1888,  an  intimation  from  Mr.  Parnell  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  new  Home  Rule  Bill  containing  a  provision  for  such  repre¬ 
sentation,  the  Irish  National  Party  w^ould  not  oppose  it,  contri¬ 
buted  a  sum  of  T10,000  to  the  party  funds. 

Let  me  very  briefly  sketch  the  career  of  the  man  whose  political 
prescience  has  been  thus  demonstrated,  and  at  whose  death  The 
Times  wrote  :  “A  great  Irish  statesman  has  passed  away,  and  not 
Ireland  only,  but  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  will  feel  the  poorer 
for  his  death.  Mr.  Butt  possessed  all  the  qualities  which  give 
distinction  in  professional  and  political  life.” 

Butt  w^as  the  only  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Butt,  Rector  of 
Stranorlar,  County  Donegal.  He  was  born  in  Glenfyn,  in 
the  County  Donegal,  of  which  his  father  was  then  rector,  but 
in  very  early  childhood  came  to  Stranorlar,  a  very  beautifully 
situated  town  near  the  Gap  of  Barnesmore,  from  which  he  took 
the  title  of  one  of  his  novels.  It  is  characteristic  of  his  romantic 
disposition  that  he  gave  particular  directions  as  to  the  very  spot 
in  w’hich  he  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Stranorlar. 
He  used  as  a  little  boy  to  learn  his  lessons  there,  and  he  made 
that  churchyard  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  striking  of  his 
“Chapters  of  College  Romance.”  Butt  was  himself  the  type  of 
the  union  of  the  North  and  South  of  Ireland,  and  from  his 
antecedents  had  associations  and  sympathies  with  every  class  of 
Irish  life  and  of  Irish  politics.  His  paternal  grandfather,  a 
County  Limerick  gentleman,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  German 
Palatines  who  were  brought  over  to  Ireland  in  1709 — the  name 
Botha  or  Butt  are  akin — and  settled  for  the  most  part  in  the 
counties  of  Limerick  and  Kerry,  was  in  command  of  the  Limerick 
volunteer  in  1782 — a  circumstance  to  which  Butt  often  made 
proud  allusion.  His  father  was  a  classical  scholar  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  a  strong  opponent,  with  William  Magee,  then  a 
fellow  of  Trinity  College  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Raphoe — the 
diocese  in  which  Stranorlar  is  situate — and  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union,  but  an  equally  strong 
opponent  of  Catholic  emancipation  and  parliamentary  reform. 
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His  strict  evangelical  views,  which  Butt  himself  held  to  his 
dying  day,  mSy  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  he  had  as 
his  curate  Hugh  McNeile,  afterwards  the  well-known  leader 
of  the  Evangelical  Party  in  the  Anglican  Church  and 
Dean  of  Eipon.  Mr,  Butt’s  mother  was  Berkeley  Cox.  She 
was  named  Berkeley  from  her  ancestor,  the  famous  George 
Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  She  was  also  a  descendant 
of  the  O’Donnell,  Princes  of  Tirconnell,  and  many  of  her 
nearest  relations  were  members  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  faith. 
Butt,  accordingly,  comes  of  a  stock  which  gave  him  associations 
with  every  class  and  creed  of  Irishmen.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Eoyal  School,  Eaphoe,  then  the  seat  of  a  Protestant  Bishopric, 
and  not  far  from  Stranorlar.  He  matriculated  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  in  1828,  when  he  was  only  sixteen,  and,  in  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  told  the  students  of  that  institution  at  the  inaugural 
meeting  of  the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society  that  he  got 
first  place  at  entrance,  and  was,  when  his  tutor  announced  the 
good  news  to  him,  the  very  happiest  being  in  Dublin.  His 
academical  career  was  a  series  of  triumphs  ;  he  obtained  a  classical 
scholarship,  and  was  as  good  in  mathematics  and  metaphysics  as 
in  classics.  Like  Wolfe  Tone  and  Eobert  Emmet  of  a  previous 
generation.  Butt  thought  seriously  of  reading  for  a  fellowship, 
which  it  is  absolutely  certain  he  would  have  won.  But  even  then 
the  attractions  of  public  life  were  too  strong  to  admit  of  his 
adopting  a  vocation  limited  by  peculiar  professional  restrictions. 
He  had  made  his  mark  in  the  College  Historical  Society  as  pre¬ 
eminently  the  coming  man,  and  was  regarded  as  a  speaker  of 
great  power  and  eloquence.  He  had  written  extensively  in  the 
Press,  and,  when  only  three  and  twenty,  had  won  by  competitive 
examination  the  Whately  Chair  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
University  of  Dublin.  His  politics  were  of  the  most  pronounced 
Tory  type  and  he  became  a  political  leader  in  Dublin,  even  before 
his  call  to  the  Bar  in  1838  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  His  great 
abilities  alone  could  not  have  procured  him  this  position.  I  have 
lighted  on  a  sketch  of  Butt,  wTitten  in  November,  1840,  in 
which  the  writer  says  :  “  Singularly  endowed  for  the  busy  work 
of  public  affairs,  Mr.  Butt  has  but  passed  the  threshold  of  active 
life  to  reach  the  position  ordinarily  appropriated  to  long  and 
laborious  exertion.  It  is  not  the  energy  of  youthful  enthusiasm 
that  can  do  this.  It  is  not  the  mere  talent  of  a  gifted  rhetorician, 
it  is  not  merely  the  country’s  faith  in  the  high  and  resolute 
purpose  of  a  leader — though  these  are  all  of  them  powerful  and 
justifiable  sources  of  influence.  We  must  seek  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Butt’s  strength  in  another  qualification  as  necessary  as  all  these, 
though  rarely  indeed  found,  as  here,  in  combination  with  them — 
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the  gift  of  sound  common  sense  and  keen  practical  sagacity. 
The  characteristics  of  his  manner  are  vigour,  decision,  and 
argumentative  cogency.”  To  these  gifts  of  mind  I,  who  had  the 
honour  of  Mr.  Butt’s  friendship  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life, 
may  say  were  added  gifts  of  heart  and  charm  of  manner  equally 
great.  A  near  relative  of  mine,  who  entered  into  Holy  Orders, 
went  abroad  as  a  missionary,  and  died  at  an  early  age,  was 
Butt’s  intimate  friend  in  his  college  days.  When  I  came  from 
Oxford  in  the  early  ’seventies  of  the  last  century  I  joined  the 
Home  Rule  organisation,  and  soon  became  on  terms  of  as  close 
intimacy  with  Butt  as  a  man  in  the  twenties  could  well  be 
with  a  man  in  the  sixties.  His  superabounding  kindness,  flowing 
courtesy,  wonderful  memory,  extraordinary  power  of  investing 
the  past  with  all  the  reality  of  the  present,  and  astonishing  gifts 
as  a  raconteur,  have  never  been  equalled  by  any  of  the  eminent 
men  wdth  whom,  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  varied  experience  in 
public  life,  I  have  come  in  contact.  There  was,  moreover,  in  his 
manner  and  ways  a  simplicity  that  was  in  itself  unique.  A  great 
authority  in  political  economy  w^ho  thought  in  millions,  he  knew 
not  in  his  personal  affairs  the  value  of  money.  He  was  absolutely 
lavish  in  his  generosity,  and  although  able  at  any  time  to  make 
a  princely  income  at  his  profession,  he  wms  always  subject  to  the 
harassing  strain  of  pecuniary  embarrassment.  In  appearance  Mr. 
Butt  was  of  a  very  distinguished  presence ;  in  height  he  was  far 
above  the  average,  and  he  had,  till  weighed  down  by  illness  and 
carking  anxieties,  a  very  erect  carriage,  while  his  features,  if 
homely,  were  illumined  by  dark  flashing  eyes  of  wondrous 
brilliancy,  and  a  winning  smile.  His  hair,  which  w’as  of  snowy 
whiteness,  was  thick  and  luxuriant,  and  his  forehead  w’as  broad 
and  high.  He  spoke  with  a  distinct  Irish  accent,  and  his  voice 
was  very  clear  and  far-reaching.  His  w^hisper  could  be  heard  at 
the  very  end  of  a  large-sized  room.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  his 
panegyric  on  Mr.  Bright,  in  March,  1889,  W'as  criticised  for  his 
mention  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bright  was  on  terms  of  great  affec¬ 
tion  with  his  dogs,  as  evidence  of  his  sympathy  and  goodness  of 
heart.  I  have  always  considered  such  criticism  misplaced,  and  the 
presence  at  Butt’s  dinner-table  of  a  terrier  who  sat  beside 
him  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  whom  he  ahvays  addressed  as 
“ray  darling,”  is,  to  me,  one  of  m;y  pleasant  recollections  of  this 
great  and  delightful  personality.  The  charm  of  Mr.  Butt  in  his 
old  age  must  have  been  with  him  in  his  youth,  and  have  contri¬ 
buted  not  a  little  to  the  eminent  position  he  attained  wdth  the 
goodwill  of  both  friends  and  political  opponents — he  had  no 
enemies — ^at  a  very  early  period  in  life.  Butt  was,  as  I  have 
said,  called  to  the  Irish  Bar  in  1838.  He  almost  immediately 
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attained  a  large  practice — a  most  unusual  and  an  all  but  un¬ 
paralleled  experience  when  the  work  does  not  absorb  all  one’s 
energies,  but  was,  as  in  Mr.  Butt’s  case,  often  subordinated  to 
politics  and  pleasure.  In  1840,  when  only  two  years  at  the  Bar, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  old  unreformed  Corporation  of  Dublin 
to  plead  their  cause  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  against  the 
Irish  Municipal  Bill ;  and  the  appeal  which  he  made  to  the  legis¬ 
lators,  though  it  did  not  affect  the  fortunes  of  the  Bill,  enormously 
increased  his  reputation.  “The  House  of  Lords,”  writes  The 
Standard  of  May  16th,  1840,  “was  last  night  occupied  during  the 
whole  of  its  sitting  in  hearing  the  argument  of  Mr.  Professor  Butt 
against  the  Irish  Municipal  Bill.  Perhaps  no  argument  ever  pro¬ 
duced  so  manifest  and  extraordinary  an  impression.  The  learned 
gentleman  was  loudly  cheered  during  the  progress  of  his  address, 
and  still  more  enthusiastically  at  its  conclusion,  a  great  number 
of  Peers  hurrying  to  the  Bar  to  thank  and  congratulate  him.” 
One  of  the  most  stirring  passages  in  Butt’s  political  life  was 
during  the  election  for  Dublin  University  after  the  passing  of  the 
Municipal  Eeform  Bill,  when,  with  fervid  eloquence,  he  de¬ 
nounced  Sir  Frederick  Shaw,  the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  who  was 
member  for  the  University,  for  having  induced  the  Conservative 
party  to  withdraw  their  opposition  to  that  measure.  He  con¬ 
trasted  the  pledge  which  the  Recorder  gave  when  he  received  the 
appointment  of  Recorder  from  the  Corporation  with  his  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  holding  up  the  “Mirror  of  Par¬ 
liament,”  called  upon  the  electors  to  look  at  the  betrayer  of  the 
Cause  reflected  in  it. 

Butt  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  “Dublin  Conserva¬ 
tive  Society,”  and,  from  its  headquarters  in  the  house  in  Dublin, 
now  occupied  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  was  wont  to  reply  to 
the  speeches  delivered  by  O’Connell  at  his  weekly  meetings  in 
Conciliation  Hall.  Having  been  induced  to  enter  the  reformed 
Corporation  of  Dublin,  to  which  he  was  elected  an  Alderman,  he 
was  selected  to  lead  the  Opposition  in  that  assembly  to  Mr. 
O’Connell’s  motion  in  1843  in  favour  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  Butt’s  speech  on  that  occasion  was  a  masterpiece,  and  is  of 
extraordinary  interest  in  showing  unconsciously  the  trend  of  the 
subsequent  development  of  his  views  of  the  Irish  national  question. 
Sir  Gavan  Duffy,  who  was  present,  writes  :  “The  impression 
made  upon  me  at  the  time  was  that  he  felt  the  force  of  the  case 
made  on  behalf  of  an  ancient  realm,  and  staggered  under  it.  But 
his  speech  was  marked  by  broad  and  candid  admissions,  very 
grateful  to  the  national  ear.”  Butt,  who  had  led  the  extreme 
wing  of  the  old  Protestant  Ascendancy  Party,  and  had  entered 
the  new  Corporation  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  that  party,  at 
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once  acknowledged  that  he  had  no  fear  whatever  of  a  Catholic 
Ascendancy  in  an  Irish  Parliament.  He  laid  great  stress  on 
O’Connell’s  reticence  in  explaining  whether  the  legislative  inde¬ 
pendence  he  sought  was  to  consist  of  a  revival  of  the  Irish 
Constitution  of  1782,  or  to  be  something  beyond  and  inconsistent 
with  that  settlement.  Butt  gave  the  following  description 
of  the  defects  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  to  which  his  scheme  of 
Federalism  proposed  thirty  years  after  has  supplied  the  remedy. 

“He  prayed  the  country  to  mark  that,  to  become  law,  the  Bills  passed 
by  the  Irish  House  of  Parliament  required  the  assent  of  the  Sovereign 
under  the  Great  Seal,  not  of  Ireland,  but  of  England.  Now  the  Great  Seal 
of  England  was  in  the  custody  of  the  English  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Minister 
responsible  to  the  Parliament  of  England,  and  not  responsible  to  the 
Parliaments  of  Ireland.  Was  such  a  Constitution  entitled  to  be  designated 
National  Independence?  Under  the  Constitution  of  1782  there  was  no 
Irish  Ministry.  Repeal  the  Union,  and  who  was  to  be  our  Executive? 
Were  we  to  have  a  Lord-Lieutenant  and  a  Chief  Secretary  appointed  by 
an  Irish  Ministry  as  in  1782?  The  Sovereign  had  the  exclusive  rights  of 
declaring  war,  but  by  whose  advice  should  she  act?  If  we  revive  the 
Constitution  of  1782  she  would  act  by  the  advice  of  the  English  Ministry. 
Ireland  might  be  dragged  into  a  war  of  which  the  whole  Irish  people  dis¬ 
approved.  Then  again,  where  would  be  her  Navy,  her  Army,  her  Am¬ 
bassadors  to  Foreign  States,  her  Colonies?  This  was  indeed  to  make 
Ireland  a  prisoner  bound  by  Imperial  policy  without  any  right  or  power 
to  control  it.” 

After  a  debate  which  lasted  for  three  days,  and  was  conducted 
with  uninterrupted  fairness  and  courtesy,  the  division  was  taken, 
and  O’Connell’s  motion  was  supported  by  forty-five  members  and 
opposed  by  fifteen.  The  fallibility  of  political  prescience  is  the 
commonplace  of  the  historian,  but  the  Dublin  Corporation  debate 
has  given  an  instance  of  a  political  prediction  remarkably  verified. 
The  day  after  that  of  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  Repeal  Association,  at  which  O’Connell  gave  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Corporation.  In  referring  to 
Mr.  Butt’s  speech,  O’Connell  said  :  “I  watched  to  see  if  he  would 
say  anything  that  would  commit  him  against  being  the  friend  of 
repeal  hereafter,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  tell  you  that 
Alderman  Butt  is  as  free  to  support  repeal  if  he  should  think  fit  to 
do  so,  as  I  am.  A  man  of  his  views  must  have  some  yearning 
for  his  native  land,  and  though  the  word  Ireland  may  not  sound 
as  musically  in  his  ear  as  in  mine,  depend  upon  it  that  Alderman 
Butt  is,  in  his  inmost  soul,  an  Irishman,  and  that  we  will  have 
him  with  us  struggling  for  Ireland  yet.”  Butt  has  told  me 
that  O’Connell  said  to  him  in  private  conversation  :  “Isaac,  yon 
will  win  back  the  Parliament  after  I  have  failed  in  the  struggle.” 
In  1844,  before  he  had  completed  his  sixth  year  at  the  Bar,  he 
received  from  Sir  Edward  Sugden  (Lord  St.  Leonards),  when 
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Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  honour  of  a  silk  gown  for  which 
he  had  made  no  application.  From  that  time  till  his  death  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  how^ever  lengthened  his  absence  might 
be  from  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin,  he  became,  the  moment  he 
appeared  there,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Irish  Bar.  Till 
he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  first  time  in  1852,  he 
was  counsel  in  every  great  case  in  the  Irish  courts,  and  achieved 
even  an  enhanced  repute  by  his  defence  of  Smith  O’Brien  and 
the  other  leaders  of  the  Irish  insurrectionary  movement  in  1848, 
on  their  trial  for  high  treason. 

Butt,  like  so  many  distinguished  Irishmen,  amongst  them 
Grattan  himself,  entered  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  first  time 
as  member  for  an  English  constituency.  In  1852  he  was  returned 
for  the  Borough  of  Harwich,  for  which  he  only  sat  for  two  months, 
and  in  the  General  Election  of  that  year  he  was  elected  for  the 
Cork  Borough  of  Youghal,  for  which  he  sat  continuously  till  the 
General  Election  of  1865,  when  he  retired  from  the  contest,  his 
opponent,  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Neale  McKenna,  being  elected. 
Mr.  Butt’s  Parliamentary  career  in  its  first  stage  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  the  public,  who  were  confident  that,  having  regard  to  his 
record,  his  success  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  pheno¬ 
menal.  There  was  no  lack  of  opportunity  for  the  achievement  of 
fame,  as  Butt’s  talents  were  known  and  recognised  far  and 
wide.  With  his  splendid  intellectual  equipment,  he,  however, 
made  no  mark.  When  he  was  given  the  chance  of  his  life,  and 
the  object  of  his  most  cherished  ambition,  by  an  unaccountable 
aberration  he  deliberately  threw  everything  for  which  he  had 
stri’^en  away.  The  following  summary  of  this  chapter  of  his  life, 
written  at  the  time  of  his  death,  is  correct,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
dwell  further  in  a  necessarily  brief  sketch  on  so  painful  a  topic. 
“His  Parliamentary  career  had  sadly  disappointed  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  his  friends.  There  was  not  a  single  measure  on  the 
Statute  Book  associated  with  his  name,  or  a  speech  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  worthy  of  his  prowess  as  an  able  and  eloquent  debater. 
During  the  many  years  he  was  absent  from  Ireland  a  heavy  cloud 
rested  upon  his  life,  and  it  was  not  until  he  unexpectedly  returned 
to  Dublin  to  recover  his  professional  practice  and  enter  upon  a 
new  political  career,  that  he  emerged  from  the  dark  shadow  of  the 
past,  and  seemed  to  have  again  a  prospect  of  distinction.  In  the 
interval  he  had  gradually  drifted  away  from  his  conservative 
traditions,  and  had  become  more  nearly  identified  with  the  national 
politics  of  Ireland.”  He  came  back  to  Dublin  in  1864,  to  conduct 
one  of  the  most  important  mercantile  causes  of  the  period.  At 
its  close,  instead  of  returning  to  London,  he  was  induced  by  the 
cordial  manner  of  his  reception,  by  briefs  pouring  on  him,  by 
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entreaties  not  to  leave  the  Bar  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished 
an  ornament,  to  make  a  supreme  effort  to  resume  the  great  career 
which  he  had  so  recklessly  abandoned  when  in  the  zenith  of  his 
greatness.  His  arguments,  it  was  remarked  at  the  time,  were  as 
attentively  listened  to,  his  services  as  eagerly  retained  for  every 
important  case,  as  if  he  were  come  back  after  an  Easter  vacation. 
Butt’s  resumption  of  practice  at  the  Bar  led  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  great  position  of  a  political  leader  from  which  he  had  so  long 
debarred  himself.  His  return  to  the  Bar  was  almost  contem¬ 
poraneous  with  the  abortive  Fenian  insurrection,  and  in  the  trials 
which  followed  the  suppression  of  that  movement  he  was  counsel 
for  the  prisoner  in  almost  every  prominent  prosecution  from  1865 
till  1867.  His  experience  of  the  true  inwardness  of  the  Irish 
question  thus  gained  fired  him  with  a  passionate  longing  for  its 
settlement  on  an  honourable  basis.  Into  the  agitation  for  the 
amnesty  of  the  political  prisoners  which  followed  the  State  prose¬ 
cution  he  threw  himself  with  characteristic  ardour,  and  became 
the  President  of  the  Amnesty  Association,  attending  its  public 
meetings,  at  which  enormous  gatherings  assembled,  the  aggregate 
attendance  during  a  three  months’  series  of  demonstrations  in 
1869  being  estimated  at  over  a  million.  When,  in  1870,  all  the 
prominent  political  prisoners  were  released  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
the  direct  result  of  the  agitation,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Butt  was  the  most  powerful  and  prominent  man  in  Ireland, 
though  not  in  Parliament.  He  had,  moreover,  keenly  watched 
the  effect  which  the  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  of  the 
Irish  Church  had  produced  on  his  Irish  Protestant  fellow  country¬ 
men.  He  knew  the  close  identification  in  the  Irish  social  and 
political  system  of  the  Church  Establishment  with  the  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  His  position  as  a  great  popular 
leader  was  further  strengthened  by  his  warnings  to  the  farmers 
of  Ireland,  w^hich  were  so  sadly  verified,  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Land  Act  of  1870  was  a  measure  which,  in  its  wmrking,  would 
utterly  disappoint  their  hopes  of  security  of  tenure  and  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  ownership  of  the  improvements  made  by  themselves 
on  their  holdings.  In  the  midst  of  his  professional  and  political 
w’ork,  by  abridgement  of  the  time  allotted  to  sleep,  he  wrote  The 
Law  of  Compensation  to  Tenants,  which  wms  a  standard  work 
after  the  Land  Act  of  1870  had  become  law’,  while  his  Plea  for 
the  Celtic  Race  and  the  Irish  people  and  the  Irish  land  became 
the  text-books  of  speakers  on  the  Irish  land  question  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  after  their  publication.  At  length,  at  a  meeting  at  the  hotel 
in  Dublin,  on  the  19th  May,  1870,  of  some  of  the  leading  residents 
and  professional  men  of  Dublin  of  various  political  and  religious 
opinions,  to  exchange  views  upon  the  condition  of  Ireland,  the 
Home  Kule  movement  was  started.  Butt  listened  to  the 
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utterances  of  his  fellow  Protestants,  some  of  whom,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Kev.  J.  A.  Galbraith,  an  eminent  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College  and  Professor  in  the  University,  the  author  of  the  phrase 
"Home  Kule,”  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church  had  brought 
back  to  the  spirit  of  nationality  which  found  its  expression  so  often 
in  the  old  exclusively  Protestant  Irish  Parliament.  He  listened 
also  to  the  speeches  of  Homan  Catholics,  urging  that  the  time 
had  come  for  reconciliation  and  co-operation  for  the  good  of  a 
common  country  among  all  classes  and  creeds  of  Irishmen.  He 
then  intervened  in  a  moving  speech,  which  he  concluded  by  pro¬ 
posing  “that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  true  remedy 
for  the  evils  of  Ireland  is  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Parliament 
with  full  control  over  our  domestic  affairs.”  The  resolution  was 
carried  with  enthusiasm,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  birth  of  the 
Home  Rule  Movement.  A  “Committee  on  Resolutions”  was 
appointed,  which  reported  the  resolutions,  which  were,  with  very 
slight  alterations,  substantially  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  great 
Home  Rule  Conference  of  November,  1873.  Speaking  at  that 
Conference,  towards  the  close  of  his  exposition  and  explanation 
of  the  federal  scheme.  Butt,  who  two  years  previously  had 
re-eutered  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Limerick  and 
was  immediately  recognised  as  a  great  Parliamentary  leader  and 
welcomed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  with  his  stately  courtesy,  thus 
described  the  series  of  events  which  led  to  his  political  attitude  : 

“Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  Fenianism  had  taught  him  the  intensity  of 
Irish  affection.  It  taught  me  more  and  better  things.  It  taught  me  the 
depth,  the  breadth,  the  sincerity  of  that  love  of  Fatherland,  that  mis- 
government  had  tortured  into  disaffection,  and  misgovernment,  driving 
men  to  despair,  had  exaggerated  into  revolt.  State  trials  were  not  new 
to  me.  Twenty  years  before  I  stood  near  Smith  O’Brien  when  he  braved 
the  sentence  of  death  which  the  law  pronounced  upon  him.  I  saw  Meagher 
meet  the  same  end,  and  then  asked  myself  this  :  ‘  Surely  the  State  is  out 
of  joint,  surely  all  our  social  system  is  unhinged,  when  O’Brien  and 
Meagher  are  condemned  by  their  country  to  a  traitor’s  doom.’  Years  had 
passed  away,  and  once  more  I  stood  by  men  who  had  dared  this  desperate 
enterprise  of  freeing  their  country  by  revolt.  They  were  men  who  were 
run  down  by  obloquy,  and  they  had  been  branded  as  enemies  of  religion 
and  social  order.  I  saw  them  manfully  bear  up  against  all.  I  saw' 
the  unflinching  firmness  to  their  cause  by  which  they  testified  the 
sincerity  of  their  faith  in  that  cause — their  deep  conviction  of  its 
righteousness  and  truth.  I  saw  them  meet  their  fate  with  the  manly 
fanaticism  which  made  them  martyrs.  I  hoard  their  words  of  devotion 
to  their  country  as  with  firm  steps  and  unyielding  hearts  they  left 
the  dock  and  went  down  the  dark  passage  to  the  place  where  all  hope 
closed  on  them,  and  I  asked  myself  again,  ‘  Is  there  no  way  to  arrest 
this?  Are  our  best  and  bravest  spirits  ever  to  be  carried  away  under  this 
system  of  constantly  resisted  oppression  and  constantly  defeated  revolt? 
Can  we  find  no  means  whereby  the  national  quarrel  which  has  led  to  all 
these  terrible  results  may  be  set  right?  ’  I  believe  in  my  conscience  we 
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have  found  it.  I  believe  that  England  has  now  the  opportunity  of  adjust¬ 
ing  the  quarrel  of  centuries.” 

At  the  General  Election  which  followed  the  unexpected  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  Parliament  in  January,  1874,  in  Ireland  Mr.  Butt’s  pro¬ 
gramme  had  a  remarkable  triumph.  Under  a  restricted  franchise 
no  fewer  than  fifty-nine  Home  Eulers  were  returned  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  the  elections 
the  Irish  Home  Rule  members  assembled  in  the  City  Hall,  Dublin, 
and  adopted  resolutions  constituting  themselves  a  separate  and 
distinct  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  motions  and  resolu¬ 
tions  were  agreed  upon  for  introduction.  Secretaries  and  Whips 
were  duly  appointed. 

”  They  set  to  work  iu  good  earnest,”  writes  Professor  Redlich,  in  his 
monumental  treatise  on  Parliamentary  Procedure.  “It  was  Butt’s  object, 
by  motions  and  legislative  proposals  emanating  from  the  Home  Rule  Party, 
to  bring  Ireland’s  true  needs  before  public  opinion  and  Parliament,  and 
so  in  course  of  time  to  pave  the  way  for  legislation  which  was  desired. 
In  carrying  out  their  scheme  the  Home  Rulers  determined  strictly  to 
follow'  the  Parliamentary  traditions,  both  in  their  demeanour  and  in  their 
entire  obedience  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  only  immediate  result 
was  to  prove  that  their  motions  or  Bills  could  scarcely  gain  any  attention, 
when  at  last  they  came  up  for  discussion — it  was  not  until  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning,  and  they  w'ere  rejected  by  overwhelming  majorities.  Thus 
the  Sessions  of  1874  and  1875  passed  by  without  a  single  success  for  the 
Irish  Cause.  In  the  latter  year  an  event  occurred  the  importance  of  which 
could  have  been  foreseen  by  no  man.  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  was  returned 
at  a  bye-election  for  the  constituency  of  Meath.” 

To  Mr.  Butt  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  British  Parliament 
was  a  cruel  blow.  It  dashed  his  hopes,  wrecked  his  influence, 
and  gave  its  inspiration  and  strength  to  the  policy  of  obstruction, 
called  by  Mr.  Butt  the  “policy  of  exasperation,”  to  which  he  was 
by  the  whole  trend  of  his  intellectual  environment  a  determined 
foe.  In  1877  he  virtually  retired  from  the  leadership  of  the  Irish 
Party,  and  in  May,  1879,  his  constant  application  to  his  w'ork  at 
the  Bar,  the  humiliation  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  repu¬ 
diation  of  his  leadership  in  Parliament,  the  mental  depression 
caused  by  the  death  of  his  son  in  India,  and  other  circumstances, 
w^eakened  his  powers  of  endurance,  and  left  him  an  easy  prey  to 
an  illness  which  hurried  him  into  the  grave.  A  few  years  before 
his  death,  place  and  title  were  put  within  his  reach  by  the  offer 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justiceship  of  Ireland,  which  he  refused  rather 
than  abandon  a  cause  which,  w'hile  it  meant  poverty  and  heart¬ 
break  to  him,  w'as  dearer  than  life  itself.  “My  acceptance  of  such 
an  office,”  he  wrote  to  an  intimate  friend,  “would  by  many  of  our 
countrymen  be  justly  or  unjustly  considered  a  betrayal  of  the 
National  Cause.  It  would  throw  suspicion  not  only  on  ray  own 
motives,  but  on  the  motives  of  all  public  life.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  greater  evil  in  our  social  state  than  the  distrust  which  so  largely 
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prevails  in  all  public  men.  For  me  to  increase  it  would  be  a 
crime.” 

“The  demand  of  Isaac  Butt,”  said  Mr.  Redmond,  “has  never 
varied.  It  is  our  attitude  to-day,  and  is  embodied  in  the  terms 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  Isaac  Butt,  we  may  state,  failed.  He 
had  not  the  control  of  the  w'eapons  with  which  subsequent  leaders 
had  been  able  to  fight.  He  had  a  distracted  and  divided  country, 
which  did  not  understand  the  secret  of  organisation  and  of  unity. 
He  dealt  with  an  Irish  people  disfranchised.  Although  he  was 
able  in  1879  to  return  a  majority  of  Irish  members  in  favour  of 
Home  Rule,  yet  the  people  had  not  the  franchise,  and  we  know 
well  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  in  1885 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Parnell  and  the  present  move¬ 
ment  to  have  succeeded.  For  my  part,  I  deny  that  Isaac  Butt 
failed.  He  was  a  great  link  in  the  chain  of  success.  His  move¬ 
ment  would  have  been  impossible  were  it  not  for  the  movement 
of  O’Connell,  and  the  movement  of  Parnell  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  in  the  same  wmy  were  it  not  for  the  movement  of  Butt.” 

J.  G.  Swift  MacNeill. 


I  1 


VOL.  XCIV.  N.S. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAND 
SYSTEM.— (I.) 


§  1.  The  Land  and  its  Cultivation. 

All  parties  in  England  are  again  looking  towards  the  laud.  For 
the  best  part  of  a  century  the  gaze  of  politicians  and  philan¬ 
thropists  has  been  concentrated  upon  the  towns.  Not  un¬ 
naturally  ;  for  it  was  the  new  industrial  cities,  springing  up  on  every 
side  like  unhealthy  fungi,  which  suddenly  presented  to  the  states¬ 
men  of  the  day  a  problem  at  once  novel  and  perplexing.  Almost  to 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  England  had  continued  to  be 
a  nation  not  of  shopkeepers  nor  of  town  dwellers,  but  of  farmers, 
to  many  of  whom  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  wool  was  a  bye- 
industry,  carried  on  in  the  farmhouse  kitchen.  The  Industrial 
Revolution,  at  its  height  during  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth,  changed  all  that. 
The  textile  industries  were  dragged  out  of  farms  and  cottages 
into  factories;  population,  which  had  hitherto  been  both  sparse 
and  scattered,  increased  rapidly,  and  as  it  grew  was  aggregated 
into  towns.  The  development  was  not,  and  could  not  have  been, 
foreseen,  nor  was  any  provision  made  for  dealing  with  the  new 
problems  to  which  the  new  cities  necessarily  gave  birth.  The 
attention  of  the  central  government  was  at  the  moment  concen¬ 
trated — and  rightly — upon  the  great  war;  local  administration, 
though  effective  enough  for  a  rural  population,  could  not  im¬ 
mediately  adapt  itself  to  the  new  conditions ;  towns  grew  up 
“anyhow”;  planning  was  not  thought  of;  sanitation  was  un¬ 
known.  With  spiritual  destitution  the  Evangelical  movement 
made  a  brave  effort  to  cope,  but  its  forces  were  unequal  to  the 
task.  For  a  time,  therefore,  chaos  reigned  in  the  new  industrial 
centres.  Gradually,  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
something  like  order  was  evolved  :  reorganised  local  government ; 
building  regulations ;  efficient  sanitation ;  a  water  supply 
abundant  and  pure  ;  a  network  of  churches  and  schools  ;  facilities 
for  locomotion  and  the  carriage  of  goods,  and  so  forth.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  provision  of  all  these  things 
exclusive  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  claims  of  the  cities  and 
to  the  exigencies  of  commerce.  The  manufacturer  and  the 
trader,  not  the  agriculturist,  have  dominated  the  situation,  and 
have  pressed  into  their  service  almost  all  the  intellect  and  energy 
and  most  of  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

Of  late  years,  however,  there .  has  been  an  unmistakable 
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reaction.  Like  much  else,  it  acquired  impetus  from  the  South 
African  War.  A  handful  of  Boer  farmers,  bred  on  the  veldt, 
held  in  check  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world. 
With  this  nation  of  town-dwellers  it  might  have  gone  ill  but  for 
the  auxiliaries  who  came  to  her  aid  from  the  extremities  of  the 
Empire.  The  lesson  was  impressive,  and  it  was  enforced  in 
other  directions.  Military  authorities  began  to  murmur  at  the 
physical  inadequacy  of  many  of  the  town-bred  recruits.  Medical 
officers  added  their  testimony  as  to  the  physical  degeneracy  and 
mental  deficiency  of  many  of  the  children  in  the  elementary 
schools.  Alarms  were  raised  as  to  the  increasing  dependence  of 
the  nation  upon  imported  food  :  not  wheat  only,  but  meat  and 
butter  and  eggs.  Psychologists  began  to  call  attention  to  a 
change  of  national  temperament ;  John  Bull  was  no  longer  easy¬ 
going  and  phlegmatic,  but  increasingly  prone  to  excitability, 
nervousness,  and  restlessness. 

The  shock  to  our  self-complacency  was  severe,  but  it  was  not 
unwholesome.  We  suddenly  realised  that  we  had  been  unknow¬ 
ingly  developing  some  of  ihe  characteristics,  physical,  economic, 
psychological,  and  moral,  which  throughout  history  have  been  pro¬ 
verbially  associated  with  national  decadence.  In  one  department 
of  national  activity — not  an  unimportant  one — there  was  little  to 
complain  of.  For  a  century  we  had  concentrated  our  energies 
upon  money-making,  and  we  had  not  been  disappointed  of  the 
appropriate  reward. 

“  Wealthier,  wealthier,  hour  by  hour, 

The  voice  of  Britain  or  a  sinking  land? 

Tennyson  never  did  justice  to  the  cotton-spinners,  and  it  is  easy 
enough  to  turn  and  rend  the  prophets  of  the  Manchester  School. 
Urban  Lancashire  may  have  developed  certain  defects  of  its  quali¬ 
ties,  but  in  all  that  makes  for  virility,  collective  and  individual,  it 
will  challenge  comparison  with  any  other  part  of  England. 
Clearly,  however,  the  time  had  come  when  our  rulers  w'ould  have 
to  give  time  and  trouble  to  the  consideration  of  rural  problems. 
The  town  had  monopolised  attention  long  enough,  and  the 
peasantry  were  becoming  politically  articulate.  The  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  farm  labourer  to  the  parliamentary  franchise  in 
1884;  the  reorganisation  of  local  government  by  the  legislation 
of  1888  and  1894 ;  the  rapid  decay  of  agriculture  in  the  ’eighties 
and  ’nineties ;  the  depopulation  of  the  countryside ;  the  steady 
stream  of  migration  and  emigration — all  these  things  began  to 
arrest  the  attention  alike  of  the  legislator  and  the  economist. 

The  organised  Parties  followed  suit.  The  machines  w'ere 
set  to  work  to  produce  agrarian  programmes.  These  were  quickly 
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forthcoming,  and  to-day  Tories,  Radicals,  and  Socialists  vie  with 
each  other  in  dispensing  the  popular  and  palatable  prescriptions 
ordered  by  their  respective  physicians-in-ordinary. 

From  the  point  of  view  adopted  by  the  Radical  and  Socialist 
physicians,  the  case  has  recently  become  urgent,  if  not  critical. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  Budget  of  1909  the  great  landlords 
have  made  haste  to  “break  up”  their  ancestral  estates.  Nor  can 
any  candid  observer  affirm  that  their  action  has  been  irrational 
or  inconsiderate  or  inopportune.  Regarded  from  a  purely 
economic  standpoint,  the  agricultural  outlook  has,  in  the  last 
few'  years,  sensibly  improved.  But  it  has  not  been  found  easy  to 
raise  (at  any  rate,  to  sitting  tenants)  the  rents  so  rapidly  which 
fell  in  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Sitting 
tenants,  on  their  part,  are  anxious  to  stick  to  their  holdings. 
At  existing  rents,  which  are  in  many  cases  well  below  the  real 
economic  level,  tenant  farmers  are  doing  well.  But  the  sale  of 
the  big  estates  places  them  in  a  cruel  dilemma.  It  is  true  that 
in  many,  if  not  most,  cases  they  are  treated  with  the  utmost 
consideration  by  the  selling  landlords.  The  acquisition  of  their 
holdings  is  facilitated  in  every  way  if  they  are  prepared  to  buy. 
But  not  all  tenants  can  or  w'ill  buy  even  on  the  easiest  terms 
which  vendors  can  afford  to  offer.  The  “bad  times”  are  recent 
enough  to  have  made  them  cautious  and  even  timid.  What  they 
would  have  done  in  those  dark  days  had  it  not  been  for  landlords, 
who  practically  acted  as  their  bankers,  they  themselves  best 
know.  It  is  not  many  farmers  who  have  capital  more  than 
sufficient  to  work  their  farms,  and  the  last  thirty  years  have 
seriously  depleted  any  savings  they  may  previously  have  had. 
They  are  thus  faced  by  a  dilemma.  If  they  purchase,  they  make 
inroads  upon  capital  vitally  necessary  to  the  efficient  working  of 
their  farms.  If  they  do  not,  they  run  more  than  a  risk,  at  the 
best,  of  having  their  rent  raised,  by  the  new  proprietors  to  the 
true  economic  level;  at  the  w'orst,  of  being  evicted  from  the 
holding  in  which  most  of  their  capital  is  embarked,  and  which  is 
to  them  not  merely  a  business  but  a  home.^ 

Such  has  been  the  result,  doubtless  unintentional  but  quite 
unmistakable,  of  recent  legislation  and  administration. 

What,  then,  are  the  remedies  suggested?  The  Tory  party 
pins  its  faith  primarily  on  State-assisted  purchase.  True  the 
multiplication  of  cultivating-owners  is  not  to  stand  alone.  It  is 
to  be  supplemented  by  agricultural  organisation  and  co-operation, 
and  by  a  variety  of  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  position 
of  the  agricultural  labourer — particularly  in  respect  of  housing 

(1)  The  situation  is  closely  parallel  to  that  in  Ireland  after  the  passing  of  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Act  (1849). 
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and  wages.  To  such  a  policy  the  Socialists  are  naturally  opposed 
root  and  branch.  To  them  it  is  mere  tinkering  with  a  great 
problem;  worse  than  that,  its  success  would  opiK)se  an  effective 
and  permanent  barrier  to  the  realisation  of  the  Socialist  ideal. 
Nothing  short  of  state-ownership  will  satisfy  them.  The  com¬ 
munity  must,  by  one  means  or  another  (and  there  is  less  explicit¬ 
ness  as  to  means  than  ends)  reassert  those  rights  over  the  “primary 
sources  of  production  ”  with  which  it  ought  never  to  have  parted. 
Individual  owmership,  whether  the  holdings  be  large  or  small, 
is  anathema,  and  to  multiply  owners  is  merely  to  multiply 
sorrow,  to  intensify  and  prolong  confusion.  The  State  must 
become  the  universal  landlord,  and  the  land  must  be  cultivated 
with  a  single  eye  to  the  advantage  of  the  community  as  a  w’hole. 
Whether  the  actual  cultivators  are  to  be  tenants  farming  under 
the  universal  landlord,  or  State  employes  w'orking  under  an  agri¬ 
cultural  civil-service  is  a  point  as  yet  undecided.  The  thorough¬ 
going  and  consistent  Socialists  would  pronounce  in  favour  of  the 
latter  alternative  :  since  the  State  would,  of  course,  be  the  sole 
employer  of  labour  as  well  as  the  universal  landlord. 

Midway  between  the  prescriptions  favoured  by  the  Tories  and 
the  Socialists  is  that  of  the  Radicals.  Their  policy  has  this  much 
in  common  wuth  that  of  the  Socialists  :  they,  too,  look  askance 
upon  the  principle  of  individual  ownership;  they,  too,  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  fee  simple  of  the  soil  vested  in  a  public  and  elective 
body — the  State,  or  preferably,  perhaps,  a  local  authority  :  the 
County  Council,  the  Municipality,  or  even  the  Parish  Council. 
But  though  the  fee  simple  would  be  vested  in  the  State,  something 
like  permanence  of  tenure  w’ould  be  secured  to  the  actual  culti¬ 
vator.  In  fact,  the  Radical  physician  relies  primarily  upon  an 
extension  of  the  principle  already  adopted  in  the  Small  Holdings 
Act  of  1908. 

There  is  a  fourth  party  whose  members  are  outside  the  three 
orthodox  tabernacles  depicted  above.  They  draw  their  inspira¬ 
tion  from  a  trans- Atlantic  source.  The  prophet  of  the  sect  is 
Henry  George,  and  the  tables  of  the  law  are  to  be  found  in 
Progress  and  Poverty.  They  w’ould  solve  the  land  problem  and 
most  other  problems  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  land  values 
which  should  know  no  limit  save  that  of  the  economic  rent.  To 
the  uninitiated  it  may  be  a  little  difficult  to  distinguish  betw’een 
their  solution  and  that  of  nationalisation.  Mr.  George  himself 
indeed  wTote  :  “Anyone  can  see  that  to  tax  land  up  to  its  full 
rental  value  wmuld  amount  to  precisely  the  same  thing  as  to 
formally  take  possession  of  it,  and  then  let  it  out  to  the  highest 
bidders.  .  .  .  The  w’ay  to  make  land  common  property  is  simply 
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to  take  rent  for  the  common  benefit.”^  Nevertheless,  his 
disciples — or  many  of  them — decline  to  be  confounded  with 
Socialists  and  repudiate  the  idea  of  “nationalisation.” 

It  is  no  part  of  my  immediate  purpose  to  consider  the 
efficacy  of  these  various  proposals  nor  to  discuss  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  severally  rest.  I 
refer  to  them  merely  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  my 
initial  proposition  that  all  parties  are  convinced  that  the 
rural  problem  demands  attention,  and  are  busied  with  schemes 
for  the  solution  of  it.  *  Nor  is  the  land  question  exclusively 
a  rural  one.  The  difficult  problems .  which  arise  in  connection 
with  urban  land,  the  ascertainment  and  taxation  of  “site  ”  values, 
are  outside  my  present  theme,  but  there  is  one  aspect  of  the 
question  which  is  germane  to  it.  No  one  who  has  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  urban  wage-earners  can  fail  to  have  been  struck  by 
their  “land  hunger.”  It  is  not  that  they  have  any  immediate 
intention  of  forsaking  the  factory  for  the  farm,  but  that  they  are 
possessed  by  an  almost  pathetic  conviction  that  most  social  and 
economic  problems  would  be  solved  if  only  the  “people  had  free 
access  to  the  land.”  What  precisely  this  phrase  connotes  may  be 
uncertain ;  but  it  is  an  article  of  faith  with  the  urban  Socialist 
that  a  smiling  soil,  at  present  given  over  to  the  game  preserver 
and  the  golfer,  has  only  to  be  put  under  the  plough  to  afford 
remunerative  employment  to  the  under-employed  of  the  cities, 
and  ample  sustenance  to  the  nation  at  large.  The  urban  worker, 
therefore,  enrols  himself  naturally  in  the  ranks  of  the  agrarian 
reformers. 

In  fine,  no  one  is  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  they  should  be?  Does  the  existing  land  system 
fulfil  any  of  the  criteria  wffiich  may  reasonably  be  suggested? 
Does  it  produce  satisfactory  results?  Is  the  soil  put  to  the  best 
possible  economic  use  ?  Is  the  aggregate  yield  the  highest  possible  ? 
Does  it  rear  anS  maintain  a  population  mentally  and  physically 
fit  and  sufficiently  numerous  to  supply  the  rapid  w^astage  of  the 
industrial  centres?  Does  it  promote  social  contentment  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  political  stability? 

Is  it  possible  for  any  candid  observer  to  answ^er  these  questions 
with  an  unqualified  affirmative?  In  the  last  few'  years  there  has 
been  some  slight  diffusion  of  agricultural  ownership,  but  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  owners  to  occupiers  is  still  ominously  small.  France 
can  boast  nearly  three  and  a  half  million^  “ landowmers ”  as 
against  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  this  country.  Of  the  513,259 

(1)  Land  and  People,  p.  15. 

(2)  Cp.  Memorandum  ap.  Small  Holdings  Committee,  1906,  p.  437. 
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agricultural  holdings  in  Great  Britain,  453,042  are  rented,^  only 
about  12  per  cent,  are  cultivated  by  owners,  though  the  per¬ 
centage  rises  rapidly  in  holdings  of  more  than  1,000  acres.^  In 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  more  than  half  the  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion  are  “proprietors”  ;  in  the  German  Empire  92,057,839  acres 
(or  861  per  cent.)  are  cultivated  by  owners,  13,239,301  by  tenants  ; 
while  in  Denmark  88  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  cultivated  by  owners. 
That  the  condition  of  things  in  England  is  a  menace  to  political 
and  social  stability  goes  without  saying.  Does  the  economic  gain 
outweigh  the  political  loss?  The  yield  of  the  soil  in  England 
works  out  at  about  .^4  per  acre ;  the  much  poorer  soil  of  Belgium 
gives  120.  Employment  returns  are  even  more  ominous  than 
those  relating  to  production.  Between  1851  and  1911  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from  27,390,629  to 
45,216,665.  In  the  same  period  the  number  of  workers  on  farms 
showed  steady  diminution.®  Of  “occupied  persons,”  agriculture 
claims  427  per  cent,  in  France ;  35’2  per  cent,  in  Germany ;  8'5 
per  cent,  in  England  and  Wales.'*  Explanations  of  such  diver- 

(1)  Ireland  tells  a  different  tale.  Of  607,960  holdings,  389,751  are  cultivated 
by  owners. 

(2)  Cp.  evidence  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Rew  before  the  Small  Holdings  Committee,  of 
1906,  Qn.  20. 

(3)  Since  the  above  words  were  written  the  Times  has  given  the  following 
figures  ; — The  first  table  includes  farmers,  their  families  and  others  (see  Times, 
July  18th,  1913). 

I. — Number  of  Persons  (Male  and  Female)  engaged  in  Agriculture  in  Great 

Britain,  as  returned  at  each  Census,  1871  to  1901  : — 

1871»  18S1  1891  1901 

England  and  Wales  1,456,971  1,352,.‘189  1,284,981  1,192,167 

Scotland  .  254,842  240,131  213,060  204,183 

Great  Britain  ...  1,711,813  1,592, ,520  1,498,041  1,.396,350 

*  These  figures  include  “retired.” 

Note. — The  above  figures  include  all  persons  included  in  the  Census  group 
“  Agriculture  ”  except  female  relatives  of  farmers  engaged  in  work  on  the  farm 
and  farmers’  sons  under  15  years  old.  The  occupation  “domestic  gardener”  is 
included  throughout  to  obtain  comparability. 

II. — Number  of  Male  Shepherds  and  Farm  Labourers  *  in  Great  Britain 

AS  RETURNED  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1871  TO  1901  : — 

1871t  1881  1891  1901 

England  and  Wales  922,054  830,452  756,557  609,105 

Scotland  .  119,391  102,075  95,470  83,441 

Great  Britain  ...  1,041,445  932,527  852,027  692,546 

*  Excluding  sons  and  other  relatives  of  farmers,  foremen,  bailiffs  and  grieves. 

t  The  figures  include  “retired.” 

Note. — In  1901  some  wage-earning  labourers  were  returned  as  “  foremen  ”  and 
are  not  included  in  the  above  table. 

(4)  For  the  United  Kingdom  the  figure  is  13  per  cent.,  Ireland,  with  a  per¬ 
centage  of  44'7,  bringing  up  the  average.  Agriculture  includes  Fishing  and 
Forestry.  TAe  TimeSj  in  the  third  of  its  admirable  articles  (TAe  Land  and  the 
People,  III.),  di’aws  attention  to  the  relation  between  density  of  population  and 
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gence  are,  of  course,  readily  forthcoming.  But  no  explanation 
can  dispose  of  the  facts,  and  the  facts  cannot  fail  to  inspire  dis¬ 
quietude.  To  none  of  the  tests  proposed  does  the  English  systeni 
satisfactorily  respond.  Neither  economically  nor  socially  nor 
politically  are  the  results  adequate. 

Is  the  system  likely  to  endure? 

A  few  years  ago  the  tripartite  division  of  the  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion — landlord,  tenant  farmer,  and  landless  labourer— was  re¬ 
garded  if  not  as  resting  ujxin  an  ordinance  from  Heaven,  at  least 
as  entitled  to  the  sanction  of  immemorial  antiquity.  A  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  records  of  the  past  will  suffice  to  show  that 
whatever  the  expediency  of  the  existing  system,  it  cannot  claim 
the  reverence  due  to  age.  The  English  land-system  is  indeed  in 
its  entirety  not  much  more  than  a  century  old.  No  sooner  was 
this  generally  realised  than  people  rushed  to  the  conclusion— 
equally  erroneous —  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  recent  and  gigantic 
expropriation  of  the  sons  of  the  soil  on  the  part  of  a  new  race  of 
capitalistic  landlords. 

It  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  put  the  w’hole  problem  in  less  distorted 
perspective  and  may  transfer  the  controversy  to  a  less  heated 
atmosphere  if  we  sketch  briefly  the  process  by  which  the  present 
has  come  to  be.  Such  is  the  modest  purpose  of  the  pages  that 
follow. 

§  2.  The  Medieval  System. 

In  the  history  of  English  agriculture  and  land  tenure  there 
have  been  three  critical  epochs  :  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  century  which  intervened 
betw'een  1760  and  1860.  To  those  epochs  w’e  may  ascribe  the 
delineation  of  the  main  features  of  the  system  as  it  is  familiar 
to  us  to-day.  The  first  witnessed  the  dissolution  of  the  manorial 
economy,  and  the  beginning  of  the  divorce  of  the  peasantry  from 
the  soil  they  tilled ;  the  second  saw  the  conversion  of  England, 
or  great  parts  of  it,  into  a  sheep  walk ;  the  third  wms  noteworthy 
for  the  final  extinction  of  the  common-field  system  of  cultivation, 
the  triumph  of  enclosures,  the  disappearance  of  the  yeoman, 
and  the  emergence  of  the  modern  agricultural  hierarchy.  In  the 
present  article  I  am  concerned  only  with  the  first  of  these  periods. 

It  is  close  on  half  a  century  since  Mr.  Frederick  Seebohm 

agricultural  occupation.  Naturally  the  percentage  engaged  in  agriculture  tends 
to  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  density.  But  Belgium,  with  a  density  greater  than 
that  of  England  and  Wales  (252  per  square  kilometre  as  against  239),  can  find 
agricultural  occupation  for  21T  per  cent,  against  8  8.  Even  Saxony,  with  320 
persons  to  the  kilometre,  has  11’5  per  cent,  engaged  in  agriculture.  Cf.  The 
Times,  July  21,  1913. 
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contributed  to  this  Review  ^  two  noteworthy  and  arresting  articles 
on  the  agricultural  revolution  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Mr. 
Seebohm  for  the  first  time  drew'  the  attention  of  the  layman  to  the 
far-reaching  results,  social  and  economic,  which  followed  upon 
the  terrible  visitation  of  the  bubonic  plague  in  1349.  His 
conclusions  w'ere  fiercely  assailed  in  many  expert  quarters, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  now  accepted  in  their  entiretji 
by  any  competent  critic.  But  the  picture  w'hich  he  drew  of  the 
havoc  wrought  by  the  “  Black  Death  ”  w'as  extraordinarily  vivid, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  articles,  despite  much 
destructive  criticism,  have  left  a  permanent  impress  upon  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  It  is,  therefore,  w'orth  w'hile  to  recall 
the  substance  of  his  argument. 

In  the  first  place,  he  claimed  to  have  proved  by  a  variety  of 
tests  that  the  population  of  England  prior  to  the  Black  Death 
was  considerably  greater  than  had  been  commonly  supposed.  He 
computed  it  at  about  5,000,000 — a  figure  w'hich  is  now'  accepted 
by  the  most  recent  and  most  competent  critics.  The  Poll  Tax 
of  1377  affords  fairly  conclusive  evidence  that  in  that  year  the 
population  did  not  exceed  2,500,000,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  did 
not  again  altain  to  the  previous  figure  of  5,000,000  until  the 
seventeenth  century  w'as  well  advanced.  If  Mr.  Seebohm’s  com¬ 
putation  is  correct  the  mortality  caused  by  the  plague  must  have 
been  stupendous,  amounting  to  not  less  than  a  half  of  the  total 
population.  This  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  his  argumentative 
superstructure.  Depopulation  w'as  mainly  responsible  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  manorial  economy ;  the  abandonment  of  the 
customary  system  of  tillage  ;  the  beginnings  of  “enclosures  ”  ;  the 
laying  dowm  of  the  arable  fields  to  permanent  pasture ;  the 
development  of  sheep-breeding;  the  export  of  w'ool,  on  a  large 
scale,  to  the  Low'  Countries ;  above  all,  for  the  premature  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  English  peasantry,  and  the  divorce  of  the  cultivator 
from  the  ow'nership  of  the  soil. 

If  Mr.  Seebohm’s  contentions  be  sustained,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Black  Death  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  central  event  in  the 
social  and  economic  history  of  England.  How'  far  is  it  possible 
to  accept  them? 

In  order  to  answ'er  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the 
main  features  of  the  system  of  agriculture  and  land  tenure  prior 
to  the  visitation  of  the  plague. 

From  the  eleventh  century  to  the  fourteenth  rural  England  was 
divided  almost  exhaustively  into  a  large  number  of  independent 
agricultural  communities  known  as  “manors.”^  Each  manor  was 

(1)  Fortxightly  Review,  September  and  December,  1865. 

(2)  Domesday  records  9,250  manors.  Most  “lords”  held  more  than  one  manor, 
and  some  held  a  large  number. 
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“held  by”  a  “lord,”  resident  or  non-resident,  who  was  repre¬ 
sented  or  assisted,  as  the  case  might  be,  by  a  steward  and  a 
bailiff.  The  functions  of  the  former  were  primarily  judicial,  those 
of  the  latter  were  agricultural.  Between  manor  and  manor  there 
was  infinite  variety  of  detail,  but  in  broad  outline  the  main 
features  of  the  manorial  system  were  as  follows  :  the  land  was 
divided  into  two  categories — the  “in-land,”  or  lord’s  demesne; 
and  the  “out-land.”  On  most  manors  there  were  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  “freeholders,”  holding  sometimes  by  “knight 
service  ”  and  sometimes  by  free  socage  tenure ;  there  were  some 
slaves — fairly  numerous  in  the  west,  but  comparatively  rare  in 
the  eastern  counties — but  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  were 
“villeins.”  Below  the  villeins,  but  superior  to  the  slaves,  were 
the  “cottars,”  or  “bordars,”  distinguished  from  the  full  villeins 
by  the  smaller  size  of  their  holdings,  and  specifically  by 
the  fact  that  they  possessed  no  oxen  or  share  in  the 
co-operative  ploughs.  The  cultivation  of  the  manor  was 
done  partly  by  hired  labour,  to  some  small  extent  by 
slaves,  but  mainly  by  the  villeins,  the  cottars,  and  the  like  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  bailiff,  representing  the  agricultural 
interest  of  the  lord,  and  of  the  reeve,  who  represented  that  of 
the  villeins.  The  villeins  owed  to  the  lord  tw^o  kinds  of  service ; 
“week  work,”  i.e.,  regular  work  so  many  days  a  week  all  the 
year  round;  and  “boon  work,”  or  precarice,  i.e.,  special  services 
at  busy  seasons  of  the  year,  such  as  ploughing  or  harvest.  The 
villeins  had  conjointly  to  supply  ox-teams  and  ploughs  and  to  do 
the  carting.  In  early  days  there  w^as  practically  no  medium  of 
exchange  in  the  manor ;  hardly  any  money  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  the  few  necessary  payments  being  made  in  kind.  There 
were  no  “wages”  and  no  “rents.”  ^  The  services  of  the  villeins 
were  remunerated  by  land ;  the  rent  payable  to  the  lord  was 
discharged  in  labour.  Every  villein  held  at  least  one  virgate 
(thirty  acres)  in  the  common  arable  fields,  in  addition  to  certain 
rights  over  the  common  pasture. 

These  common  fields  were  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
manorial  economy.  The  arable  land  of  the  manor  was  divided 
into  three  large  open  fields^;  each  field  into  strips,  divided  by 
grass  balks.  In  some  manors  the  demesne  w’as  consolidated,  in 
others  it  was  distributed  among  the  common  fields.  The  villeins’ 
holdings  were  invariably  distributed  between  the  three  fields,  and 
frequently  it  happened  that  no  two  contiguous  strips  belonged 
to  the  same  cultivator.  The  system  of  cultivation  was  necessarily 
rigid  and  ordered.  “The  surface  of  a  manor  was  covered,”  as 

(1)  This  statement  needs  some  qualification,  but  it  is  substantially  accurate. 

(2)  Sometimes  only  into  two,  occasionally  into  four. 
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Mr.  Tawney  felicitously  puts  it,  “with  a  kind  of  elaborate  net¬ 
work  of  rules  apportioning,  on  a  common  customary  plan,  the 
rights  and  duties  of  every  one  who  had  an  interest  in  it.  A  man 
must  let  his  land  lie  open  after  harvest ;  he  must  not  keep  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  each  kind  of  beasts  on  the  common ;  he 
must  plough  when  his  neighbours  plough,  and  sow  when  his 
neighbours  sow.”  ^  One  of  the  three  fields  was  left  fallow  each 
year,  the  other  two  being  cultivated  according  to  the  prescribed 
scheme.  Besides  his  share  of  the  arable  land,  every  villein  had 
also  the  right  of  turning  out  his  beasts,  either  with  or  without 
“stint,”  on  to  the  permanent  pastures  of  the  manor;  he  had 
grazing  and  turbary  rights  in  the  “waste,”  and  rights  of 
"pannage”  and  fuel-getting  in  the  “wood.”  The  extent  of  these 
further  rights  was,  as  a  rule,  determined  by  the  extent  of  his 
holding  in  the  common  arable  fields.  The  life  of  the  villein  was 
laborious  and  monotonous ;  his  fare  was  scanty,  and  his  prospects 
of  advancement  dim;  but,  on  other  hand,  he  had  no  fear  of 
starvation  or  of  ejectment.  If  he  was  ascriphis  glehae — tied  to  the 
soil— he  at  least  enjoyed  security  of  tenure.  His  rights,  it  is 
true,  were  based  not  upon  law  but  upon  custom,  though  they 
were  not  on  that  account  less  valid  or  effective. 

This  system,  or  something  like  it,  dominated  the  rural  life  of 
England  for  at  least  three  centuries ;  many  of  its  more  charac¬ 
teristic  economic  features  survived  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  How  had  it  arisen?  When  and  why  did  it  disappear? 
To  the  former  question  it  is,  fortunately,  in  no  way  essential  to 
my  immediate  purpose  to  furnish  an  answer.  The  matter  is 
bristling  with  difficulty,  and  has  afforded  opportunity  for  endless 
controversy.  Whether  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  the  manor 
to  the  slave-cultivated  latifundia  of  Roman  Britain,  or  whether  we 
can  find  it  in  the  free  village  communities  of  the  Teutonic  folk, 
are  questions  of  undeniable  interest.  But  the  significance  of  the 
answer  is  mainly  academic  and  antiquarian. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  latter  question.  When  and  why 
did  the  system  come  to  an  end?  Was  its  dissolution  brought 
about  or  accelerated  by  the  “act  of  God,”  or  was  it  due 
to  the  malice  of  man?  Was  it  the  result  of  the  operation  of 
economic  forces,  or  did  social  and  political  motives  combine  to 
hasten  it?  Was  it  the  outcome  of  a  sudden  and  catastrophic 
dislocation  of  the  labour  market  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  or  was  it  the  inevitable  result  of  slow  but  gradual 
pressure  exerted  without  observation  but  without  remission 
throughout  the  course  of  centuries?  Did  the  manorial  economy 
break  up  in  consequence  of  'the  deliberate  action  or  the  reckless- 

(1)  The  Agrarian  Problem  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  p.  217. 
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ness  of  the  peasant  cultivators?  Were  the  villeins  consumed 
with  anxiety  to  escape  from  bondage  at  the  first  opportunity? 
Did  they  voluntarily  abandon  holdings  of  which  they  were 
virtually  owners  though  nominally  tenants?  Or  were  they 
forcibly  evicted?  In  a  wmrd,  were  the  villein  holdings  deserted 
by  the  cultivators  or  w'ere  they  enclosed  and  consolidated  to  satisfy 
the  economic  cupidity  or  minister  to  the  social  ambition  of  a  self- 
seeking  aristocracy? 

It  is  obvious  that  these  questions  are  still  calculated  to  arouse 
not  merely  scientific  controversy  but  political  passion.  They 
are  still  eagerly  debated  alike  by  the  peasant  and  the  artisan, 
and  how  much  they  are  “alive”  may  be  seen  by  the  number 
and  quality  of  recent  publications  on  the  subject.^ 

Mr.  Seebohm,  as  we  have  hinted,  imagined  that  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  a  simple  and  comprehensive  answer  to  most,  if  not  all,  of 
these  questions.  Feudalism,  as  a  social  and  economic  system, 
was  broken  up  by  the  catastrophic  disturbance  of  the  Black  Death. 
The  manorial  records  prove  that  mortality  wms  particularly  heavy 
among  the  villeins.  The  lords  were  consequently  deprived  of 
the  ordinary  supply  of  labour ;  their  lands  remained  untilled ;  the 
crops  lay  rotting  on  the  ground.  The  immediate  result  was  a 
rapid  fall  in  the  value  of  land.  Land  (according  to  Seebohm) 
which  was  worth  11  Jd.  an  acre  in  1336  fell  to  9Jd.  in  1381,  to 
6d.  in  1417,  and  to  4d.  in  1429. 

Conversely,  there  was  a  sudden  rise  in  the  value  of  labour. 
Mediaeval  ideas  were  entirely  opposed  to  leaving  such  matters  to 
be  determined  by  the  free  play  of  supply  and  demand,  and  while 
the  plague  was  still  raging  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  certain 
nobles  and  prelates,  issued  a  Proclamation  (1349)  which  formed 
the  basis  of  all  the  subsequent  Statutes  of  Lahourers.  All 
labourers  fit  for  work,  whether  bond  or  free,  were  forbidden  to 
refuse  to  work  at  the  wages  customary  before  the  plague.  If 
needed  by  their  own  lords  they  were  to  work  for  them  ;  if  not, 
they  were  to  accept  wmrk  on  other  manors.  But  if  wages  were 
fixed  by  authority,  so  were  prices.  There  was  to  be  no  attempt 
to  take  advantage  of  scarcity  on  either  side.  All  victuals  and 
necessaries  of  life  w^ere  to  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  The 

(I)  Cf.,  among ‘others  : — R.  E.  Prothero  :  Enrjlixh  Farming  PaH  and  Present, 
Longmans,  1912.  R.  H.  Tawney  :  Tlit’  Agrarian  Problem  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  Longmans,  1912.  J.  L.  and  B.  Hammond  :  The  Village  Labourer, 
1760-1832,  Longmans,  1912.  A.  H.  Johnson  :  The  Disappearance  of  the  Small 
Landowner,  Clarendon  Press,  1909.  F.  E.  Green  :  The  Awakening  of  England, 
Nelson  (?  1913).  G.  Slater:  The  English  Peasantry  and  the.  Enclosure  of 
Common- fields.  (1907.)  Hasbach  Lhdwig  :  English  Agricultural  Labourer 
(Eng.  Trans.,  1908).  F.  G.  Heath  :  British  Bural  LAfe  and  Tjobour,  King  and 
Son  (1911).  E.  C.  K.  Gonner  :  Common  Land  and  Inclosure  (1912). 
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Proclamation  was  embodied  in  statute  in  1350,  and  the  statute 
was  re-enacted  with  penalities  of  increased  severity  for  disobedi¬ 
ence  in  1360,  and  nine  times  more  at  frequent  intervals  before  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Statutes  of  Labourers  do  not,  perhaps,  deserve  all  the 
strictures  passed  upon  them  by  those  who  seek  and  find  in  them 
evidence  of  selfish  class  legislation.  But  though  less  malicious 
than  has  been  commonly  supposed,  they  were  not  less  impotent. 
In  face  of  an  economic  crisis  so  overwhelming  in  its  intensity  the 
Legislature  w’as  powerless. 

What,  then,  did  actually  happen?  Land  was,  for  the  moment, 
a  drug  in  the  market ;  labour,  on  the  contrary,  wms  in  a  position 
of  unprecedented  economic  advantage.  What  wonder  that  under 
these  circumstances  many  peasants  should  have  preferred  their 
labour  to  their  land,  and  should  have  sacrificed  the  possession  of 
the  latter  in  order  to  secure  a  free  market  for  the  former. 

For,  so  long  as  the  peasant  adhered  to  his  owm  manor  he  was 
bound  to  work  for  its  lord.  It  is  true,  as  will  be  seen  later,  that 
on  many  manors  a  certain  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
services  of  the  villein-cultivators  had  been  “commuted”  for  pay¬ 
ments  in  money  or  kind.  But  on  many  manors  no  commutation 
had  taken  place,  and  even  where  it  had  there  would  be  strong 
temptation  on  the  part  of  the  lords  to  insist  on  a  reversion  to 
the  status  quo  ante}  For  the  villeins,  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  every  inducement  to  flee  from  the  manors  to  which  they  were 
legally  attached  and  take  service  under  alien  lords  at  a  rate  of 
remuneration  determined,  not  by  the  Legislature,  but  by  the 
current  conditions  of  the  market. 

No  migration,  how'ever,  could  satisfy  the  demand  for  labour, 
and  the  lords  found  themselves  face  to  face  wdth  an  agrarian 
crisis  of  unprecedented  severity.  They  made  desperate  efforts 
to  counteract  the  economic  tendencies,  to  compel  the  villeins  to 
remain  upon  or  return  to  the  soil  to  w’hich  they  were  ascripti. 
Such  efforts  were  only  very  partially  successful,  and  by  degrees 
the  lords  accepted  the  inevitable ;  they  abandoned  the  vain  effort 
to  recapture  errant  villeins,  they  adopted  new'  agricultural 
methods,  and  made  experiments  in  unaccustomed  forms  of  tenure. 
One  such  experiment  is  of  peculiar  interest  because  it  w'as  of 
relatively  short  duration  and  testifies  to  the  special  and  transitory 
conditions  of  the  period.  I  refer  to  the  metayer  system,  or  “stock 
and  land  lease.”  This  expedient  was  probably  borrowed  from 
monastic  usage,  and  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Rogers  :  “In  the 

(1)  Whether  they  yielded  to  the  temptation  or  not  is  a  matter  of  controversy. 
Mr.  Johnson  (op.  cit.,  p.  25)  affirms  that  Roque’s  affirmative  assertion  “rests 
upon  an  assumption  for  which  there  is  no  proof.” 
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stock  and  land  lease,  the  owner  of  the  soil  ...  let  a  farm  fur¬ 
nished  with  seed,  corn,  and  stock,  live  and  dead,  to  a  tenant  for  a 
time,  the  condition  being  that  the  tenant  should  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  deliver  the  stock  scheduled  to  him,  in  good  condition,  or 
pay  the  money  at  which  they  were  valued  when  the  lease  com¬ 
menced.  .  .  .  The  stock  and  land  lease  generally  prevailed  for 
about  seventy  years  after  the  owner  had  put  it  into  operation  on 
his  own  estate.  Thus,  Merton  College  let  most  of  its  land  on  this 
principle,  shortly  after  the  Great  Plague,  and  continued  it  to 
about  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  in  the  fifteenth  century.  .  .  . 
But  the  monasteries  had  it  in  operation  until  the  close  of  the 
century.”  ^  Another  expedient  adopted  on  some  manors  was  to 
let  off  the  demesne  in  separate  farms  at  money  rents.  “Some¬ 
times  the  entire  manor  was  leased  to  one  or  more  tenants,  who 
paid  a  fixed  annual  rent  for  the  whole,  and  these  sublet  portions 
of  the  land.”  2  Such  expedients  were,  however,  presumably 
exceptional.  What  commonly  happened  was  that  the  lords 
took  advantage  of  the  death  or  desertion  of  the  villein  occupiers 
to  enclose  and  consolidate  their  holdings  in  the  common  fields. 
Where  soil  and  climate  permitted  they  laid  the  arable  land  down 
to  grass ;  grazed  it  off  with  sheep,  and  developed  a  lucrative 
trade  in  wool.  The  cities  of  the  Low  Countries,  then  the  great 
centres  of  the  woollen  industry,  were  ready  to  absorb  any  quantity 
of  English  wool.  Farming,  therefore,  came  to  be  regarded  not 
only  as  a  means  of  sustenance,  but  as  a  source  of  profit.  Com- 
iriercial  ideas  were  applied  to  land-holding,  and  men  made  room 
for  sheep.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  observed  that,  in  one  sub¬ 
stantial  sense,  victory  rested  with  the  villeins.  They  made 
good  their  claim  to  do  what  they  would  with  their  own  labour. 
In  a  word,  they  gained  their  freedom.  But,  in  gaining  their 
freedom,  many  of  them  lost  their  land.  Not  even  for  the  sake 
of  lucidity  must  we  exaggerate  the  extent  of  the  revolution  thus 
accomplished.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  large  number 
of  the  peasants  ceased  to  be  interested  in  the  soil  as  virtual 
proprietors.® 

Far  different  were  the  fortunes  of  the  continental  serfs.  Not 
for  four  hundred  years  later  did  they  obtain  legal  emancipation ; 
but  the  postponement  of  personal  freedom  gave  them  one  signal 
advantage.  Emancipation  was  accomplished  without  the  sacrifice 

(1)  Economic  Interpretation  of  English  History,  p.  65. 

(2)  Prothero  (op.  cit.,  p.  43),  who  cites  in  illustration  the  case  of  the  Manor 
of  Hansted  in  Suffolk. 

(3)  I  must  not  be  understood  to  ignore  the  movement  towards  copy-hold 
tenure  so  clearly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Johnson,  op.  cit. 
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of  their  rights  in  the  soil.^  In  France,  indeed,  the  peasants  had 
become  virtually  owners  of  the  soil,  subject  only  to  a  quit-rent 
reserved  to  the  lord,  long  before  the  Eevolution  brought  them 
complete  personal  liberty.  Nor  did  the  attainment  of  the  latter 
involve  the  loss  of  the  former.  In  Prussia  the  agrarian  legislation 
of  Stein  and  Hardenburg  enabled  the  serfs  to  attain  the  same  end 
by  a  different  method.^  In  both  countries  the  result  has  been 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cultivators  are  not  tenants, 
but  owners. 

Into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  system  of  peasant-ownership  it 
is  no  part  of  my  immediate  purpose  to  enter.  I  am  concerned  only 
with  an  exposition  of  the  facts,  and  the  pertinent  fact  is  that  in 
England,  and  in  England  alone  among  the  Western  nations,  the 
peasantry — or  many  of  them — lost  their  proprietary  rights  in  the 
land  about  the  same  time  that  they  acquired  personal  freedom. 
That  the  one  was  the  result  of  the  other  I  am  not  disposed,  in  the 
light  of  recent  criticism,  to  affirm.  Changes  of  this  kind  are  more 
gradual  than  the  exigencies  of  historical  drama  demand.  Long 
before  the  visitation  of  the  Black  Death  there  had  been  forces  in 
operation  which  w'ere  threatening  the  manorial  system.  Of  these 
perhaps  the  two  most  powerful  were,  on  the  one  hand,  the  desire 
of  the  lords  for  money  payments ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  anxiety 
of  the  villeins  to  commute  the  services  due  to  their  lords.  The 
introduction  of  scutage — a  composition  for  the  military  services  of 
the  sub-tenants — in  1156,  necessitated  money  payments  from  the 
lords  to  the  king ;  this  in  turn  naturally  reacted  upon  the  demands 
of  the  lords  upon  their  villeins.  Moreover,  villein  labour,  like  all 
forced  labour,  was  grudging  and  ineffective,  and  on  economic 
grounds  the  lords  were  disposed  to  encourage  commutation.  The 
villein,  on  his  part,  was  only  too  thankful  to  get  quit  of  his 
labour  dues  in  exchange  for  payment  in  money  or  kind. 
Gradually,  therefore,  villeinage  was  developing  into  a  system  of 
copyhold ;  more  and  more  the  villeins  were  getting  their  services 
defined  and  inscribed  upon  the  “copy”  or  roll  of  the  manor. 
Meanwhile,  the  place  of  the  villein  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
demesne  was  taken  by  a  new  agricultural  class,  a  class  of  hired 
labourers,  “recruited  from  the  landless  sons  of  tenants,  or  from 
cottagers  who  either  had  no  holding  at  all  or  not  enough  to  supply 
them  with  the  necessaries  of  life.”  But  neither  in  this  nor  in 
any  other  matter  was  there  uniformity  of  practice.  “Thus,”  as 

(1)  The  statement  in  the  text  is  necessarily  a  broad  one,  but  it  is  sufficiently 
accurate  for  my  immediate  purpose.  The  precise  time  and  mode  of  emancipa¬ 
tion  varied  much  in  different  countries. 

(2)  The  text  of  the  Edict  of  Emancipation  (October  9th,  1807)  is  printed  in 
Sir  Robert  Morier’s  article  in  System  of  Land  Tenure  in  Different  Countries 
(Cobden  Club  Essays),  pp.  369  sq.  Cf.  also  Seeley,  Life  and  Times  of  Stein. 
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Mr.  Prothero  points  out,  “there  were  hired  farm  servants  and 
day-labourers  cultivating  the  demesne  land  for  money  wages; 
tenants  paying  money  rents  only  for  their  holdings ;  others  who 
still  paid  their  whole  rent  in  produce  or  in  labour ;  others  whose 
labour  services  had  been  partially  commuted  for  money  payments, 
either  for  a  period  or  permanently.”  ^ 

Such  was  the  condition  of  English  agriculture  and  land-tenure 
when  the  Black  Death  descended  upon  the  country  and  swept 
away  half  the  population.  Whatever  its  ultimate  results  may 
have  been — and  as  to  this  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion— 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  immediate  effect.  The  social 
economy  was  completely  disorganised ;  the  labour  market  was 
dislocated,  and  the  gradual  processes  of  economic  evolution  were, 
if  not  permanently  arrested,  at  least  temporarily  diverted. 

One,  at  any  rate,  of  those  processes  was  in  the  long  rim 
emphasised  and  accelerated.  Commutation  of  labour  services  for 
rent  in  money  or  kind  was  far  more  rapid  after  the  Black  Death 
than  before.  Taking  eighty-one  specified  manors,  before  the 
Plague,  it  has  been  found  that  on  six  all  labour,  services  had  been 
commuted ;  on  thirty -one  there  had  been  partial  commutation ; 
on  forty-four  none.  Taking  126  manors  in  the  decade  (1371-80), 
complete  commutation  had  taken  place  on  forty ;  partial  on  sixty- 
four,  and  only  on  twenty-two  had  there  been  none.  On  182 
manors  somewhat  later  (1440)  there  was  complete  commutation 
on  101,  partial  on  seventy-one,  while  only  on  eight  was  there  no 
commutation  except  for  team  w'ork.^  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
by  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  old  manorial  economy 
was  rapidly  breaking  up.  There  w'ere  traces  of  villeinage  to  be 
found  even  in  the  later  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  so 
cautious  a  scholar  as  Mr.  A.  H.  Johnson  is  able  to  affirm  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  villeinage  by  tenure  and  villeinage  by 
blood  had  disappeared  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Its  disappearance  cannot,  of  course,  be  ascribed  w’holly  to  a  single 
cause.  The  Peasant  Revolt  of  1381,  though  generally  described 
as  a  failure,  contributed  something  to  the  general  result.  The 
development  of  the  export  trade  in  wool  and  the  beginnings  of  a 
rough  wnollen  manufacture  provided  an  even  more  powerful 
solvent.  But  despite  the  anxiety  of  the  modern  scholar  to 
minimise  the  importance  of  catastrophic  changes,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  among  the  operative  factors'  place  must  still  be  found  for 
the  great  pestilence  of  1349. 

Discussion  of  causes  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  rest.  I  am 

(1)  Prothero,  op.  cit.,  p.  40. 

(2)  The  figures  are  Mr.  T.  W.  Page’s  End  of  Villainage  in  England,  and  are 
cited  partly  by  Prothero,  op.  cit.,  p.  40,  partly  by  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  32. 
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concerned  rather  to  estimate  broad  results.  As  to  these  there 
can  be  no  dispute.  The  manorial  organisation  which  for  three 
centuries  at  least  had  dominated  the  rural  life  of  England,  was 
broken  into  fragments  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Traces  of  it  survived,  in  an  agricultural  sense,  down  to  the  last 
decades  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  as  a  coherent  system  it 
disappeared  four  hundred  years  earlier.  In  place  of  the  feudal 
hierarchy  of  lord,  freeholder,  and  villein,  there  definitely  and 
clearly  emerged  the  new  classes  of  landlord,  capitalist-farmer, 
and  landless  wage-paid  labourer.^  Belations  were  no  longer  deter¬ 
mined  exclusively  by  status,  but  by  contract.  Wages  and  rents 
are  alike  becoming  obnoxious  to  the  influence  of  competition. 
There  is  no  rigid  uniformity  in  the  new  system,  any  more  than 
there  was  in  the  old.  There  are  numberless  survivals  recalling 
social  and  economic  conditions  which  in  their  integrity  have 
passed  away.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  grievous  error, 
in  the  laudable  desire  to  avoid  rhetorical  exaggeration,  to 
minimise  the  outstanding  results  of  a  period  of  profound  transi¬ 
tion.  Among  these  I  have  been  concerned,  in  the  present  con¬ 
nection,  to  lay  especial  stress  upon  two  :  the  dissolution  of  the 
permanent  tie  between  the  peasant  and  the  soil,  and  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  personal  liberty.  One  other  point  has,  I  trust,  emerged  ; 
the  English  peasant  of  the  fourteenth  century  wms  not  driven 
from  the  land  to  make  room  for  sheep.  His  removal — so  far, 
indeed,  as  he  was  removed — was  due  partly  to  “the  act  of  God,” 
and  partly  to  his  own  very  natural  and  intelligible  anxiety  to  take 
advantage  of  a  sudden  and  unprecedented  economic  opportunity. 
The  turn  of  the  landlord  came  later,  and  may  furnish  an  appro¬ 
priate  text  for  another  discourse. 

To  the  agrarian  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  I  intend, 
therefore,  to  devote  my  next  paper. 

J.  A.  K.  Marriott. 

(1)  The  copyholder  to  whom  allusion  has  been  frequently  made  above  may  be 
regarded  as  the  link  between  the  older  system  and  the  new. 
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Into  the  English  theatre  there  came  with  the  first  of  the  plays 
of  Mr.  Granville  Barker  the  deliberate  indication  that  here  was 
a  writer  whose  delight  it  would  be  to  attempt  the  difficult.  There 
is  a  popular  delusion  in  the  theatre  that  the  diction  which 
great  pains  have  gone  to  make  perfect  will  impose  great  pains  in 
its  turn  upon  the  auditor — which  is  absurd,  because  the  only  test 
of  dramatic  diction  is  the  degree  in  which  it  can  please  us  by 
going  right  in  at  our  ear.  The  more  perfectly  it  is  shaped,  the 
more  easy  it  will  be  of  apprehension.  And  this  is  true,  not  only 
of  its  diction,  but  of  the  whole  constitution  of  the  drama.  A 
man  may  write  in  many  ways  and  leave  us  ultimately  satisfied 
that  we  have  taken  all  his  meaning  in ;  but  when  a  man  speaks, 
his  speech  must,  if  it  is  to  satisfy  us  without  repetition  (and  the 
theatre  allows  no  repetition),  be  such  that  our  ear  is  served 
moment  by  moment  with  just  so  much  as  the  ear  in  a  moment 
can  take  in.  It  is  a  confused  perception  of  this  obvious  distinction 
between  the  literary  and  dramatic  arts  that  kept  Browning  and 
Meredith  out  of  the  English  theatre  wffiile  it  filled  it  full  of  a 
kind  of  diction  that  sacrificed  everything  to  readiness  of  appre¬ 
hension,  and  of  a  kind  of  character  and  event  that  had  become 
unmistakable  through  long  familiarity.  Nothing  could  be  more 
familiar,  and  therefore  more  readily  recognised,  than  the  language 
of  the  newspaper  w'e  had  just  thrown  aside ;  and  the  English 
theatre  was  contented-  to  reproduce  this.  But  while  familiarity 
is  one  thing,  intimacy  is  quite  another.  We  shall  find  the  art 
of  Mr.  Granville  Barker  to  be  an  intimate  art.  And  we  shall 
find  that  his  drama  takes  its  rise  not  in  a  belief  in  an  unnatural 
ease  to  be  attained  by  adherence  to  several  factitious  rules  and 
conventions,  but  in  a  desire  to  express  through  the  theatre  as 
much  of  his  own  personal  view  of  things  as  can  possibly  be  given 
that  form  and  shape  which  are  necessary  to  effective  expression 
through  the  theatre.  In  its  deliberate  courting  of  the  difficult— 
for  it  is  no  mere  casual  flirtation — Mr.  Barker’s  is  a  definitely 
experimental  drama ;  w'e  may '  say  that  he  is  the  first  definite 
experimentalist  in  the  modern  English  theatre. 

A  man  whose  apprenticeship  to  the  theatre  consisted  in  speak¬ 
ing  other  men’s  lines  upon  its  boards  is  not  the  man  to  shape 
his  own  work  without  regard  to  the  theatre’s  conditions.  Mr. 
Barker’s  plays,  however  diverse,  have  in  common  the  desire  to 
do  something  at  once  larger  and  more  intimate  than  his  con¬ 
temporaries  are  doing,  and  they  have  also  the  technical  equip- 
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raent  by  which  alone,  in  any  art,  this  desire  will  be  safe  from 
frustration.  A  play  by  Granville  Barker  is  first  and  foremost, 
whatever  its  unorthodoxy,  a  play  that  works.  The  play  about 
the  young  lady  of  family  who  married  with  the  gardener  is  the 
play  of  a  young  man  sometimes  remembering  Meredith ;  but  it 
works  in  the  theatre — it  works  better  than  The  Sentimentalists. 
The  play  about  the  defaulting  solicitor  who  died  in  his  pride  and 
left  to  his  son  an  inheritance  of  doubt  and  difficulty  is,  with  only 
so  much  stated,  a  good  play ;  but  in  the  hands  of  this  dramatist 
it  took  on  cheerfully  the  proportions  of  an  epic  of  middle-class 
family  life  in  the  latter  days  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
remained  a  good  play.  The  play  about  a  man  whose  useful¬ 
ness  to  the  State  was  sacrificed  rather  than  that  the  State  should 
appear  to  condone  the  private  fault  which  was  irrelevant  to  his 
public  usefulness,  became,  since  Mr.  Barker  was  the  dramatist, 
not  merely  a  picture  of  political  society  in  the  Edwardian  era, 
but  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  a  whole  carefully-considered 
plan  for  the  endowment  of  Education  and  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Church.  Still,  it  carried  its  burden;  it  w^as  not  by  any 
inadaptability  to  the  theatre  of  its  generously  imagined  materials 
that  the  play  fell  something  short  of  the  most  memorable  tragedy. 
Mr.  Barker  wrote  next  a  comedy  that  had  for  its  unity  nothing  , 
less  than  the  conduct  and  whole  implications  of  a  trade,  and 
that  managed  somehow,  between  its  first  act  and  its  last,  to 
look  much  of  contemporary  civilisation  in  the  face ;  and  who 
will  be  found  at  this  time  of  day  to  deny  that  The  Madras  House, 
for  three-fourths  of  its  length  at  least,  gave  rise  to  the  emotions 
proper  to  comedy?  From  The  Marrying  of  Ann  Leete  to  the 
end  of  Act  III.  of  The  Madras  House,  Mr.  Barker’s  plays  work  : 
that  is  the  first  of  their  merits.  If  we  are  clear  about  that,  we 
may  proceed  to  see  how  they  work,  to  what  end  in  pleasure  and 
profit,  and  wuth  what  significance  for  the  future  of  the  English 
theatre. 

When  the  curtain  first  rose  on  the  earliest  of  the  plays,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  Ann’s  scream  that  came  through  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  garden  was  prelude  to  the  following  conversation  : — 

Loud  John  Caup.  I  apologise. 

Ann.  Why  is  it  so  dark? 

Loud  John.  Can  you  hear  what  I’m  saying? 

Ann.  Yes. 

Lord  John.  I  apologise  for  having  kissed  you — almost  unintentionally. 

Ann.  Thank  you.  Mind  the  steps  down. 

Lord  John.  I  hope  I’m  sober,  but  the  air - 

Ann.  Shall  we  sit  for  a  minute?  There  are  several  seats  to  sit  on  some¬ 
where. 

Lord  John.  This  is  a  very  dark  garden. 

K  K  2 
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Now  we  have  here  a  dialogue  of  a  deliberate  nicety  that  is  very 
pleasing ;  we  have  the  true  Question  and  Answer,  not  always  in 
the  closest  consequence,  and  sentences  that  are  sometimes  left 
in  the  air,  as  we  sometimes  leave  them — qualities  that  are  engag¬ 
ing  in  themselves  if  we  recognise  them,  and  that  contribute  to 
the  general  impression  of  naturalness  none  the  less  if  we  don’t. 
They  are  qualities  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  Ann,  the  young 
lady  who  married  with  the  gardener,  was  an  eighteenth-century 
young  lady  who  was  breathless  from  just  having  been  kissed; 
for  we  have  only  to  remember  the  rise  of  the  first  curtain  on 
Waste  to  recall  that  the  conversation  of  present-day  people  in  a 
country  house  drawing-room  discovers  just  the  same  qualities. 
The  true  answer  to  Constantine’s  “You  are  a  poet,  Mr.  State,” 
is  Mr.  State’s  answer,  “I  never  wrote  one  in  my  life,  sir”;  but 
it  is  not  the  answer  another  dramatist  would  have  thought  of. 
This  is  the  first  of  Mr.  Barker’s  discoveries,  that  we  really  speak 
like  that  rather  than  like  a  newspaper,  as  Sir  Arthur  Pinero 
would  have  us  think  that  we  speak.  We  may  say  of  Mr.  Barker, 
slightly  varying  what  was  said  of  another,  “He  has  an  ear.’’ 
And  now  let  me  hasten,  having  used  the  word  “real,”  to  re¬ 
pudiate  the  idea,  inseparable  from  the  word  in  some  minds,  that 
Mr.  Barker  is  either  a  phonograph  or  a  newspaper  man  with  a 
note-book.  It  is  a  curious  omission  of  these  minds  to  fail  to 
remember  that  it  is  the  newspaper  man  with  his  note-book  who 
produces  those  interviews  in  the  papers  in  which  the  originals 
cannot  hear  themselves  speak.  In  fact,  the  reporter  is  not  a 
dramatist,  and  the  dramatic  realist  in  his  dialogue,  astonishingly 
as  the  news  may  come  to  some,  is  not  a  reporter.  He  has  not 
only  an  ear,  he  has  an  imagination ;  and  what  the  ear  hears,  the 
imagination  so  shapes  that  we  may  hear  it  also  as  it  occurred, 
and  as,  in  the  theatre,  we  may  be  caused  to  believe  that  it 
occurred.  When  Mrs.  Ebbsmith,  who  was  very  fond  of  Mr. 
Lucas  Cleeve  and  lived  with  him  on  terms  of  the  closest 
intimacy,  wished  to  say  what  she  thought  of  the  essay  he  had 
just  written,  she  said,  “It  bristles  with  truth — it  is  vital”;  but 
we  know  that  if  the  expression  of  opinion  ever  occurred,  it  did  not 
occur  in  the  least  in  that  manner,  and  so  we  are  forced  to  believe 
that  the  people  never  really  did  occur  either.  So  subtle  is  the 
interrelation  between  truthfulness  in  small  things  and  truthful¬ 
ness  in  great.  It  is  this  interrelation  that  the  realist  under¬ 
stands.  But  just  as  events  can  never  be  made  to  exist  until  they 
have  been  through  his  imagination,  so  words  can  become  real 
by  no  other  process ;  until,  that  is,  they  issue  with  that  imagina¬ 
tion’s  impress.  We  have  noticed  in  the  first  persons  to  leave 
Mr.  Barker’s  hands  a  deliberate  nicety  of  speech,  and  this  does 
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not  desert  his  persons  whether  they  move  over  the  sward  at 
Marksway de  with  Mr.  Carnaby  Leete,  late  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  Cabinet, 
or  sit  in  a  library  in  Queen  Anne’s  Gate  as  prospective  members 
of  Lord  Horsham’s ;  or  merely  rotate  between  business  in  Peck- 
ham  and  a  salubrious  house  at  Denmark  Hill  with  a  view  of  the 
Crystal  Palace.  It  is  the  impress  by  which  they  are  Mr. 
Barker’s,  and  not  Sir  Arthur  Pinero’s  or  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw’s.  It 
is  only  a  step  from  Ann’s  “I  had  rather,  my  lord,  that  you  did 
not  tell  my  brother  why  I  screamed — I  had  rather.  Lord  John, 
that  you  had  not  told  my  brother  why  I  screamed,”  to  the 
phraseology  of  the  correct  Mrs.  Huxtable  when  she  learned  that 
Woking  was  a  cheerful  place,  ‘‘I  had  thought  not  for  some 
reason.”  The  step  is  a  hundred  years  or  so  in  real  time,  but 
only  some  ten  in  Mr.  Barker’s  mastery  of  comic  diction.  Thus 
we  may  find  Wedgecroft  and  Farrant  speaking  remarkably  as 
Lady  Cottesham  and  Mr.  Tatton  did,  when  this  diction  slips,  as  it 
does  at  times,  into  the  more  than  permissibly  elliptical. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Mr.  Barker’s  comic  diction 
is  its  intimacy.  He  can  give  this  personal  quality  to  the  diction 
of  another  dramatist  when  he  “paraphrases”  Schnitzler’s  Anatol. 
When  they  ask  Ann  in  the  dark  garden  whether  she  is  blushing 
after  being  kissed,  she  replies,  “I  am  by  the  feel  of  me”;  and 
we  are  often  next  the  skin,  as  it  were,  of  Mr.  Barker’s  people — 
sometimes  almost  indecently.  That  engaging  soul  Mr.  Huxtable 
has  acquired  Macaulay,  ’Erbert  Spencer,  and  Grote’s  ’Istory  of 
Greece  in  the  intervals  of  the  drapery  business,  and  one  can  feel 
the  physical  twinge  of  satisfied  ownership  in  the  words,  “I’ve 
got  ’em  all  there.”  Extraordinary  how  near  we  come  to  the  little 
beating  heart,  like  a  rattled  pea,  of  dapper  Mr.  Booth  when  he 
says,  “One  can’t  lost  half  of  all  one  has  and  then  be  told  of  it  in 
two  minutes  .  .  .  sitting  at  a  table.”  The  dialogue  is  attended, 
ever  so  closely,  by  a  small  circling  humour.  “Are  you  going  to 
be  married?”  demands  brother  George  of  Abud  the  gardener; 
whose  reply  is,  “Not  especially,  sir.”  “A  boy  or  a  girl.  Dim- 
muck?”  asks  Ann  of  the  butler,  when  Mrs.  George  is  brought 
to  bed;  and  the  answer  comes,  “Yes,  miss.”  This  humour,  as 
the  plays  go  on,  takes  to  throwing  the  most  sudden  of  little  lights, 
sometimes  deep  into  character.  It  is  illuminating  to  hear  of 
brother  George  Leete  that  he  is  “a  cork,  trying  to  sink  socially  ”  ; 
but  it  is  jx)sitiveiy  the  completest  possible  revelation  of  the  whole 
heart  and  soul  of  Mrs.  Voysey  to  have  her  begin  to  retire  for  the 
night  and  pause  at  the  door  to  say,  “I’m  not  pleased  wdth  you, 
Beatrice.”  The  speech  of  Mr.  Barker’s  persons,  every  moment 
that  they  live,  is  for  ever  taking  some  twist  or  turn  that  shows  us 
some  new  facet  of  the  truth  about  themselves ;  as  when  Mr. 
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Huxtable  begins  the  speech  to  his  errant  brother-in-law,  which 
he  has  been  preparing  for  thirty  years,  “And  I  come  here  to¬ 
day  full  of  forgiveness  .  .  .  and  curiosity.  .  .  .”  The  lambent 
humour  that  is  throwing  lights  on  these  people,  the  hand  that  is 
causing  them  to  turn  about  and  display  themselves,  is,  of  course, 
Mr.  Barker’s  ;  but  how  perfect  their  naturalness  !  This  essential 
unity  is  preserved  so  perfectly  that,  if  we  are  reading  the  plays, 
the  very  stage  directions  seem,  when  they  refer  to  crumpled 
Mr.  Booth  as  “the  poor  old  thing”  or  to  Mr.  Huxtable  as  a 
“buffer,”  merely  to  have  found  the  intimacy  infectious,  and  not 
to  suggest  the  showman  speaking  in  his  own  person  at  all.  When 
Philip  presents  a  filial  cheek  to  the  unpleasing  Mrs.  Madras,  to 
read  “It  is  kissed  ”  is  a  little  flash  of  inspiration ;  it  is  the  thing 
seen,  in  three  words ;  and  we  have  no  more  consciousness  of  an 
author’s  intrusion  than  we  have  when  Trebell  says,  “Yes,  that 
chair’s  comfortable,”  and  Cantelupe,  that  intransigent  Church¬ 
man,  “takes  another.”  This,  of  Trenchard  the  barrister,  Voysey, 
is  also  very  good  :  “The  self-respect  of  Trenchard ’s  appearance 
is  immense,  and  he  cultivates  that  air  of  concentration  upon  any 
trivial  matter,  or  even  upon  nothing  at  all,  which  will  some  day 
make  him  an  impressive  figure  upon  the  Bench,”  For  the  most 
part  it  is  the  perfect  stage  direction  that  Mr.  Barker  gives  us— 
all  that  w'e  ought  to  see,  as  Mr.  Barker,  skilled  man  of  the  theatre, 
sees  it.  This  matter  of  stage  directions  is  important.  The 
intimacy  of  Mr.  Barker’s  art  cannot  be  better  established  than 
By  a  reference  to  the  comfortable  office  of  Voysey  and  Son  at  the 
opening  of  the  fourth  act.  “It  has  somehow  lost  that  brilliancy 
which  the  old  man’s  occupation  seemed  to  give  it.”  That  is 
how  we  have  got  to  see  the  room ;  the  desire  that  we  should  see 
it  thus,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Barker  has  so  seen  it,  is  an 
example,  of  the  kind  that  I  w’ould  emphasise,  of  the  subtlety  of 
this  dramatist’s  theatrical  vision.  He  has  an  eye. 

The  attempt  to  look  all  round,  which  we  have  found  in  Mr. 
Barker’s  dialogue  and  character,  is  matched  by  an  equal  attempt 
to  round  all  in,  which  we  may  look  for  rather  in  incidental  detail. 
The  Voysey  Inheritance ,  Waste,  and  The  Madras  House,  in  their 
different  fields,  are  triumphs  of  Bounding  In.  The  marshalling 
of  the  circumstances  by  which  there  came  to  be  a  Voysey  in¬ 
heritance  for  Edward  to  shoulder  could  not  be  more  thorough  if 
Mr.  Barker  had  been  briefed'  by  the  Crown.  In  the  comedy  of 
drapery,  the  dramatist’s  zest  in  the  facts  that  at  a  Peckhara 
emporium  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  gentlemen  get  thirty 
pounds  a  year  allowed  them  if  they  live  “out,”  and  jam  roly-poly 
if  they  live  “in,”  is  quite  equal  to  his  zest  in  Mr.  Windlesham’s 
narration  of  the  exact  manner  of  the  genesis  of  a  Parisian  cocotte  s 
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new  hat.  If  the  Conservative  party  could  not  go  to  the  country 
at  the  next  election  on  the  proposals  presented  gratis  with  the 
play  of  Waste,  it  is  not  for  a  layman  to  say  why.  This  brings 
us  to  the  second  of  Mr.  Barker’s  discoveries.  His  plays  make  it 
clear  that  the  creation  of  character,  which  is  the  business  of  the 
dramatist,  need  not  stop  short  at  the  creation  of  individual  char¬ 
acter  only,  but  may  go  on  to  the  creation  of  what  one  may  call  { 
the  corporate  character  of  a  group.  A  play  by  Granville  Barker  ■ 
is,  in  fact,  a  series  of  dramatisations  of  these  group  emotions,  ^ 
each  proper  to  the  play’s  progressive  effect.  The  true  business 
of  the  dramatist,  under  this  technique,  is  seen  to  be  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  moment’s  mood.  In  the  plays  of  the  Russian  dramatist 
Tchekoff,  in  Uncle  Vanya  and  The  Cherry  Orchard  in  particular, 
this  technique  is  carried  to  a  further  point  of  conscious  achieve¬ 
ment  than  Mr.  Barker  has  yet  carried  it ;  but  essentially  the 
unity  of  The  Madras  House  is  just  as  much  a  matter  of  an  im¬ 
palpable  presiding  influence,  independent,  one  might  almost  say, 
of  individual  character  or  incident,  as  is  the  unity  of  The  Cherry 
Orchard.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Barker  has 
arrived  at  this  subtle  dramatic  technique  entirely  for  himself.^ 
Evidence  of  what  is  meant  is  to  be  found  in  any  piece  of  dialogue 
that  we  mav  take  at  random.  This  from  Waste  : — 


Fuances  Trebell.  I  think  it’s  a  mistake  to  stand  outside  a  system. 
Tlierc’s  an  inliumanity  in  that  amount  of  detachment.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Farrant  (brilliantly).  I  think  a  statesman  may  be  a  little  inhuman. 

Lady  Davenport  (with  keenness).  Do  you  mean  superhuman?  It’s  not 
the  same  thing,  you  know. 

Mrs.  Farrant.  I  know. 

Lady  Davenport.  Most  people  don’t  know. 

Mrs.  Farrant  (proceediny  with  her  cynicism).  Humanity  achieves  .  .  . 
what?  Housekeeping  and  children. 

Frances  Trebell.  As  far  as  a  woman’s  concerned. 

Mss.  F.arrant  (a  little  mockingly).  Now,  Mamma,  say  that  is  as  far  as 
a  woman’s  concerned. 

Lady  Davenport.  My  dear,  you  know  I  don’t  think  so. 

Mrs.  Farrant.  We  may  none  of  us  think  so.  But  there’s  our  position  .  .  . 
bread  and  butter  and  a  certain  satisfaction  until  .  .  .  Oh,  Mamma,  I  wish 
I  were  like  you  .  .  .  beyond  all  the  passions  of  life. 


(1)  The  deliberate  nature  of  this  dramatist’s  subtle  adherence  to  the  moment’s 
reality  is  evinced  when  he  makes  Edward,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Booth’s  question  in 
the  fourth  act  as  to  whether  he  was  present  on  the  evening  at  Chislehurst  when 
he  told  his  father  of  his  decision  to  stay  in  the  firm,  answer  “I  daresay.”  ^ 
.\nother  dramatist  would  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  they  both  remembered  i 
every  incident  of  that  evening  two  years  ago  quite  perfectly,  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  in  the  theatre  only  an  hour  has  elapsed.  But,  then,  another 
dramatist  would  have  made  Mr.  Voysey  die  from  the  chill  he  caught  in  the 
garden  during  the  second  act,  instead  of  from  some  merely  unspecified  chill 
caught  nine  months  later. 
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Lady  Davenport  {with  great  vitaHty),  I’m  nothing  of  the  sort.  It’s  my 
egoism’s  dead  ,  .  .  that’s  an  intimation  of  mortality. 

Mrs.  Farrant.  I  accept  the  snub.  But  I  wonder  what  I’m  to  do  with 
myself  for  the  next  thirty  years. 

It  matters  positively  nothing  to  us  what  Mrs.  Farrant,  wife  of 
a  minor  Cabinet  Minister,  will  do  with  herself  for  the  next 
thirty  years ;  no  more  than  whether  the  egoism  of  Lady  Daven¬ 
port,  whom  we  never  meet  again,  is  dead.  But  this  is  not 
to  say  that  any  touch  in  this  dialogue  is  without  its  value,  for 
these  remarks  that  lead  apparently  out  of  the  play’s  unity  instead 
of  into  it,  have  their  definite  purpose  in  the  creation  of  mood. 
j  When  one  says  that  this  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  play’s 
'  momentary  mood  as  the  primary  arbiter  in  a  play’s  construction 
is  the  discovery  of  Tchekoff  and  of  Mr.  Granville  Barker,  one 
does  not  mean  that  the  recognition  is  not  implied  in  the  work  of 
’  much  earlier  dramatists,  but  only  that  it  is  in  their  plays  for  the 
first  time  quite  conscious  and  deliberate.  The  Voysey  Inherit¬ 
ance,  The  Madras  House,  and  Waste  proceed  in  the  knowledge 
that  no  audience  can  gather  up  and  carry  forw^ard  every  detail 
of  their  transactions,  legal,  political,  or  commercial-philosophic, 
but  that  every  such  detail,  whether  of  character  or  incident,  is 
justified  in  so  far  as  it  is  making  smooth  and  inevitable  the 
progress  of  the  audience  from  mood  to  mood.  The  knowledge 
that  this  emotional  apprehension  is  all  that  is  really  necessary  to 
a  play’s  full  appreciation  is  the  true  solvent  of  the  dilemma 
regarding  dramatic  dialogue  wdiich  was  touched  on  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  paper.  In  a  play  by  Mr.  Granville  Barker  the  things 
that  emerge  serve  to  suggest  much  more  beneath,  and  in  this 
much  more,  apprehended  but  perhaps  not  fully  comprehended, 
the  play’s  real  unity  lies. 

.  This  building  of  a  play  cell  by  living  cell,  as  it  were,  goes  a 
j  good  way  to  achieve  a  living  organism ;  and  it  is  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Barker’s  plays  have  extraordinary  life.  What  are  the  scenes 
in  them  which  remain  most  clearly  in  the  memory?  Certainly 
those  of  the  Voysey  family  summoned  to  the  dining-room  to  hear 
the  truth  about  the  old  man  they  have  just  put,  with  every  circum¬ 
stance  of  honour,  into  the  grave ;  of  the  meeting  of  prospective 
ministers  to  decide  w’hat  is  to  be  done  about  Trebell ;  of  the  third- 
act  gathering  beneath  the  rotunda  of  the  Madras  House,  w'hither 
-  the  American  financier  has  come  to  negotiate  a  purchase  and 
whence  he  does  not  depart  until. he  has  enjoyed  as  stimulating  a 
conversation  as  he  can  remember.  Each  of  these  scenes  shows 
clearly  what  one  means  by  the  achievement  of  group-emotion. 
They  show  the  art  of  Mr.  Barker  at  its  best.  Each  person  in 
them,  while  a  true  person  studied  wdth  the  intimate  humorous  care 
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we  have  noted,  lives,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  ' 
scene.  This  is  the  triumph  of  dramatic  characterisation.  The 
dining-room  at  Chislehurst  pleases  as  a  number  by  M.  de 
Diaghilew’s  ballet  pleases ;  it  is  the  perfection  of  individual 
freedom  within  the  perfection  of  unifying  control.  Mr.  Barker’s 
drama  ceases  fully  to  please  when  a  remark  or  a  person  ceases  to 
have  definite  value  in  the  creation  of  mood.  Then  w’e  have  the 
Loose  End.  There  were  no  loose  ends  in  the  passage  quoted  from 
Waste,  because  that  women’s  talk  all  made,  every  w’ord  of  it,  for 
the  moment’s  particular  reality.  In  The  Voysey  Inheritance, 
Major  Booth’s  conversational  opening,  “I’m  not  a  conceited 

man - ”  does  not  exist  for  its  own  sake  and  degrade  him  to  the 

level  of  the  “silly  soldier  man”  in  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw’s  Getting 
Married.  Major  Booth  Voysey,  the  soldier  son,  exists  for  the 
play’s  sake,  and  never  becomes  a  loose  end  in  the  manner  in  which 
Hugh  Voysey,  the  artist  son,  becomes  a  loose  end.  With  Hugh 
Voysey ’s  conversational  firewmrks  in  the  fourth  act,  and  with 
Hugh  Voysey ’s  divorce  in  the  fifth,  the  play  of  idea  takes  two 
steps  into  the  play  of  ideas.  The  dreadful  danger  of  the  play  of 
ideas  is  that  the  ideas  may  exist  for  their  own  sake  instead  of  for 
the  play’s  sake,  and  thus  become  nothing  but  loose  ends.  Now  here 
we  have  to  tread  cautiously,  lest  we  do  Mr.  Barker  an  injustice. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  very  clearly  betw^een  Mr.  Barker’s 
drama  and  the  drama  of  certain  young  writers  who,  w’hile  they 
may  have  a  superficial  appearance  of  being  followers  of  Mr. 
Barker,  are,  in  fact,  followers,  at  a  considerable  distance  doubt¬ 
less,  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  For  example,  Mr.  Shaw  with  Man 
and  Superman  rendered  quite  popular  the  theatrical  amusement 
of  guying  one’s  mother,  and  to-day  a  whole  school  of  young 
dramatists  is  busy  Guying  its  Mother,  with  a  view  to  showing 
how  very  “advanced”  are  its  ideas.  But  Mr.  Barker  does  not 
guy  his  mother.  Mrs.  Huxtable  remains  happy  in  the  possession 
of  her  own  dignity ;  while  between  Mrs.  Voysey  and  her  repre¬ 
hensible  old  pirate  of  a  husband  there  is  a  passage  at  the  end  of 
the  second  act  that  is  quite  beautiful  in  its  sympathy  and  truth. 
Nowhere  in  his  plays  is  he  betrayed  into  that  contempt  for  his 
own  persons  which  cannot  be  indulged  without  a  loss  in  sympathy, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  a  loss  in  art.  An  artist  who  fails  in 
sympathetic  understanding  is  a  minor  artist.  Mr.  Huxtable  is, 
quite  certainly,  “a  lovable  old  buffer”  ;  a  dramatist  bent  upon  the 
“idea”  that  the  coarseness  of  suburban  shopkeepers  is  to  be 
deplored,  could  never  have  created  him.  But  perhaps  the  com- 
pletest  example  of  Mr.  Barker’s  sympathy  is  the  pathetic  little 
wrangle  in  the  waiting-room  of  Mr.  Huxtable’s  emporium,  where 
there  is  the  most  perfect  assumption  of  even-handed  justice  by 
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the  dramatist,  not  only  towards  that  bright  spot,  Miss  Yates,  but 
towards  poor  things  like  Brigstock  and  Mrs.  Brigstock,  and  that 
old  cat.  Miss  Chancellor.  Nor  is  Mr.  Barker  either  master  or 
pupil  in  the  school  which  seeks  to  show'  its  superiority  to  the 
common  theatre’s  sentimental  handling  of  death  by  being  fiinnv 
about  death.  “Life  does  not  cease  to  be  funny”  because  the 
Voyseys  are  come  fresh  from  a  funeral ;  and  we  find  Major  Booth 
never  funnier  or  more  truthfully  observed  than  when  he  is  inuring 
out  a  glass  of  sherry  “w'ith  an  air  of  its  being  medicine  on  this 
occasion  and  not  wine  at  all.”  But  a  dramatic  realist  has  imagined 
him,  and  not  a  superior  person  or  an  undisciplined  buffoon.  l\Ir. 
Barker’s  people  are  capable,  in  another  place,  of  speaking  “as  one 
speaks  of  the  dead.”  For  Edward  to  say  to  Trenchard,  the  eldest 
son,  who  was  disliked  by  his  father,  “You’re  safe  from  the  results 
of  his  affection  anyway,”  is  not  mere  perverse  irreverence,  it  is  a 
fine  stroke  of  comic  irony.  Mr.  Barker,  with  his  realist’s  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  ludicrous  ever  waiting  close  upon  the  dignified,  the 
w'orthy  twisting  suddenly  to  show  the  unworthy,  the  little  thing 
ready  to  trip  up  the  great,  is  alw'ays  the  comic  ironist.  His 
comedy  is  the  comedy  of  contrast.  Verbally,  what  is  it  that  makes 
irresistible  in  its  context  such  a  simple  thing  as,  “That’s  Buskin’s 
house,  is  it?  Yes  ;  I  see  the  chimney  pots  ”?  We  may  leave  it  to 
f  M.  Bergson  to  analyse  the  precise  nature  of  the  effect  of  Denmark 
Hill  chimney  pots  upon  a  physical  system  braced  up  to  Buskin, 
and  rest  content  with  the  fact  that  we  laugh.  Visually,  how 
comic  it  is  tfiat  w'hile  Miss  Y’^ates,  w'ith  her  tragic  little  history, 
should  be  going  out,  and  while  Jessica,  with  her  proposals  for 
lunch,  should  be  coming  in,  poor  Major  Tommy  should  struggle 
impotently  W'ith  the  telephone  in  the  foreground.  This  is  the 
comedy  of  cross  currents — not  for  a  moment  to  be  confused  with 
that  horrible  breaking  up  of  the  unity  of  impression  into  little  bits 
which  some  dramatists  mistake  for  contrast,  or  perhaps  for 
futurism.  To  come  to  bigger  things,  the  plays  themselves  are 
built  on  contrast.  If  w'e  were  analysing  the  quality  of  our  pleasure 
in  the  first  act  of  The  Madras  House,  it  would  be  accurate  to  say 
that  essentially  it  gave  us  the  pleasures  of  recognition,  with  the 
pleasures  of  surprise,  in  a  lesser  degree,  secured  verbally.  Simi¬ 
larly,  with  our  pleasure  in  the  third  act  of  The  Voysey  hiherit- 
ance — only  here,  when  Mrs.  Voysey  says,  “I  have  know'n  of  this 
for  a  long  time,”  w'e  have  one  of  the  few'  instances  of  Mr.  Barker’s 
use  of  a  surprise  that  is  deeper  than  verbal.  For  the  characteristic 
.  of  Mr.  Barker’s  plays  is  a  humorous  irony  w'hich  flickers  per¬ 
petually  and  but  rarely  flames  up  into  a  surprise.  When  the 
table  goes  up  at  the  end  of  Rococo,  and  the  vase  is  smashed  as  a 
result  of  the  eagerness  of  the  parties  to  possess  it,  w^e  are  not 
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surprised ;  but  we  have  been  continually  delighted  by  the  contrast 
between  this  eager  contentiousness  and  the  hideous  uselessness  of 
its  subject.  It  is  the  bungling  new  man  at  Lord  Horsham’s  who 
contributes  most  powerfully  to  the  emotional  intensity  of  the  scene 
that  is  to  decide  upon  life  or  death  for  Trebell ;  and  it  is  the 
grave  interest  of  the  two  statesmen  and  cousins  in  the  fate  of 
their  Aunt  Mary’s  Holbein  which  assures  us  at  the  end  of  the 
scene  that,  whatever  it  may  hold  for  Trebell,  life  will  still  go  on. 
The  whole  vision  of  the  Voysey  splendour  at  Chislehurst,  based 
as  we  know  it  to  be  upon  the  Voysey  depredations  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  is  comically  ironic,  even  in  such  little  things  as  the  discovery 
of  Mrs.  Voysey  that  the  Chinese  Empire  must  be  in  a  shocking 
state,  and  the  episode  of  Mr.  Booth’s  Christmas  presents;  until, 
in  the  play’s  last  fifteen  minutes,  the  author  becomes  a  little  ' 
earnest  about  the  future  of  his  two  young  people,  and  the  play’s 
unity  is  spoiled. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  come  up  against  Mr.  Barker’s  flirta¬ 
tion  with  the  play  of  ideas.  It  is  almost  as  though,  the  play’s 
idea  being  over,  he  thought  he  w’ere  at  liberty  now  for  a  little 
indulgence  in  ideas.  Two  plays  (not  to  mention  that  perfect  trifle. 
Prunella)  come  to  their  end  without  any  such  evil  indulgence. 
The  play  about  the  young  lady  who  married  with  the  gardener 
rather  than  with  any  of  her  father’s  fine  friends,  because,  said 
she,  “We’ve  all  been  in  too  great  a  hurry  getting  civilised,”  is  a 
genuine  play  of  idea — a  young  man’s  idea,  it  is  true;  when  the 
idea  is  exemplified,  the  play  ends  with  its  final  exemplification, 
the  gardener  lighting  the  young  lady  up  the  cottage  stairs  to  bed. 
Waste  is  a  play  of  idea,  in  which  we  have  seen  that  the  ideas, 
admirable  as  they  may  be,  are  never  suffered  to  become  loose  ends  ; 
the  play’s  end  is  the  idea’s  final  utterance,  one  and  inseparable, 
“Oh  .  .  .  the  waste.  .  .  .”  But  with  what  degree  of  truth  may 
we  say  that  the  ending  of  The  Madras  House  is  the  final  and 
inevitable  exemplification  of  that  play’s  idea?  Here,  again,  we 
must  go  cautiously.  If  we  have  been  accurate  in  our  analysis 
of  the  way  in  w’hich  Mr.  Barker  builds  his  plays,  it  must  be  plain 
that  it  is  his  wish  to  leave  us  at  the  end,  not  with  the  memory  of 
an  incident,  not  with  the  memory  of  an  apophthegm  that  has  a  false 
air  of  being  conclusive,  but  with  the  memory  of  a  mood.  A  mood 
is  a  thing  that  may  take  a  little  building ;  and  Philip  and  Jessica  , 
even  more  than  Edward  and  Alice,  have  an  air  of  being  conscious 
of  their  responsibility.  The  trouble  with  The  Madras  House  is 
that  the  mood  is  such  a  difficult  one  to  create,  “for  really,”  says 
the  dramatist,  “there  is  no  end  to  the  subject.”  The  end  to 
The  Madras  House  is  not  the  sale  of  the  Madras  House,  as  the 
end  to  Tchekoff’s  Cherry  Orchard  is  the  sale  of  the  cherry  orchard. 
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If  the  mood  we  are  to  remember  as  the  curtain  falls  is  the  mood 
of  Philip  and  Jessica  “happy  together,”  then  this  mood  might 
have  been  achieved  more  economically  than  by  the  presentation  of 
a  typical  twenty  minutes  in  the  lives  of  this  nice  couple  who  are 
the  most  confirmed  of  chatterers  about  the  health  of  the  world. 
A  dramatist  who  is  out  to  do  something  difficult  has  a  perfect  right 
to  choose  something  which,  like  most  true  ideas,  has  “really  no 
end.”  But  he  has  no  right  whatever  to  make  us  tired  with  its 
interminability  before  he  lets  us  go.  We  are  not  made  tired  with 
the  interminability  of  life  as  it  stretches  before  Uncle  Vanya 
and  Marina  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain — only  infinitely  sympathetic 
and  happy.  But  that  is  because  the  dramatist  has  succeeded  in 
creating  a  definite  idea  of  life  with  which  to  leave  us,  as  Haupt¬ 
mann  succeeded  in  The  Weavers.  Perhaps  in  The  Madras  House 
Mr.  Barker  has  not  succeeded  in  creating  a  definite  idea  of  life, 
but  only  in  its  episodic  illumination.  The  play,  although  full  of 
an  extraordinary  mastery,  is  not  the  most  completely  successful 
of  Mr.  Barker’s  plays. 

All  the  work  of  the  dramatist,  viewed  in  its  practical  aspect, 
consists  in  the  skilled  deferring  of  crisis ;  but  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  the  deferring  of  crisis  too  long.  It  is  the  particular  danger  of 
Mr.  Barker’s  dramatic  method.  In  each  of  his  major  plays  there 
is  a  man  who  (in  Alice’s  phrase  of  her  Edward)  “loves  to  think 
idly.”  These  men  who  spend  their  time  “thinking  idly”  have 
none  left  for  anything  more  than  a  “momentary  little  burst  of 
passion  ” — and  when  it  comes  it  is  as  unreal  to  us  as  Trebell’s. 
Mr.  Barker’s  failure  in  Waste  is  not  that  he  has  failed  to  show 
us  a  man  sharpened  as  a  weapon  to  his  purpose  and  wasted  because 
of  a  flaw ;  but  that,  weapon  and  flaw  together,  Trebell  leaves  us 
as  cold  as  though  he  really  were  steel.  Now  we  have  seen  that 
the  apparently  idle  talking  of  Mr.  Barker’s  people  is  not  in  reality 
idle,  but  is  contributing  to  the  moment’s  necessary  mood,  in 
addition  to  being,  incidentally,  quite  delightful.  But  Edward— 
Trebell — Philip  is  in  some  danger  of  becoming  merely  a  new  form 
of  raisonneur ,  whose  function  it  is  to  defer  the  crisis  by  “shaking 
his  fist  at  the  world  in  general  ” — (the  phrase  is  Jessica’s  for  her 
Philip).  Mr.  Barker’s  people  are  very  much  interested  in  the  world ; 
they  love  to  ask  questions  of  it.  This  is  the  ground  for  the  charge 
of  self-consciousness  against  them.  But  they  are  not  so  much 
conscious  of  themselves,  which  is  a  horrid  fault,  as  conscious  of 
their  world.  The  world  is  an  abiding  presence  to  them,  not  as 
it  is  to  simple  people,  like  Synge’s  people,  by  contrast  with  their 
own  small  piece  of  it;  not  as  it  is  to  Pinero’s  people,  who  are 
eternally  concerned  about  how  their  reputations  will  look  in  the 
eyes  of  their  “little  parish  of  St.  James’s”;  but  as  it  is  to 
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sophisticated  and  sententious  people  who  join  societies  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  world  under  their  wing  and  keeping  its 
feathers  tidy.  Even  Major  Hippisley  Thomas,  that  plain  man,  goes 
through  life  conscious  that  this  is  a  damned  subtle  world.  Jessica, 
that  nice  woman,  finds  it  a  “terrible  world — an  ugly,  stupid, 
wasteful  world  ;  a  hateful  world.”  Edward — Trebell — Philip 
comes  near  at  times  to  the  national  question,  “What  Are  You 
Going  To  Do  About  It?  ”  of  the  great  people  Mr.  Barker  himself 
has  satirised  deliciously  in  Mr.  Eustace  Perrin  State.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Barker  is  on  the  side  of  the  world,  and  makes  clear  very 
humorously  his  belief  that  it  knows  its  own  business  best. 

We  shall  not  fully  understand  the  mastery  this  dramatist  has 
over  the  technique  of  his  art  until  we  have  compared  him  with 
others.  Ibsen  himself  may  be  caught  hammer  in  hand  in  the  act 
of  “  driving  home  a  point  ” ;  telling  us  something  w^e  must  not 
miss,  that  is  to  say,  with  an  emphasis  that  does  his  belief  in  us, 
and  in  the  art  of  the  theatre,  no  service.  Over  and  over  again  in 
Waste  there  are  things  to  be  told  just  as  essential  to  the  play’s 
understanding,  and  the  dramatist  is  so  secure  of  our  attention  that 
he  has  to  give  it  no  more  than  the  delicatest  flick.  There  comes, 
“But  since  Mrs.  O’Connell  is  dead  what  is  the  excuse  for  a 
scandal?” — and  that  is  all  we  know  and  all  we  need  to  know. 
There  was  a  time  in  the  English  theatre,  not  so  long  ago,  when 
the  information,  lest  we  overlooked  it,  would  have  been  given  to 
us  in  this  fashion  : — 

Lord  Cantet-cpe.  But  since  Mrs.  O’Connell - 

Farrant.  Mrs.  O’Connell? 

Canteldpe.  - is  dead - 

Farrant.  Dead! 

Lord  Horsham 

B:.ackborough  {together).  Dead  I 
Wedoecroft  ) 

Farrant.  Mrs.  O’Connell  dead  I 

Cantelupe.  - what  is  the  excuse  for  a  scandal? 

For  the  technical  improvement,  at  least,  in  the  contemporary 
English  drama,  the  credit  is  more  Mr.  Granville  Barker’s  than 
any  other  man’s. 


P.  P.  Howe. 
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There  breathed,  in  these  early  days  of  autumn,  over  all  South 
Germany  a  spirit  of  breathless  calm — such  a  calm,  says  Euripides, 
as  preceded  the  advent  of  the  supreme  beauty  and  good  of  Helen. 
The  promise  of  the  vivid  and  portentous  summer  was  about  to  be 
fulfilled,  and  over  this  land  where  for  ever  the  words  seem  to 
whisper  :  “Take  us  the  little  foxes,  the  little  foxes  that  eat  the 
grapes,”  the  Spirit  of  the  Vine  brooded  over  her  nurslings  as  they 
were  being  brought  to  pure  perfection  in  the  deep  peace  of  season¬ 
able  days. 

And  only  a  year  before  the  Ehinelanders,  the  dwellers  by  Mosel 
and  Saar,  had  been  in  mourning !  The  aspect  of  Germany’s 
divinest  product  was  pitiable  indeed,  even  to  the  eyes  of  a  com¬ 
parative  outsider.  The  little  mysterious  plants  on  which  so 
much  depended  were  still  stiffly  upstanding,  showed  no  weakness, 
though  they  were  drenched  with  rains,  harried  by  cold  gusts, 
consumed  to  the  heart  by  mildew.  Yet  all  the  while  the  per¬ 
nicious  damp  w'as  eroding  the  leaves  and  rotting  the  grapes  in  the 
bunch,  so  that  the  fruit  was  not  worth  gathering.  Nobody 
gathered  it,  but  passed  the  vines,  moribund  in  their  thousands, 
with  more  or  less  averted  gaze.  The  vine  crop  of  the  year  was 
ruined. 

But  last  year,  the  year  that  I  was  j^ermitted  to  see  fulfil  its 
promise,  it  was  not  so.  The  outrageous  summer  of  which  we  all 
complained,  that  was  Europe’s  poison,  w’as  at  least  the  South 
German’s  meat,  and  the  autumn  w’eather,  during  the  fateful  three 
weeks  that  precede  the  accomplishment  of  the  vintage,  deigned 
to  be  propitious  for  the  health  of  these  little,  important,  nacreous 
balls  of  green  jelly,  whose  force  and  sw'eetness  is  bound  to  make 
the  world’s  stored  gaiety  for  the  next  ten  years  and  more.  The 
vintage  of  1911  was  a  record  vintage,  and  bottled  joy  without  a 
headache,  in  a  hogshead  bearing  on  its  cork  face  the  impressive 
four  figures,  will  be  sought  after  for  a  full  decade. 

It  was  the  hottest  summer  since  1453.  The  airs  of  1911 
bred  no  rotting,  root-destroying 'rains  ;  only  towards  the  end  came 
such  beneficent,  natural  mists  of  autumn  as  do  not  pierce  and 
suck  into  the  soul  of  the  grape,  but  merely  bathe  the  skins  gently, 
considerately,  in  a  soothing  and  stimulating  moisture.  Soft  skies 
and  cloudless  hung  over  the  vine  hills  and  over  an  utterly  happy 
people  going  about  the  businesses  that  occupy  them  for  forty-nine 
weeks  of  the  year,  but  stealing  now  and  then  a  possessive  glance  at 
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the  parterre  of  vines  that  marches  with  the  road  they  are  travel¬ 
ling  or  gazing  up  at  the  precipitous  crags  where  the  vines  hang. 
They  are  thinking  of  that  day,  so  near,  when  from  grey  dawns, 
through  broad  days,  and  into  the  very  heart  of  dim  moonlights, 
breathlessly  the  harvest  of  their  hopes  will  be  gathered.  The  eye 
of  their  thought  sees  the  stems  stripped,  the  grapes  squeezed  and 
pressed,  weighed,  tested,  and  paid  for,  squeezed  again,  and  sent 
down  through  pipes  into  the  barrels  of  the  cellar  below.  There 
the  last  long  stage,  ere  the  juices  reach  their  throats — and  ours — 
is  consummated  in  an  absolute  and  secret  darkness. 

In  Italy,  I  suppose — for  I  have  never  been  there — all  at  this 
season  is  colour  and  excitement,  flamboyant  faldette,  gorgeous 
purple  wine-presses,  and  barefoot,  faun-like  peasants  dancing 
down  the  foaming  must  to  the  twanging  of  the  zither  and  the  bag¬ 
pipe.  In  France,  they  tell  me,  the  wildest  passions  have  sway ; 
pleasure  turns  to  pain  and  riot,  and  the  red  blood  of  the  vine 
is  spilt  in  the  furrow,  in  the  streets  even,  not  out  of  love  but 
hate.  But  here,  on  the  broad  Ehine,  on  the  Mosel  and 
the  Saar — broad  streams  too — reigns  the  true  Pax  Ger- 
manica — no  noise,  no  sound  of  quarrelling,  but  an  almost 
sabbatical  hush  as  the  yearned-for  time  draws  near.  It  is  all 
temperate,  concentrated  anticipation.  In  all  the  little  wine- 
villages  I  saw,  many  a  day  before  the  picking,  the  smart  red  and 
green  wine-presses,  piled  in  joiners’  shops,  stacked  at  the  corners 
of  streets,  being  washed  clean  in  the  dun  gloom  of  outhouses — all 
in  readiness  for  the  day  of  days.  On  that  day  they  will  be  placed 
in  carts,  and  the  carts  will  be  driven  away  to  stand  somewhere  as 
near  the  field  of  labour  as  the  oxen  can  drag  them  up  the  steep  and 
slaty  roads,  and  all  the  pairs  of  hands  that  can  be  commandeered 
shall  be  on  board,  and  long,  slow  chorales  of  praise  and  benison 
shall  rise  between  the  furrows. 

I  say  “day  of  days,”  but  luckily  every  vineyard  is  not  ready  to 
be  gathered  on  the  same  day.  The  ripeness  of  each  hill  varies 
according  to  the  position,  the  soil,  the  degree  of  care  expended  and 
scientific  cultivation.  But  during  those  three  weeks  before  the 
Lese  I  was  impressed  by  the  sight  of  quiet,  satisfied  men  and 
women,  dressed  not  in  striking  colours  but  in  plain  hodden  grey, 
going  about  with  the  calm  light  of  pleasurable  expectation  on 
their  faces,  giving  thanks  at  wayside  shrines,  and  obviously  vow¬ 
ing  from  the  depths  of  their  simple  and  devout  hearts  peace  to 
men  and  good  will  because  this  was  a  good  vintage  year.  They 
did  not  dance  to  pifferari  or  sing  to  the  sound  of  zithers,  but  the 
true  lyric  note  of  thankfulness  was  in  their  voices  as  they  mumbled 
the  obligatory  “Tag!  ”  of  civility.  .  .  .  “Tag!’”  they  said,  pass¬ 
ing  me  on  the  road  or  looking  down  on  me  from  the  carts — those 
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long  waggons  made  of  two  ladders  and  drawn  by  two  oxen,  piled 
wdth  empty  baskets  and  the  scarlet  and  emerald  wine-press 
throned  in  the  middle  on  their  way  to  the  vineyards.  And  many 
of  the  vineyards  are  very  distant,  and  some  of  them  almost 
inaccessible. 

Here  in  the  proper  vine  country  the  crop  is  set  anywhere, 
everywhere — up  and  down  ravines,  across  and  beyond  streams, 
perched  in  any  coign  of  a  mountainous  and  jagged  landscape  if 
only  it  may  catch  the  sun.  The  poor  man,  whose  means  do  not 
admit  of  the  purchase  of  good  level  sites,  lays  a  little  soil  on  the 
bare  rock,  plants,  waters,  tends  and  grows  his  few  bushels  as 
wnll  as  he  can.  This  is  the  lowest,  humblest  end  of  the  scale; 
but  the  point  is  that  there  is  no  peasant  of  this  countryside  who 
does  not  possess,  be  he  never  so  poor,  some  little  corner  of  a 
vineyard,  and  on  this  account  is  the  joy  of  a  good  vintage  so 
universal  in  the  land.  On  the  top  of  the  scale  are  the  domains 
of  the  great  W einhdndler ,  with  their  tall  buildings  like  factories 
and  vast  machinery  of  distribution ;  whilst  the  peasants  mostly 
join  together  to  found  co-operative  pressing  associations  called 
Winzerverein.  And  there  are  the  landed  magnates  with  their 
purchased  or  inherited  estates,  situated  on  high,  appropriate  pin¬ 
nacles  of  rock  pointed  by  feudal  castles — the  robber  strongholds 
of  fiction  and  of  very  real  historic  fact.  Either  their  ancestors 
have  lived  in  these  castles  time  out  of  mind,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
famous  Schloss  Eltz,  or  they  themselves  have  purchased  and 
rendered  them  habitable  or  tastelessly  magnificent.  Euin  or 
habitation,  such  favoured  sites  are  rigorously  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  the  vine.  The  modern  German  seigneur  has  no  use 
for  the  “handsome  approach,”  for  those  “park-like  grounds” 
embosoming  his  mansion  which  figure  in  the  English  agent’s 
advertising  circular ;  he  prefers  to  grow  the  romantic  grape  up 
to  his  very  doorstep,  if  so  be  that  grapes  will  grow.  The  vines 
at  Schloss  Braunfels  and  Braubach  seem  to  creep  up  and  peer  in 
at  the  very  windows,  and  doubtless  the  sight  of  so  much  property 
that  is  at  once  poetic  and  realisable  affords  the  lord  thereof  con¬ 
siderable  pleasure.  And  the  commercial-millionaire  Geheimrath, 

owner  of  the  famous  castle  at  C - ,  instead  of  looking  down 

from  his  robber  fastness — a  modernised  Schloss,  perched  high 
over  the  town  and  dominating  th6  Mosel  valley — instead  of  looking 
down  on  fat  convoys  of  merchants  which  at  some  slight  personal 
risk  he  will  presently  descend  to  harry  and  appropriate,  can  sit 
quietly  at  home  in  his  modem-mediaeval  armchair  and  gaze  out 
of  the  window  at  his  so  practicable  wealth  lying  all  round  him. 
It  is  his  very  owii,  secured  to  him  and  his  heirs  by  no  desperate 
deed,  but  by  the  pow’er  of  the  purse  and  the  getting  of  the  best 
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chemical  advice  afforded  by  a  paternal  (jovernmeut.  Yes,  he 
may  sit  there  with  his  august  and  titled  house-party  from  Berlin 
or  Frankfort  and  muse  upon  the  beauty  of  utility. 

To  me,  the  vine  plant,  taken  singly,  is  a  pathetic  object.  The 
small,  pyramidal,  valuable  thing  appears  so  frail  and  tottery. 
Each  plant,  standing  ever  so  little  apart  from  its  fellows  as  if 
fully  conscious  and  proud  of  its  small  but  important  individuality, 
reminds  me  of  a  mawkin  at  a  fair,  a  doll  dressed  up  like  an 
Early  Victorian  lady  in  a  gala  gown,  flounced  right  up  to  the 
waist,  and  the  flounces  composed  of  soft  taffetas  silk  of  faintly 
differing  shades.  For  the  leaves  grow  all  round  in  tiers,  and 
have,  some  of  them,  a  curious,  uncanny,  coppery  sheen.  Those 
that  have  been  chemically  treated  look  iridescent,  a  deadly 
poisonous  brown  in  the  shadows,  and  of  a  sinister  grey-blue  where 
the  light  strikes  them.  No,  I  should  not  care  to  be  left  alone 
with  a  carefully-kept  vineyard  in  the  magic  time  of  evening, 
when  the  sun  declines  in  the  sky  and  the  fleeting  shafts  of  the 
sunset  catch  the  tips  of  the  leaves,  and,  like  an  enchanter’s  wand, 
point  out  the  evil,  pathological  smears  that  pass  unnoticed  in 
broad  daylight.  But  I  am  falling  into  the  pathetic  fallacy  which 
Mr.  Euskin  condemned  in  Modern  Painters ! 


It  is  the  endeavour  and  constant  custom  of  Herr  Otto  Kramp, 
the  host  of  the  Hotel  Prinz  Karl  in  Trier,  and  a  great  wine¬ 
grower,  to  have  a  look  in  on  as  many  of  his  vineyards  as  was 
possible  at  this  season  consistently  with  the  other  calls  on  his 
time  and  attention.  We  asked  him  to  let  us  accompany  him 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  and  he  ratified  his  consent  with  one 
of  the  slow,  sudden  smiles  we  had  grown  used  to.  His  moon 
face  with  the  button  mouth  had  something  Oriental  about  it.  It 
was  ordinarily  puckered  into  a  due  gravity,  but  now  and  again  it 
melted  into  such  a  sweet  and  cynical  curve  as  I  fancy  the  mouth 
of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  may  have  worn  when  he  stepped 
into  the  street,  “smiling  first  a  little  smile.” 

The  wine  trade  and  the  hotel  trade  seem  to  go  very  kindly 
hand-in-hand  in  Germany.  Herr  Kramp’s  brother,  also  a 
Weinhaendler,  was  the  landlord  of  another  hotel  in  the  city,  and 
his  father,  who  was  staying  with  him  all  through  this  auspicious 
season  of  the  grape,  was  the  landlord  of  an  important  hotel  in 
Thuringia,  and  was  also  a  wine  merchant. 

The  father’s  mouth  was  more  commonplace,  merely  that  of 
the  vieux  militaire,  and  he  had  an  enormous  paunch,  which  he 
wore  not  in  the  least  deprecatingly,  though  he  acknowledged  its 
comparative  inconvenience.  And  he  accompanied  us  on  that 
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particular  grey  day  in  September  to  a  certain  vineyard  that  his 
son  owned  near  Trittenheim,  on  the  Mosel. 

Trittenheim  is  the  next  village  to  Cluserath,  which  figures  in 
the  guide  books  as  the  longest  village  in  Germany,  for  it  is  a 
mile-long  backbone  of  street  with  no  ribs  at  all,  and  there  was 
no  railway  exactly  to  it,  but  we  understood  that  we  could  make  the 
little  Moselhahn  serve  us,  and  our  legs  too.  The  train  would  drop 
us  at  a  station  where  there  was  a  convenient  ferry  across  to  the 
other  sunnier  bank,  where  the  vineyards  were.  It  took  us  very 
slowdy,  turning  and  twisting  in  obedience  to  all  the  bends  of  the 
river.  The  carriages  have  vast  plate-glass  windows,  so  that  passen¬ 
gers  can  feast  their  eyes  step  by  step,  or  sleeper  by  sleeper,  on  the 
“schoene  Aussichten”  There  are  tables  fixed  in  the  centre  of 
each  handsome  saloon  carriage,  covered  with  the  usual  red- 
checked  tablecloth.  (I  never  drink  Ehine  or  Mosel  wine,  or  even 
beer,  for  the  matter  of  that,  without  thinking  of  a  tablecloth 
with  red  squares.)  A  brass  fiddle,  such  as  one  has  on  board  ship, 
was  placed  across  it  to  retain  the  glasses  and  the  slippery  napery 
as  well.  For,  of  course,  people  drink  when  and  where  they 
happen  to  be  thirsty  in  Germany  :  they  have  not  to  go  to  a 
special,  indispensa!)le  emporium  for  beer  or  wine,  as  they  are 
obliged  to  do  in  England.  They  do  not  drink  beer  here,  for  in 
the  wine  country  that  is  regarded  as  a  social  crime ;  so  it  was 
Mosel  wdne  the  attendant  supplied  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
there  they  sat,  Joseph  Leopold  and  the  two  Kramps,  with  their 
glasses  in  their  hands,  and  a  priest  with  his  breviary  in  his, 
amiably  discussing  the  vintage  and  the  prices  current  of  the 
grape. 

The  Mosel  is  about  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Marlow  or  Goring, 
but  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  I  have  imagined  that 
it  was  the  Thames.  It  looks  so  lazy,  and  it  is  so  swift.  In  the 
part  that  the  line  was  now  marching  with,  it  is  not  navigable. 
Little  spits  of  shore,  manoeuvred  into  breakwaters,  ran  out  from 
the  south  bank,  the  side  on  which  we  were  travelling.  I  did  not 
notice  any  on  the  other.  There  the  reddish  earth  shelved  in  and 
was  undercut,  just  as  the  banks  of  the  Thames  deplorably  are, 
though  there  are  no  steamers  here  to  do  it  with  their  wash. 
Straggling  herbs  and  flowers  grew  on  it,  as  the  mellilot  and 
willow  grow  at  Goring  or  Pangbourne,  but  still  it  does  not  look 
the  same.  It  looks  “wilder,”  children  would  say;  “haunted,” 
as  their  elders  might  feel,  especially  as  I  saw  it  to-day,  flattened 
out  under  low,  grey  clouds,  a  “stream  that  hears  .  .  .  the  flowing 
of  all  men’s  tears  beneath  the  sky.” 

Yes,  that  was  it ;  it  was  haunted ;  there  was  something 
unearthly  in  its  opaque,  green-grey  calm,  its  steady,  relentless, 
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cynical  flow,  through  a  region  abandoned,  perhaps,  under  a  curse  : 
a  country  seen  in  a  dream  through  glass.  No,  not  a  curse ;  a 
spell  such  as,  according  to  holy  Grimm,  any  old  knock-kneed, 
wall-eyed  witch  has  power  to  throw. 

A  succession  of  little  red-roofed  villages  came  in  sight  :  bend 
of  the  river  followed  bend,  the  steep  cliffs  of  the  banks  covered 
with  the  shaggy  vines  and  more  quiet  pastures.  To-day  the 
vines  were  no  longer  formal  and  lonely,  the  gatherers  were 
crawling  about  among  the  patches  like  black  and  white  ants, 
unrecognisable  from  the  opposite  bank  as  human  beings.  It 
made  the  hills  appear  to  be  alive,  to  be  moving.  For,  indeed, 
all  the  world  was  out  there  picking  grapes.  “Some  little  town 
is  emptied  of  its  folk,”  Joseph  Leopold  quoted,  having  joined  me 
at  the  window. 

There  came  another  sudden  and  outrageous  bend,  and  another 
of  these  empty  little  towns  came  into  view — and  then  more  wide 
hill-sides  covered  with  human  ants.  I  questioned  every  now  and 
then  as  in  a  fairy  story  :  — 

‘Ts  that  your  vineyard,  Herr  Ivramp?”  and  the  answer  was 
always:  “Nock  weiter!” — “A  little  further  on.” 

At  last  we  left  the  train  at  Unheim,  where  there  was  a  con¬ 
venient  ferry  for  the  vine-slopes.  We  embarked  on  an  ancient 
boat  with  a  still  more  ancient  ferryman — so  ancient  that  he  might 
well  have  been  he  whom  St.  Christopher  superseded  on  the  wild, 
black,  and  surely  German  night  when  the  Christ  child  called 
across  the  rushing  stream.  We  were  slowly,  dreamily  floated 
down  the  shallows  amid  the  sound  of  the  ripple  on  the  bows 
mingled  with  the  soft  hum  of  vine-talk. 

A  little  later  in  the  afternoon  we  were  landed  on  the  working 
bank,  and  started  to  walk  back  a  long  way  to  Herr  Kramp’s 
vineyard.  We  went  in  Indian  file,  the  river  just  below  us  and 
the  vineyards  precipitously  ascending  at  our  sides.  Herr  Kramp, 
senior,  with  his  paunch,  waddled  swiftly,  the  last  of  the  file  of 
us.  We  had  a  couple  of  miles  to  go — and  I  felt  some  pangs  of 
consideration  for  his  eighty  years — over  the  path  that,  slippery 
and  narrow,  climbed  now  to  the  shale  of  the  vineyards  and  then 
plunged  amid  blackberry  thickets  down  to  the  very  w^ater- 
smoothed  marble  boulders  of  the  stream-bed  itself.  But  I  soon 
left  off  pitying  him  or  deprecating  the  length  of  the  excursion  on 
his  behalf,  because  it  was  quite  easy  to  see  that  of  all  the  four  of 
us  he  it  w'as  who  most  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  He  was  having 
the  time  of  his  life,  and  they  were  not  even  his  own  vines,  or 
even  his  son’s. 

Shouting,  singing,  jodelling,  throwing  out  expletives,  the  old 
man  blundered  along,  ravishing  huge  bunches  of  Himmelschoene 
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Trauben  ”  Iroiu  the  vine-stocks  as  he  passed  one  estate  after  the 
other.  He  ottered  them  broadcast,  for  his  son  was  a  very  great 
Weinhaendler  in  that  part  of  the  country  and  we  were  all  privi¬ 
leged  persons.  There  is  no  paling,  no  apparent  division,  no 
fence  :  you  have  but  to  stretch  out  your  hand  and  to  help  yourself. 
Yet  Joseph  Leopold  says  there  is  no  stealing ;  it  would  not  be 
patriotic,  and  it  would  not  be  worth  while.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
between  one  property  and  another  there  is  usually,  by  way  of  a 
“term  ”  or  landmark,  an  iron  pole  set  up.  On  this  there  will  be 
an  enamelled  label,  and  on  these  labels  you  may  read  the  mighty 
names  of  the  Gebrueder  Deinhard  or  the  Koenigliche  Domaene, 
or  the  names  of  the  smallest  peasants. 

All  that  day  1  was  eating  grapes  ;  in  one  day  I  ate  more  grapes 
than  I  had  ever  eaten  in  my  life,  not  excepting  the  time  when 
I  had  scarlet  fever  and  lost  my  taste  for  the  things  that  swell 
to  enormous  purple  tastelessness  in  English  hothouses,  for  ever 
more.  From  the  hands  of  all  four  of  us  depended  continuously 
bunches  of  grapes  ;  grapes  quenched  our  thirst ;  grapes  ballasted 
us  on  the  rocky  marble  pinnacles  beside  the  shallows ;  the  juice 
of  grapes  streamed  fi’om  our  mouths,  and  with  that  same  juice 
were  our  hands  wet.  As  fast  as  we  had  partaken  of  the  produce 
of  one  vineyard  we  were  invited  to  test  another’s.  It  was  what 
one  might  call  a  “grape-crawl,”  and  1  wondered  if  the  hardened 
sinners,  male  and  female,  in  England  slouching  drearily  past  one 
public-house  after  another,  in  rain  and  mud  and  sleet,  would  not 
have  enjoyed  the  harmless  variety  of  the  unintelligent  pursuit  as 
much  as  any  “gin-crawl.”  Perhaps  not;  perhaps  the  male  sot 
and  female  drudge  would  have  replied  like  the  sated  Duchesse  de 
Longueville  :  “  Que  voulez-vous  que  je  vous  dise :  je  n'airne  pas 
les  plaisirs  imiocents.” 

“Glorious  !  Splendid  !  Praise  the  Ijord  !  ”  the  fine  old  German 
gentleman  behind  me  muttered,  polishing  off  one  bunch  after 
another,  stripping  round  globe  after  round  globe  off  from  its  stalk 
as  he  walked  along.  And  from  time  to  time,  indeed,  he  burst  into 
a  shout  of  praise  at  sight  of  a  laden  tree — such  a  real  shout  and 
roar  of  praise  that  I  thought  at  first,  not  knowing  his  dialect  very 
well,  that  he  was  enraged  at  the  misdeeds  rather  than  over¬ 
joyed  at  the  good  fortunes  of  his  neighbours.  .  .  .  And  still  we 
stripped  the  round  globes  from  the  wet  stalks.  ...  I  should  not 
have  dared  for  a  moment  to'  drop  to  the  ground  the  fleshly 
envelope  of  the  god  of  Herr  Kramp’s  adoration.  And  there  was 
no  need  to  do  so.  The  skins  were  quite  soft,  and  no  hand  but 
my  own  had  ever  touched  them. 

And  old  Herr  Kramp’s  paean  w^as  one  of  the  most  gratifying  and 
spiritually  beautiful  workings  of  the  mind  that  I  have  ever 
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witnessed.  To  hear  him  break  forth  into  jubilation  and  thanks¬ 
giving,  to  see  him  craning  up,  stretching  his  troublesome  stomach 
longitudinally  as  he  raised  his  short  right  arm,  prolonged  by  a 
forked  stick,  to  pull  down  into  his  purview  the  boughs  of  fruit¬ 
bearing  trees  that  fringed  the  vineyards  and  became  more 
common  as  we  approached  the  villages — all  these  things,  ejacula¬ 
tions,  smiles,  roars  of  joyful  laughter,  the  whole  being  of  the 
man  being  stretched  to  express  satisfaction  and  gratitude — all 
these  things  seemed  to  be  an  essay  in  pure  thanksgiving,  as  one 
might  make  an  essay  in  pure  music  or  pure  art  for  the  sake  of 
the  art — all  these  things  seemed,  since  none  of  the  fruit  trees,  nor 
vines,  were  his,  to  render  more  pleasant  and  more  good  that  great 
green  landscape  that  lay  beneath  a  sky  like  a  jewel  and  a  sun 
that  hung  breathless  and  motionless  as  if  it  gazed  with  wonder 
upon  its  own  work.  It  was  pure  religion. 

A  simple  piety — for  although  just  now  the  vine  was  the  thing 
and  the  sky  was  actually  grey,  he  could  take  an  interest  in  all 
the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  other  harvests  of  this" 
remarkable  year,  that  seemed  for  so  long  to  have  lain  beneath 
that  sky  and  that  sun  that  it  was  difficult  to  gaze  upon  them  in 
the  greyness  and  forget  that  of  which  they  were  the  real  expres¬ 
sion.  So  that  it  seemed  that  the  fruits  themselves  radiated  a 
tranquil  sunshine.  And  apples,  plums  and  pears,  the  reddest, 
the  purplest  that  I  have  ever  seen,  show^ed  me  their  blushing 
beauties  one  after  another  as  the  boughs  that  bore  them  were 
pulled  down  for  a  moment  and  allowed  to  fly  back  again  by  the 
enthusiastic  old  fellow\  And  now  I  knew  the  meaning  of  that 
verse  of  the  English  Tjitany  that  I  had  so  often  heard  droned  out 
without  unction  or  emotion  in  numberless  village  churches  in  poor, 
rain-sodden,  caprice-ridden  England.  (I  am  alluding  to  the 
caprice  of  the  elements,  wrought  on  an  unfortunate  island  of 
which  no  spot  on  an  average  is  further  aw’ay  from  the  sea  than 
eighty  miles — an  island  sw'ept  continually  hy  the  sea-fret  and 
dominated  by  the  mountain  gloom.) 

“The  kindly  fruits  of  the  Earth,  so  that  in  due  time  we  may 
enjoy  them !  ” — the  irony  of  it !  How  not  to  admire  the  proud 
patience,  that  finds  in  Shakespeare’s  :  “precious  stone  set  in  a 
silver  sea,’’  a  panacea  for  tariff  ills,  and  a  climate  that  has  no 
equal  for  contrariness !  In  Germany,  too,  there  are  elemental 
reverses,  but  they  are  not  normal.  The  wane  crop  may  be  ruined 
by  the  rain  in  one  dismal  year  like  1910,  but  a  good  year  coming 
once  in  seven  will  restore  the  balance. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  depends  more  than  any  other 
avocation  on  the  personal  care  bestowed  on  it — the  personal  care 
of  a  wise  and  experienced  cultivator.  It  is  an  expensive 
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business,  to  begin  with ;  good  plants  and  planting  will  cost  any. 
thing  up  to  ^40  an  acre,  and  then,  given  a  fairly  decent  soil, 
the  growth  must  be  nursed  and  tended  like  a  baby  for  six  or 
seven  years  before  it  will  show  signs  of  bearing  a  paying  crop. 
It  must  be  heavily  manured,  and  the  manure  and  everything 
else  must  be  carried,  as  a  rule  on  men’s  backs.  There  is  no 
other  way.  In  some  cases  the  plot  lies  so  steeply  as  to  be  almost 
perpendicular,  and  always  the  ground  is  so  covered  with  shale 
and  loose  rock  that  the  cultivator  has  difficulty  even  in  keeping 
his  foothold.  The  very  soil  has  often  to  be  carried  up 
literally  in  hodsful,  much  in  the  same  way  as,  so  we  were  told 
at  our  mother’s  knee,  the  bare  volcanic  rock  of  Malta  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  human  cultivation.  As  the  caddie  at  golf  places  a  little 
heap  of  sand  for  the  ball  to  rest  on,  so  the  soil  has  been  placed, 
and  here  and  there  the  absolutely  implantable  crests  and  peaks 
of  basalt  jut  out  from  the  mat  of  green  that  seems  to  mount  them 
knee-high.  Rome  of  these  peaks  have  been  cleverly  blasted  into 
terraces,  banked  up,  as  it  were,  by  a  naked  wall  of  rock  that 
shines  out  white  as  milk.  The  surface  has  been  whitewashed  in 
order  to  reflect  the  maximum  of  light  and  heat  for  the  vines. 
The  sun  ;  the  poetry  and  life  of  the  vine,  above  ! — and  below,  the 
manure  ;  the  prose  !  Manure  !  Well,  though  there  is  not  much 
that  is  i^oetical  about  it,  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  macabre 
and  grotesque.  For  the  vine  is  said  to  prefer  some  very  strange 
varieties  of  compost.  Leather  is  favoured  by  the  capricious 
plant  :  an  old  pair  of  boots  is  very  sov’ran,  and  if  you  wmnt  the 
vine  at  your  door  to  flourish  and  attain  unto  the  very  roof-tree 
you  had  better  ensure  its  growdh  by  laying  down  an  old  leather 
portmanteau  before  you  plant  it. 

One  is  driven  to  think  of  an  older  and  more  savage  form  of 
wffiat  may  be,  after  all,  a  mere  superstition,  though  Joseph 
Leopold  swears  that  it  is  a  chemical  fact.  Did  ever  the  body 
of  a  young  child  fructify  a  vineyard  in  the  olden  days,  or  at  best 
the  unconsidered  body  of  a  captive  or  a  slave?  And  back  goes 
one’s  thought  to  the  legends  of  Dionysus,  and  the  sacrificial 
knife  seems  to  be  flourished  over  the  dark  soil  w'hence  springs  the 
twisted  stock.  Nay,  further  back,  to  the  first  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over,  when  the  lintels  of  the  ^oors  w^ere  washed  in  blood.  In 
England  to-day  you  may  hear  the  echo  of  the  savage  idea  in  the 
chant  of  the  hordes  of  the  Eegenerate  as  they  roam  through  quiet 
country  villages  on  the  Sabbath  :  “Washed  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb.”  .  .  .  The  officers  of  the  Salvation  Army,  like  the  high 
priests  of  old,  do  not  probably  suffer  from  imagination  as,  all 
unconscious  of  the  terrible  traditional  force  of  the  wwds,  they 
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shout  their  terrible  refrain  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  go  in  to 
their  well-earned  teas. 

And  be  sure  the  family  Kramp  did  not  think  of  these  things 
as  we  walked,  Indian  file,  along  the  narrow  path,  weltering  vine¬ 
yards  upon  the  one  hand  and  the  calm  Mosel  on  the  other.  The 
son’s  little  button  mouth  was  pinched  in  calculation ;  the  father’s 
toothless  one  was  roaring  out  :  “Te  Deum  laudamus.”  The  carts 
with  wine-presses  ready  poised  in  them  stood  about,  waiting  for 
their  loads — the  brimming  hodsful  that  peasants  were  all  the  while 
carrying  to  them  down  the  steep  hillsides.  When  the  peasants 
had  descended  to  the  carts,  they  upset  the  hods  into  the  wine¬ 
presses  overhead,  climbing  up  short  ladders,  very  much  as  an 
English  dustman,  with  an  “Ouf !  ”  of  relief,  empties  refuse  into 
the  borough  cart.  They  had  come  stumbling  down  the  narrow 
tracks  which  were  all  the  space  the  owners  of  the  vineyards  had 
been  able  to  spare  for  transport.  On  these  channel  beds,  like 
mere  watercourses,  where  torrential  streams  seemed  only  yester¬ 
day  to  have  rushed  down,  there  lay  enough  loose  stones  to  make 
a  careless  ste})  quite  dangerous  to  men  burdened  as  these 
porters  were  with  enormous  receptacles  filled  by  the  women- 
pickers  among  the  vines.  They  were  shaj)ed  like  a  dustman’s 
basket,  and  strapped  on  to  their  backs;  they  were  sometimes 
made  of  osier  w'ork  or  leather,  but  most  often  of  a  green-painted 
metal,  which  had  the  effect  of  making  the  grape-carriers  appear 
like  shard-beetles  or  men  in  armour. 

Some  of  them  emptied  their  hods  into  the  carts,  the  rest  went 
straight  down  to  the  ferry-boats  which  were  waiting  to  take  them 
and  their  burdens,  just  as  they  stood,  to  the  village  on  the  other 
side.  When  half  a  score  of  men,  backed  by  their  hods,  packed  into 
the  boat,  they  were  nearly  lost  to  sight  behind  the  enormous  stack 
of  metal  they  bore.  Their  heads  appeared  to  peep  modestly  round 
the  corners  of  the  hods,  and  one  imagined  a  boat  full  of  armed 
warriors,  hiding  behind  their  bronze  shields,  sheltering  from 
arrows.  .  .  . 

One  man  sat  in  his  cart,  like  a  bonze,  behind  his  wine-press 
that  was  full  of  grapes.  He  was  offering  them  as  samples.  As 
we  passed,  Herr  Kramp,  calm,  suave,  imperturbable,  handled  a 
bunch,  tasted  a  grape,  and  lingered  behind  for  a  few  seconds.  .  .  . 

“Otto,”  said  his  father  complacently,  “is  doing  business.” 

When  he  rejoined  us  he  had  just  bought  the  entire  produce  of 
that  man’s  vineyard — about  nine  thousand  gallons  of  must.  He 
was  as  composed — nay,  more  so — as  a  stockbroker  who  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  beared  some  stock  on  Wall  Street ;  and  we  all  went 
quietly  on  to  the  communal  wine-press  at  Cluserath,  where  these 
grapes  would  be  tested  and  paid  for,  and  I  should  taste  for  the 
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first  time  in  my  life  the  foaming  must  of  poetry.  We  walked 
past  his  own  vineyard,  to  which  he  gave  only  a  cursory  glance, 
for  he  had  visited  it  the  day  before ;  we  went  on,  still  eating 
grapes,  through  the  cobbled  streets  of  villages,  each  bearing  some 
one  of  the  favoured  names  that  one  sees  on  the  labels  of  bottles, 
vautries  on  London  supper-tables,  till  w^e  came  to  Trittenheim, 
and  to  a  damp,  dark-looking,  but  not  unclean  building  whose 
stone  courtyard  was  full  of  carts  disgorging  their  slippery,  shiny 
loads.  In  most  of  these  carts  a  woman  stood  like  a  goddess, 
demeaning  herself  with  a  tool  like  a  trident.  The  wine¬ 
press,  gaping  for  the  grapes,  was  perched  high  on  the  cart,  and 
she  was  by  w'ay  of  hastening  matters,  for  there  is  no  time  to 
lose.  On  one  cart  the  whole  family  was  apparently  engaged  in 
“possing,”  a's  the  washerwomen  say  in  the  North  of  England, 
pressing,  bumping  down  wet  masses  of  green  globes  that  already 
below,  bursting  with  their  own  weight,  ride  up  in  the  tub  like  a 
sea  of  mottled  and  yeasty  green. 

All  those  hearty  girls  and  boys  had  been  helping  to  gather; 
the  day  was  hot ;  they  had  taken  off  their  coats  and  their  jackets 
and  their  wraps  of  all  sorts,  and  had  piled  them  on  the  cart.  It 
was  a  pell-mell  of  grapes — exquisite,  ethereal  grapes,  though 
beginning  to  look  a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  and  the  gross  material 
trappings  of  poor,  heated  humanity.  And  everyone,  like  Herr 
Kramp,  will  have  you  taste;  everyone  is  flourishing  a  sample 
bunch  in  your  face  and  imploring  you  to  try.  To  refuse  would 
be  churlish,  and  one  has  to  forget  “the  dyer’s  hand,  subdued  to 
what  it  works  in.” 

We  all  went  inside.  Herr  Kramp  was  much  too  busy  to  speak 
— he  was  a  great  man,  and  he  was  buying  more  grapes.  He  was 
buying,  I  understood,  this  particular  man’s  grape-juice  straight 
off  the  cart,  and  he  was  having  the  quality  tested,  hodful  by 
hodful,  as  they  were  brought  in  and  turned  out  into  the  com¬ 
munal  press  placed  over  a  tub.  There  are  two  w^heels  in  the 
bottom  of  this  utensil  that  work  into  each  other,  toothed  and 
close-fitting,  whilst  the  attendant  turns  the  handle  at  the  side 
with  great  ferocity. 

The  flood  of  juice  gushed  out  with  a  rustling,  weltering  sound ; 
and  one  that  was  highly  gratifying  to  me,  who  stood  beside  and 
watched.  It  is  delightful  to  see  pressure  applied  and  pressure 
yield  so  much,  though  it  was  not  my  juice,  but  Herr  Kramp’s. 
One  is  child  enough  to  like  to  see  anything  squeezed,  and  to  listen 
to  the  handsome  noise  it  makes.  There  is  a  certain  cruel  pleasure 
about  it ;  one  fancies  that  the  grapes  resent  the  insult,  feel  pain 
and  cry  out ! 

Then  the  liquor  was  tested.  The  communal  officer  had  an 
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exceedingly  simple  and  rudimentary  testing-tube,  and  only  one, 
but  I  daresay  it  did  its  work  all  right.  The  long  funnel  of  dull 
glass  was  taken  off  the  window-sill  where  it  lay,  plunged  into 
the  must,  and  examined  by  the  light  of  a  yellow  horn  window, 
the  only  one  in  the  place,  and  just  a  couple  of  feet  square  at  that. 

The  ingenuous  peasant  whose  care  had  brought  this  harvest  to 
perfection  stood  by,  full  of  anxiety  while  his  grape-juice  w’as  being 
put  to  the  proof.  His  wdfe  had  come  in  with  him  to  see  that  he 
got  fair  play,  and  she  was  obviously  his  master.  For  each  hodful 
the  superintendent  called  out  the  result  of  the  test ;  the  price  was 
mentioned,  and  a  fresh  load  was  thrown  in  and  subjected  to  the 
same  indignity. 

Herr  Kramp  bought  the  lot.  He  w'as,  of  course,  far  too  busy 
to  attend  to  me  and  see  that  I  tasted  the  must ;  and ,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  was  no  longer  very  anxious  to  taste  it.  Although  Joseph 
Leopold — who  has  seen  a  score  of  vintages,  and  who  was  now  in 
an  inner  room  eating  grapes  with  Herr  Kramp,  Senior,  as  who 
should  say  having  a  drink  with  him — although  Joseph  Leopold 
said  that  “Most”  is  most  delicious,  I  could  hardly  believe 
him.  The  squeezed  mass  of  grapes,  as  it  came  out  of  the 
small  press,  looked  for  all  the  world  like  the  cheap  dates  that 
I  used  to  buy  in  quarter-pound  wedges  with  my  own  pocket- 
money  on  my  way  home  from  school.  That  mess  w^as  brown, 
this  mess  was  green ;  that  was  about  all  the  difference. 
Things  do  not,  as  a  rule,  look  appetising  after  they  have  been 
squeezed,  their  very  identity  destroyed,  and  the  pearly 
opalescent  spheres  that  I  held  in  my  hand  seemed  to  bear  no 
relation  to  the  squalid-looking  mass  of  ill-digested  food  rejected 
by  the  wine-press. 

The  contents  of  the  first  tub  were  at  once  thrown  into  a  larger 
tub  or  vat,  in  which  the  juice  was  already  beginning  to  ferment, 
and  which  looked  even  more  unpleasant.  Then  the  mixture  of 
squeezed  grapes,  the  half-dried-out  residuum,  was  put  into 
a  larger  receptacle  still — a  press  with  a  handle  that  it  took  at  least 
four  men  to  turn.  This,  like  the  tubs  that  now  held  the  first 
juice,  was  connected  by  a  pipe  with  the  cellars  below,  for  these 
immense  final  presses  have  the  function  of  squeezing  out  the  very 
last  drop  of  must.  They  squeezed  from  the  green  and  unappetis¬ 
ing  skins  of  grapes  not  only  the  last  drop  of  moisture,  but  even 
the  very  greenness,  so  that  what  remained  had  the  aspect  of 
nothing  in  the  world  but  hard  cattle-cake ;  for  which  indeed  it  is 
not  seldom  used. 

I  was  taken  down  into  the  cellar,  and  gazed  without  much 
interest  but  with  some  awe  upon  the  enormous  barrels.  For  the 
process  was  now  carried  on,  as  it  were,  behind  closed  doors.  The 
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must  was  to  remain  there  to  ferment  and  to  mature  for  quite  a 
long  period,  putting  off  from  its  spirit  all  that  was  corruptible. 
The  next  time  I  should  see  it,  it  would  be  glowing  and  glancing 
into  a  tall  glass  on  a  white  damask  table-cloth,  poured  out  by  an 
indifferent  footman — a  cold,  callous  creature,  incapable  of  such 
generous  enthusiasm  for  the  liquor  that  was  not  destined  to  pass 
down  his  own  throat  as  inspired  Herr  Kramp,  Senior. 

That  I  should  see  that  most  again,  or  some  of  it,  w’as  literally 
true.  One  of  those  immense  barrels  was  the  property  of  Herr 
Kramp.  Now  Leopold  and  I  had  given  Herr  Kramp  an  order 
for  twenty-four  dozen — a  harrique — of  this  particular  vintage,  so 
the  possibility,  if  not  the  probability,  is  that  some  of  the  liquid 
that  was  then  beginning  its  long  sleep  in  that  tun  would  cheer 
and  inspire  our  own  table  when,  having  outpassed  the  perils  of 
the  swift  Ehine  and  the  fell  and  stormy  sea,  and  safe  housed 
in  a  London  cellar,  it  shall  be  fit  for  the  tremendous  and  house¬ 
shaking  event  that  is  called  bottling,  which  we  do  ourselves  with 
the  help  of  Joseph  Leopold’s  secretary  and  an  odd  poet  or  so 
living  round  the  corner. 

The  autumn  evening  shadows  were  beginning  to  settle  on  the 
green  meadow^s,  the  green  hills,  the  green  vines,  and  to  infuse 
into  that  landscape  the  forlorn  touch  of  greyness  which  warns 
loiterers  to  hurry,  and  over  all  the  fields  of  this  pious  country  sets 
the  beads  clicking  at  the  Angelus.  We  had  to  walk  through  two 
vine  villages  on  our  way  to  the  horse-ferry  that  was  opposite 
Thornich  station.  The  names  of  these  villages  were  familiar  to 
me.  How  small  and  unimportant  they  seemed,  and  yet  they 
bore  names  that  reverberate  over  continents  and  oceans,  and  catch 
the  eye  in  every  railway  station  in  Germany.  Berncasteler 
Doctor,  Piesporter,  Ober-Emmeler,  printed  so  big  in  wine-lists, 
stand  for  dear  little  domestic  assemblages  of  white-faced,  one- 
storeyed  houses,  against  which  lean  pigsties  and  cow-byres,  hung 
with  squirrels  and  magpies  in  cages,  the  goats  and  geese  picking 
their  ways  between  the  rough  cobble-stones,  the  grey-green  jugs 
hanging  like  hats  upon  the  palings.  .  .  . 

Still  bearing  onr  last  bunches  of  grapes,  we  entered  the  little 
station,  and  there  I  found  that  I  was  not  the  only  grape-fiend. 
Every  other  person  in  the  waiting-room  of  the  station  reminded 
me  of  the  Bible  pictures  of  my  childhood ;  each  one  was  bearing 
his  grapes  of  Eshcol  in  one  form  of  package  or  another.  There 
were  girls,  rather  undersized  and  ill-dressed,  looking  like  little 
London  dressmaker’s  hacks ;  but  instead  of  cardboard  boxes  in 
w'hich  “creations  ”  were  packed,  there  depended  from  their  elbows 
all  sorts  of  knobby  check  bundles  and  knotted  checked  handker- 
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chiefs,  from  which  there  slip|)ed  and  fell  on  to  the  floor  the  little 
spheres  of  translucency.  There  were  widows — they  looked  like 
widows — with  baskets,  and  grape-juice  was  running  slowly  out  of 
the  corners  of  them.  There  were  unmistakable  lovers,  holding 
vine-trails  in  their  disengaged  hands.  Other  unclassable  pas¬ 
sengers  bore  sprays  of  the  holy  plant — wreathed,  not  in  their  hair, 
but  done  up  in  their  umbrellas.  Little  wet  balls  ran  about  on 
the  dusty  floor,  and  were  soon  trodden  into  circles  of  wet  sticki¬ 
ness  ;  a  three-cornered  bundle  made  of  an  apron  or  a  handker¬ 
chief  is  an  ineffectual  and  weary  envelope  for  such  exuberant, 
polished  entities,  full  of  stored-up  spirit  and  sunlight  as  grapes. 

Herr  Kramp  and  his  father  were  not  with  us.  They  had  slyly 
given  us  the  slip  at  Cluserath,  and  were  staying  behind  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  great  feast  of  the  year  in  at  least  three  inns,  so  I  have 
since  gathered.  They  w'ould  talk  it  over  with  every  fresh  Wirth, 
and  probably  Herr  Kramp  would  buy  more  grapes,  for  he  is  a 
great  Weinhaendler. 

But  one  thing  was  sure — for  the  next  fortnight  on  the  Mosel 
no  man,  woman,  or  child  would  talk  except  in  terms  of  the  grape. 
The  talk  would  be  gay  and  cheerful  as  the  minds  that  inspire  it ; 
for  last  year  no  South  German  could  entertain  painful  thoughts. 
Old  quarrels  would  be  made  up,  bad  debts  paid  off,  heir¬ 
looms  would  be  bought  in  again,  and  the  back  year  of  mourning 
forgotten.  In  that  year,  when  the  vine  suffered  so  terribly,  the 
cattle  j^rospered  and  waxed  fat.  The  year  after  the  cruel  sun, 
murderer  of  the  horned  beasts  that  wandered  spiritlessly  about  the 
brown  fields  where  the  grass  had  died,  and  low’ed  and  yearned  for 
a  lush  pasture,  and  whose  lean,  nervous  bodies  w’ere  eaten  en 
maiigreant — the  sun  gave  us  the  juice  of  the  grape  to  wash  down 
the  indifferent  repast.  The  pitiless  sun  which  drove  men  wild  till 
they  murdered  their  innocent  wives  and  children ,  which  maddened 
Strike  Committees  and  filled  the  Courts  of  Justice,  which  nearly 
forced  three  nations  into  war — one  week  of  rain  that  year,  it  was 
patent  to  the  world,  would  have  sent  the  English  rioters  slouching 
home,  and  in  Germany  would  have  brought  the  tetchy  and  pro¬ 
tracted  negotiations  of  both  German  and  English  Courts  to  a  good- 
humoured  and  speedy  conclusion — the  Sun  that  worked  all  this 
mischief  also  provided  the  antidote,  and  was  all  the  while  fos¬ 
tering  the  peace-dealing  grape.  Glory  be  !  I  cry,  with  old  Herr 
Kramp.  Violet  Hunt. 
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“  Mais  les  plus  exalt^s  se  dirent  dans  leur  coeur 
‘  Partons  quand  meme  avec  notre  ame  inassouvie 
Puisque  ia  force  et  que  la  vie 
Sont  au  delii  des  v4rit4s  et  des  erreurs.’ 

Vivre  c’est  prendre  et  donner  avec  liesse, 

Toute  la  vie  est  dans  I’essor.” 

The  above  principles  prefixed  to  the  Forces  Tumultueuses  of 
fimile  Verhaeren  are  well  fitted  to  supply  the  key  to  a  man 
who,  both  in  thought  and  in  technique,  is  indisputably  the  most 
modern  and  the  most  massive  force  in  the  whole  of  contemporary 
European  poetry.  For  Verhaeren  is  no  narrow  specialist  with 
an  outlook  limited  to  some  particular  sphere.  He  is  the  singer 
of  the  whole  fulness  of  modern  European  life  as  a  whole,  with 
its  clashes,  its  complexities,  its  agonies  and  its  tensions,  its 
deserted  countrysides  and  its  pullulating  metropoles,  its  arma¬ 
ments  and  its  Armageddons,  its  brothels,  cathedrals,  laboratories 
and  Stock  Exchanges,  its  sciences,  its  sensualities,  its  arts,  philo¬ 
sophies  and  aspirations.  His  muse  is  no  serene  nymph  piping 
delicately  on  some  Parnassian  slope,  but  an  extremely  tumultuous 
Amazon,  at  once  primaeval  and  ultra-modern,  chanting  the  paean 
of  battle,  steeped  in  the  wine  of  victory,  and  suckling  the  super¬ 
men  of  the  future  on  her  universal  breasts.  No  muse  in  the  whole 
of  literature  is  more  highly  charged  with  vitality,  and  no  reader 
is  qualified  to  enjoy  her  unless  he,  too,  is  charged  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  with  “the  red  tonic  liquor  of  a  harsh  and  formidable 
reality.” 

Let  us,  then,  glance  first  at  the  early  milieu  of  a  man  who 
combines  the  exultant  fury  of  the  lyric  wuth  the  wide  outlook  of 
the  cosmopolitan  sociologist,  and  w’ho  can  incidentally  beat  both 
Baudelaire  and  Wordsworth  at  their  own  respective  specialities. 

Verhaeren  was  born  on  May  21st,  1855,  at  St.  Amand,  in 
Belgium,  one  of  the  most  strenuous  countries  in  the  modern 
w'orld — which,  it  is  interesting  to  remember,  holds  the  European 
record  for  sensuality,  alcoholism ^  and  clericalism.  St.  Amand  is 
situated  on  the  broad  plains  of  the  Scheldt,  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
important  to  lay  some  stress  on  the  Flemish  ancestry  and 
environment  of  a  man  who,  though  he  wrote  in  the  French 
language,  is  more  Germanic  than  Gallic  in  his  temperament, 
and  who  represents  'in  the  sphere  of  verse  perhaps  the  nearest 
analogue  to  the  crass  majesty  and  red  sensuality  of  Rubens.  His 
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early  country  upbringing,  moreover,  is  responsible  for  that  joie 
de  civre  in  the  fields,  and,  above  all,  the  wind,  the  symbolisation 
of  fury  and  rebellion  which  was  to  inspire  those  nature  lyrics, 
many  of  which  are  nearly  as  great,  though  by  no  means  as 
iuteresting,  as  his  cosmic  and  metropolitan  poems. 

Verhaeren  was  originally  intended  for  the  priesthood,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Jesuit  school  of  St.  Barbe,  in  Ghent,  where  he 
had  for  his  schoolfellows  such  men  as  Maeterlinck,  Van  Lenbergh, 
and  Kodenbach.  Leaving  school,  he  went  to  Brussels,  where  he 
felt  “his  multiplied  heart  grow  and  become  exalted”  with  the 
roaring  intensity  of  metropolitan  life.  All  thoughts  of  a  holy 
life  were  now  abandoned,  and  in  1881  the  poet  was  called  t(j 
the  Bar.  His  chief  interests,  however,  were  literature.  Socialism, 
and  Brussels  life.  Joining  the  Young  Belgian  group  under  the 
leadership  of  Edmond  Picard,  he  became  a  frequent  contributor 
to  V Art  Moderne  and  La  Jeu}ie  Belgique.  Politically  he  was 
a  Socialist,  associated  himself  with  the  Socialist  leader  Vander- 
velde,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  philanthropic  Maison 
des  Peuples. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  poetic  representation  of  “the  monstrous 
scenery  of  the  crass  Flemish  Kermesses  ”  (Les  Flamands,  1883) 
that  Verhaeren  gave  the  first  vent  to  his  violent  virility.  In  this 
work  a  Eubensesque  and  Eabelaisian  subject-matter  is  treated 
with  poetic  exaltation  by  a  man  who  found  in  the  great  national 
festivals  of  past  and  present  Flanders  with 

“  Ijcs  chocs  de  corps,  des  hearts  de  chair  et  des  bourrades, 

Des  lechements  subis  dans  un  ^treignement.” 

the  same  patriotic  inspiration  which  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  dis¬ 
covered  in  that  beer,  into  which  he  has,  as  it  were,  so  successfully 
transubstantiated  the  whole  national  spirit  of  our  English  body 
politic.  Thus  our  poet  wallows  defiantly  in  the  black  roughness 
of  his  Flemish  peasants. 

“Les  voici  noirs,  grossiers,  bestiaux — ils  sont  tels - ’’ 

or  casts  regretful  glances  towards  the  healthier  grossness  of  the 
artists  of  old  Flanders. 

“Vos  pinceaux  ignoraient  le  fard, 

Los  ind^cences,  les  malices, 

Et  les  sous-cntendus  de  vice 
Qui  clignent  I’ceil  dans  notre  art, 

Vos  femmes  suaient  la  sant^. 

Rouge  de  sang  blanches  de  graisse, 

Elies  menaient  les  ruts  en  laisse 
Avec  des  airs  de  royaut^.” 

But  these  poems  are  far  more  than  mere  erotic  or  gastronomic 
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diversions.  Somewhat  turgid,  no  doubt,  with  red  health,  they 
yet  possess  the  same  sweep  and  the  same  impetus  with  which 
Aristophanes  himself  once  gave  expression  to  the  riotous 
fecundity  of  the  earth  and  the  Dionysian  forces  of  nature. 

In  Les  Moines  (The  Monks),  1886,  Verhaeren  treats  a  subject- 
matter  which  primd  facie  would  seem  to  denote  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  cult  of  the  flesh  for  the  cult  of  the  spirit.  Yet  such 
veneration  as  the  poet  may  ever  have  possessed  for  the  Catholic 
creed  was  aesthetic  rather  than  religious.  He  penetrates,  it  is 
true,  into  the  “enormous  shrine  where  the  Middle  Ages  slumber,” 
but  it  is  less  to  worship  than  to  describe  in  a  rigid  but  majestic 
prosody  “the  grand" smrvivors  of  the  Christian  world” — the 

“Moines  vcuus  vers  nous  des  horizons  gothiques 
]\Iais  dont  I'ame,  mais  dont  1 'esprit  meurt  de  domain. ” 

Psychologically,  however,  the  interesting  feature  of  this  work 
is  that,  so  far  from  being  in  any  way  obsessed  by  any  Chester- 
tonian  nostalgia  for  a  dead  and  media? val  past,  the  poet  anticipates 
with  all  apparent  serenity  the  day  when  “  the  final  blasphemy  will 
have  transpierced  God  like  to  an  immense  sword.”  Even,  more¬ 
over,  in  these,  as  it  were,  antiquarian  descriptions,  the  poet 
emphasises  the  contrast  between  the  visionary  life  of  the  cloister 
(a  life,  however,  where  occasionally 

“  Un  repas  colossal  souffle  foumeaux  beants 
Eructant  vers  I’azur  sa  flamme  et  sa  fum4e,”) 

and  the  real  life  of  the  outside  w'orld,  and  seems  by  no  means 
unsympathetic  to  the  rebellious  monk  who  requires 

“Lc  ciel  torride  et  le  desert  et  Fair  des  monts 
Et  les  tentatious  en  rut  des  vieux  demons, 

Aga(;ant  de  leurs  doigts  la  chair  enflde  des  gouges 
En  lui  briilant  la  levre  avec  de  grands  seins  rouges.” 

Both  Les  Flamands,  however,  and  Les  Moines  seem  quite  inno¬ 
cent  and  playful  in  comparison  with  the  great  black  trinity  of 
Les  Soirs,  Les  Debacles,  and  Les  Flambeaux  Noirs  (1887-1891), 
in  which  Verhaeren  gave  expression  to  the  mental  and  physical 
crisis  which  for  a  time  seemed  to  imperil  both  his  life  and  his 
reason.  In  these  poems,  many  of  which  w'ere  written  in  Loudon 
and  its 

“  Gares  de  suie  et  de  fumee  oil  du  gaz  pleure 

Ses  spleens  d ’argent  lointain  vers  des  chemins  d ’eclair 
Oil  des  betes  d 'ennui  baillent  a  I'heure 
Dolente  immens4ment  qui  tinte  it  Westminster.” 

Verhaeren  leaves  the  objective  mood  of  his  earlier  poems  to 
clothe  his  soul  in  the  Nessian  shirt  of  the  most  poisonous  sub- 
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jectivity.  But  ttue  tragic  dignity  stalks  in  the  very  extremity 
of  his  agony.  Compared,  indeed,  with  the  gigantic  bass  of  this 
unhappiness,  black,  definite,  and  drastic,  what  is  the  grey  wist¬ 
fulness  of  Verlaine  but  the  hysterical  falsetto  of  a  whining  child  ? 
Verhaeren,  however,  with  the  ecstatic  defiance  of  a  kind  of 
Nietzschean  Prometheus,  sets  himself  to  plumb  the  lowest 
abysses  of  despair,  and  himself  eggs  on  the  eagles  of  torment  to 
devour  every  shred  of  his  own  soul.  With  “brutal  teeth  of  tire 
and  madness  he  bites  and  outrages  his  own  heart  within  him,” 
lashes  himself  in  his  thought  and  in  his  blood,  in  his  effort,  in 
his  hope,  in  his  blasphemy, 

“  Rt  quand  leve  le  soir  son  ealice  de  lie 
Je  me  le  verse  k  boire  insatiablement.” 

Or  take  again  the  sinister  gusto  of  the  passage — 

“Aurai-j’  eniin  I’atroce  joic 
Do  voir  uuits  aprks  nuits  comme  unc  proie 
La  deniencc  attaquer  mon  ccrveau, 

Et  d4traque,  malade,  sorti  de  la  prison 
Et  des  travaux  forces  de  sa  raison 
D 'appareiller  vers  un  loiutain  nouveau?  ” 

The  technique,  again,  of  these  poems  is  worthy  of  some  study. 
Having  little  use  for  the  orthodox  Alexandrine  (except  in  a  few 
instances  like  Le  Gel,  where  the  icy  massiveness  of  the  blocked 
couplets  faithfully  mirrors  the  polar  desolation  of  his  own  soul), 
he  fashions  his  own  metres  to  incarnate  his  own  moods.  Such 
a  refrain  as  “ce  minuit  dalle  d  ’  ennui  ”  will  boom  out  again  and 
again  the  dull,  monotonous  clank  of  his  own  weary  spirit.  At 
times,  again,  the  grinding  engines  of  a  disorganised  mind  whirr 
and  jar  with  spasmodic  feverishness — 

“C’est  I'heure  ou  les  hallucines 
Les  gueux  et  les  deracin^s 
Drossent  leur  orgeuil  daus  la  vie.” 

Note,  too,  the  ghastly  effectiveness  of  the  internal  rhymes.  Is 
not,  for  instance,  such  a  line  as 

“  Les  cliieus  du  noir  espoir  out  aboye  ce  soir,” 

a  triple  series,  as  it  were,  of  metrical  mirrors  where  the  bitten 
mind  barks  savagely  back  at  its  own  mad  image? 

Or  listen  to  the  Titanic  thud  of  such  a  line  as 

“La  Mcr  cboque  ses  blocs  de  flots  contre  les  rocs,” 
or  the  silent  smash  of 

“Dites  suis-je  seul  avec  mon  ame, 

Mou  ame  h41as  maison  d’^bkne 
Oil  s’est  fendu  sans  bruit  un  soir 
Le  grand  miroir  de  mon  espoir.” 
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At  times  transcending  the  blank  negativity  ot  «iespair,  the  poet 
will  coquet  positively  with  his  own  madness  as  he  wanders 
“  hallucinated  in  the  forest  of  numbers  ”  or  wishes  to  march 
towards  “madness  and  her  suns,  her  white  suns  of  moonlight  in 
the  great  weird  noon,  and  her  distant  echoes  bitten  by  dins  and 
barkings  and  full  of  vermilion  hounds.”  At  times,  leaving  the 
more  specific  formulation  of  his  own  emotions,  he  will  give  vent 
to  his  feelings  by  letting  his  brain  dance  upon  the  lurid  boards 
of  some  macabre  theme.  The  little  poem  La  Tete  is  dank  with 
all  the  smooth  bloodiness  of  the  guillotine ;  while  the  Dame  en 
Noir,  with  the  ghastly  rhymes  and  assonances  of  its  refrain,  is 
swathed  in  a  black  pathos,  in  comparison  with  which  the  most 
lurid  horrors  of  Baudelaire  appear  the  mere  artificial  extrava¬ 
gances  of  a  perverse  mind. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  blackness  of  the  trilogy  which 
we  have  just  considered  was  no  mere  dabbling  in  morbidity,  but 
the  genuine  expression  of  a  genuine  unhappiness.  In,  however, 
Lcs  Apparus  dans  mes  Chemins,  Les  Vignes  de  ma  Muraille, 
the  storm  gradually  exhausts  itself,  and  is  replaced  by  a  more 
quiet  and  confident  mood.  Contrast,  for  instance,  with  the 
drastic  violence  of  Les  Debdcles  the  jaded  weariness  of  such  a 
lyric  as  Celui  de  la  Fatigue,  where  the  poet  sings  of  an  “ardour 
broken  on  the  whirling  staircase  of  the  infinite,”  or  of  such  a 
passage  as 

“Je  m’habille  des  toques  de  mes  jours 
Et  le  baton  de  mon  orgeuil  it  plie, 

Mes  pieds  dites  comme  its  sont  lourds 
De  me  porter,  de  me  trainer  toujours 
All  long  de  siecle  de  ma  vie.” 

And  as  a  complete  antithesis  again  to  the  black  bloodiness  of 
such  poems  as  La  Tete  or  Un  Meurtre,  take  the  white  suavity  of 
St.  Georges  : — 

“  It  vient  un  bet  ambassadeur 
Du  pays  blanc  illumind  de  marbres 
Oil  dans  les  pares  au  bords  des  mers  sur  I’arbre 
De  la  bont4  suavement  croit  la  douceur,” 

This  serenity,  however,  marked  rather  a  respite  in  Verhaeren’s 
development  than  a  real  abatement  of  his  poetic  fury.  With 
the  furnaces  of  his  mind  recharged  to  their  maximum  capacity 
with  blazing  health,  he  starts. to  race  his  muse  over  the  main 
lines  of  the  modern  civilisation  which  lead  from  The  Hallucinated 
Country-sides  to  The  Tentacular  Towns.  Though  written  at 
different  times,  these  two  sets  of  poems  constitute  the  contrast¬ 
ing  halves  of  a  complete  whole,  and  w'ere  published  together  in 
1895  with  two  prologues.  La  Ville  and  La  Plaine.  The  prologues. 
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in  particular  well  illustrate  the  new  rushing,  irregular  prosody 
specially  forged  for  the  purpose  of  hammering  out  that  white-hot 
steel  of  the  modern  civilisation  which  enmeshes  in  its  fabric  all 
the  helpless  flotsam  of  the  agricultural  economy.  The  academic 
harmony  of  the  alexandrine  is  here  abandoned.  The  rhymes 
crash  out  at  lesser  and  greater  intervals  as  they  march  along  on 
feet  that  range  from  the  quick  spasm  of  some  dissyllabic  line  to 
the  spondaic  emphasis  of  a  full-length  alexandrine. 

In  Les  Campagnes  Hallucines  itself,  the  prosody  is  no  doubt 
simpler,  as  the  poet  describes  the  ruined  and  pestilential  country 
with  its  fevers,  its  sins,  its  beggars,  its  pilgrims,  its  diseases, 
insanities  and  debauches,  and  the  immense  monotony  of  its  inter¬ 
minable  plains  : — 

“C’est  la  plaine,  la  plaine  bleme 
Interminablement  toujours  la  meme ; 

Par  au-dessus,  souvent 
Rage  si  fort  le  vent, 

Que  Ton  dirait  le  ciel  fendu 
Au  coup  de  boxe 
De  I’dquinoxe. 

Novembre  hurle  ainsi  qu’un  loup 
Lamentable  par  le  soir  fou.” 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  sinister  poems  in  Les  Campagnes 
are  the  Chansons  de  Fou,  with  their  naif  absurdities  and  their 
intuitive  reason,  where  the  rhymes  laugh  and  clatter  like  rows  of 
grinning  teeth,  and  the  almost  Dureresque  Le  Fleau  from  its 
exordium  : — 


‘  La  Mort  a  bu  du  sang 
.\u  cabaret  des  Trois  Cercueils 
La  Mort  a  mis  sur  le  comptoir 
Un  4cu  noir, 

‘  C’est  pour  les  cierges,  pour  les  deuils.'” 


down  td  its  ghastly  climax — 

“  Et  les  foules  suivaient  vers  n’importent  oil, 

Le  grand  squelette  aimable  et  soul 
Qui  triniballait  sur  son  cheval  bonhornme 
L’epouvante  de  sa  personne, 

Jusqu’aux  lointains  de  peur  et  de  panique 
Sans  4prouver  I’horreur  de  son  odeur 
Ni  voir  danser,  sous  un  repli  de  sa  tunique, 

Tje  trousseau  de  vers  blancs  qui  lui  tetaient  le  coeur.” 

The  final  significance,  however,  of  Les  Campagnes  lies  in  its 
last  poem,  Le  Depart,  describing  the  desertion  by  the  whole 
country-side  of  that  dead,  mournful  plain  which  is  being  eaten 
up  by  the  town  : — 
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Taiidis  qu'ttu  loin  Ik-bas 

Sous  les  cieux  lourds  fuligineux  et  gras, 

Avcc  son  front  comrne  un  Thabor, 

Avec  ses  sucjoirs  noirs  et  ses  rouges  haleines 
Hallucinant  et  attirant  les  gens  des  plaines, 

C’est  la  ville  que  le  jour  plombe  et  que  la  nuit  eclaire 

La  ville  en  platre,  en  stuc,  en  bois,  on  marbre,  en  fer,  en  or. 

Tentaculaire.” 

It  is,  however,  in  Les  Villes  T entaculaires  where  the  lever 
and  indefatigable  aspiration  of  the  town  is  described  with  a 
Zolaesque  exaltation  that  the  originality  of  the  departure  initiated 
by  Verhaeren  is  more  specihcally  manifested.  For  he  now 
boldly  stalks  forward  as  the  pioneer  realist  in  European  [xietry. 
Disregarding  alike  the  orthodox  subject-matter  and  the  orthodox 
terminology  of  official  poesy,  he  seeks  and  linds  his  inspiration 
in  the  vast  forces  at  work  in  actual  modern  life.  The  realism 
of  Verhaeren,  however,  in  contrast  to  the  realism  of  some 
of  our  own  patriotic  or  fashionable  poets,  even  though  such 
phrases  as  “cabs”  and  “steamers”  are  to  be  found  in  his  work 
in  the  original  English,  depends  for  its  aesthetic  value  neither  on 
the  swing  of  its  slang  nor  the  egregiousness  of  its  expletives. 
The  hot  blast  of  his  sincerity  sweeps  away  at  once  any  impeach¬ 
ment  of  mere  dabbling  in  the  ultra-modern.  His  diction  is  fre¬ 
quently  brusque,  and  even  red,  if  we  may  borrow  his  favourite 
colour,  and  indeed  his  favourite  adjective ;  yet  it  never  loses  the 
dignity  of  authentic  poetry.  For  the  poet  would  seem  to  have 
been  personally  susceptible  in  the  highest  degree  to  that  peculiar 
multiplication  of  vitality  and  intensification  of  emotion  which  is 
the  essential  effect  produced  by  big  metropoles  upon  certain  tem¬ 
peraments.  And  this  cerebral  ecstasy  is  increased  by  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  being  on  the  threshold  of  a  new^  age,  “for  the  ancient 
dream  is  dead  and  the  new  one  is  now  being  forged.”  Thus  the 
poet  will  wander  into  The  Cathedrals ,  take  pity  on  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  misery  of  the  praying  hordes,  and  boom  out  again  and 
again  the  refrain  : — 

“0  ces  foules,  ces  foules 
Et  la  mis^re  et  la  d^tresse  qu?  les  foiilent.  ” 

But  note  the  sociological  symbolism  of  the  climax  : — 

“  Et  les  vitraux  grands  de  siecles  agenonill^s 
Devant  le  Christ  avec  leurs  papes  immobiles 
Et  leurs  martyrs  et  IcurS  hdros  semblent  trembler 
Au  bruit  d’lm  train  loiutain  qui  roule  sur  la  ville.” 

For  refusing  to  bear  the  cross  of  Gothic  ideas,  the  poet  plunges 
deliberately  into  the  inferno  of  modern  life.  And  each  fresh 
circle  but  kindles  his  ardour  and  inflames  his  Muse.  For  he  will 
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pass  with  growing  exaltation  from  the  muscled,  teeming  life  of 
the  [xjrt  to  the  garish  ballet  of  a  music-hall,  where 

“  Des  bataillons  de  chair  et  de  cuisscs  en  marche 
Grouillent  sur  des  rampes  ou  sous  des  arches, 

Jambes,  hanches,  gorges,  maillots,  jupes,  dentelles,” 

and  then  as  midnight  strikes  and  the  crowd  ebbs  away  he  will 
stalk  into  the  “brilliant  chemical  atmosphere,”  where 

“Au  long  de  promenoirs  qui  s’ouvreut  sur  la  nuit 
— Balcons  de  fleurs,  rampes  de  flammcs — 

Des  femmes  en  deuil  de  leur  ame 
Entrecroisent  leurs  pas  sans  bruit.” 

Nor  does  the  poet  disdain  the  grinding  factories,  where 

“  Entre  des  murs  de  fer  et  pierre 
Soudainement  sc  leve  alti^re 
La  force  en  rut  de  la  mati^re,” 

or  even  the  Bourse  itself,  where  he  sings  in  feverish  staccato 
rhythm  the 

“  Langues  seches,  regards  aigus,  gestes  inverses 
Et  cervelles  qu’en  tourbillons  les  millions  traversent.” 

But  it  is  typical  of  Verhaeren’s  essential  optimism  that,  after 
describing  with  ^olaesque  detail  both  a  strike  and  a  “shop  of 
luxury,”  he  should  find  the  ransom  of  the  future  in 

“  La  maison  de  la  science  au  loin  dardee 
Obstin^ment  par  a  travers  les  faits  jusqu’aux  id4es.” 

In  Les  Heures  Claires,  1896,  the  drastic  violence  of  Les  Villes 
Tentaculaires  abates  for  the  time  being  into  a  mood  of  resigned 
but  yet  robust  melancholy,  which  immortalises  the  sweetness, 
deepness,  and  softness  of  the  poet’s  love  for  his  wife. 

In  Les  Forces  Tumultueuses ,  however,  the  poet  has  got  once 
again  into  the  full  swing  of  his  drastic  stride.  The  mood  is  to 
some  extent  the  same  as  that  of  Les  Villes  Tentaculaires ,  though 
the  Zolaesque  concreteness  of  detail  is  merged  in  the  broadness 
of  a  genuine  Lucretian  sweep.  The  book  consists  of  a  series  of 
lyrical  poems,  lyrical,  however,  in  the  sense  rather  of  Pindar 
than  of  Herrick,  which  exalt  the  various  phases  of  human  energy. 
Thus  in  the  poem  L'Art  Verhaeren  soars  upw^ards  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  rush  : — 

“D’un  bond 

Son  pied  cassant  le  sol  profond, 

Sa  double  aile  dans  la  lumifere, 

Le  cou  tendu,  le  feu  sous  les  paupi feres 
Partit,  vers  le  soleil  et  vers  I’extase, 

Ce  dfevoreur  d’espace  et  de  splendeur  Pfegase.” 
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In  Les  Maitres  the  poet  describes  the  various  types  of  super¬ 
man  from  “the  monk”  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  banker  of  the 
twentieth  century  who  dominates  the  world  as  he  “binds  sinister 
destiny  to  his  bourgeois  will,”  and  sows  in  the  distance  his 
winged  gold  : — 


Son  or  ail4  qui  s’enivre  d’espace, 

Son  or  planant,  son  or  rapace, 

Son  or  vivant, 

Son  or  dont  s’^clairent  et  rayonnent  les  vents, 

Son  or  qui  bolt  la  terre 

Par  les  pores  de  sa  mis^re 

Son  or  ardent,  son  or  furtif,  son  or  retors. 

Morceau  d’espoir  et  de  soleil — son  or!  ” 


Some  mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  poem  Les  Femmes, 
which,  subdivided  into  L’Eternelle,  L'Amante,  L'Amazone, 
ranks  in  our  view  as  the  greatest  sex  poem  of  the  century.  In 
contrast,  for  instance,  wdth  Swinburne,  who  treats  sex  rather  as 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  pleasure  than  as  an  underlying  world- 
force,  and  who  has  both  the  advantage  and  the  disadvantage  of 
the  specifically  classical  conception  of  life,  Verhaeren,  whether 
he  rings  his  changes  in  L’Amante  on  the  soft  refrain,  “Mon 
reve  est  embarque  dans  une  ile  flottante,”  shows  in  L’Amazone 
that  the  New  Woman  can  be  something  considerably  more  poetic 
than  a  Strindbergian  monstrosity,  or  sings  in  L’Eternelle  “her 
who  thinks  she  encloses  the  whole  world  within  her  flesh,”  will 
boom  out  again  and  again  the  cosmic  and  universal  peal.  The 
verse  throughout  is  as  beautiful  as  can  be  desired.  But  it  has 
something  more  than  beauty;  it  has  stature,  majesty,  speed, 
force,  that  exaltation  of  reality  which  is  the  essence  of  the  highest 
poetry. 

In  the  poems  La  Science,  L’Erreur,  La  Folie,  Les  Cultes, 
Verhaeren  proceeds  to  formulate  his  owm  philosophy  of  life,  and 
his  prophetic  enthusiasm  for  the  new  modern  truths  under  whose 
clear  feet  the  old  texts  have  crumbled  as  he  expounds 

“  Commeiit  la  vie  est  une  a  travers  tous  les  etres, 

Qu’ils  soient  mati^re  instruite  esprit  ou  volont4 
Foret  myriadaire  et  rouge  ou  s’enchevetrent 
Los  d^bordements  fous  de  la  f4condit4.” 

Put  shortly,  his  philosophy  is^a  compound  of  those  of  Nietzsche 
and  of  Bergson.  His  soul  no  doubt  swings  in  unison  with  the 
universal  rhythm  of  the  world,  but,  like  Nietzsche,  he  finds  in 
force  and  life  realities  transcending  all  errors,  and,  after  a  his¬ 
toric  survey  of  the  more  popular  deities  of  humanity  from  Gog 
to  Jehovah  and  from  Satan  to  Christ,  enunciates  his  belief  in 
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humanity  in  stanzas  of  sublime  blasphemy  far  more  truly 
religious  than  the  ambiguous  scrolls  and  rubrics  of  any  antiquarian 
creed  : — 

“L’homme  respire  et  sur  la  terre  il  marche,  seul. 

II  vit  pour  s’exalter  du  monde  et  de  lui-meme, 

Sa  langue  oublie  et  la  priere  et  le  blaspheme; 

Ses  pieds  foulent  le  drap  de  son  ancien  linceul. 

II  est  I'heureuse  audace  au  lieu  d’etre  la  crainte; 

Tout  I’infini  ne  rctentit  quo  de  ses  bonds 
Vers  I’avenir  plus  doux,  plus  clair  et  plus  f4cond 
Dont  s’aggrave  le  chant  et  s’alentit  la  plainte. 

Penser,  chercher  et  ddcouvrir  sont  ses  exploits. 

II  emplit  jusqu’aux  bords  son  existence  breve; 

II  n’enfle  aucun  espoir,  il  ne  fausse  aucun  reve, 

Et  s’il  lui  faut  des  Dieux  encore — qu’il  les  soit !  ” 

In  La  Multiple  Splendeur  and  Les  Visages  de  la  Vie  the  same 
insatiable  gusto  for  an  infinitude  of  life  darts  again  and  again 
its  red  tongue.  It  is  impossible  by  mere  quotation  to  do  justice 
to  the  full  vastness  of  Verhaeren’s  lyric  sweep.  We  would, 
however,  at  any  rate,  refer  to  the  majesty  of  Le  Monde  with  its 
combined  crash  and  concord  of  incessant  life,  and  the  Cyclopean 
weight  of  the  adamantine  line  which  buttresses  at  either  end  of 
the  flaming  rivers  of  its  verse 

‘‘Le  monde  est  fait  avec  des  astres  et  des  hommes," 

or  to  the  sublimity  of  Les  Penseurs,  in  which  the  poet  tells  how 

“Autour  de  la  terre  obsedee 
Circule  au  fond  des  nuits,  au  coeur  des  jours 
Toujours 

L’orage  amoncel6  des  id^es,” 

and  how 

“Descartes  et  Spinoza  Leibniz  Kant  et  Hegel,” 

“fixed  the  highest  pinnacles  of  inaccessible  problems  for  the  goal 
of  their  silver  arrows,  and  carried  within  themselves  the  grand 
obstinate  dream  of  one  day  imprisoning  eternity  in  the  white  ice 
of  an  immobile  truth.” 

The  very  names,  too,  of  some  of  the  poems  may  possibly  reflect 
some  of  the  facets  of  their  multiplied  splendour  : — Le  Verbe, 
Les  Vieux  Empires,  La  Louange  du  Corps  Humain,  A  la  Gloire 
des  Gieux,  A  la  Gloire  du  Vent,  Les  Reres,  L’Europe,  La  Cori- 
quete,  Les  Souffrances ,  La  Joie,  La  Ferveur,  Les  Idees,  La  Vic, 
L’Effort,  L’ Action,  Plus  Loin  Que  Les  Gares,  Le  Soir.  And  again 
and  again  rings  out  in  various  keys  the  true  Nietzschean  note. 
For  “vast  hopes  come  from  the  unknown  has  displaced  the 
ancient  balance  whereof  souls  are  now  tired.”  But  the  only 
reality  is  life — 
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"  Li  vie  eii  cris  ou  en  silence, 

La  vie  en  lutte  ou  en  accord 
Avec  la  vie  avec  la  mort, 

La  vie  apre,  la  vie  intense, 

Elle  est  ici  dans  la  fureur  ou  dans  la  haiiie 
De  I’ascendant  et  rouge  ardeur  humaine.” 

It  is  fine  proof  also  of  the  vast  vitality  of  Verhaeren  that  even 
in  so  recent  a  work  as  Les  Ehythtnes  Souveraines  the  muscled 
majesty  of  his  verse,  though  possibly  a  trifle  less  violent,  shows 
no  abatement  of  its  essential  strength.  We  would  mention,  in 
particular,  the  poems  Michel  Ange,  Chant  d'tlercnle,  Les  Bar- 
hares,  with  the  swift  crispness  of  its  one  foot  lines,  and,  above 
all,  Le  Paradis,  with  its  almost  Miltonic  picture  of 

“I/archange  endonnant  Eve  au  ercux  de  sa  grande  aile.” 

But  does  not  Verhaeren  transcend  jMilton  in  the  wideness  of  his 
humanity  when  he  describes,  not  with  regret  but  with  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  exalted  exultation,  how 

“Eve  bondit  soudain  hors  de  son  aile  immense, 

Oh  I’heureuse  subite  et  feconde  d4mcnce, 

Que  I’ange  avec  son  cceur  trop  pur  ne  comprit  pas.” 

In  his  latest  volume,  Les  Bles  Mouvants,  Verhaeren  sinks 
back  no  doubt  to  the  quieter  and  serener  mood  of  the  eclogue ;  but 
who  shall  say  that  it  is  not  simply  the  sage  crouch  for  another 
leonine  spring? 

We  do  not  propose  to  make  more  than  a  passing  reference  to 
Verhaeren’s  plays,  for  it  is  the  lyric  rather  than  the  drama  which 
is  his  true  medium  of  expression. 

H6Une  de  Spart'e,  with  all  its  graceful  alexandrines,  is  inferior 
to  any  play  by  D’Annunzio ;  and  even  the  Socialist  drama,  Les 
Aubes,  is,  notwithstanding  the  fine  verses  with  which  it  is  sown, 
simply  stiff  and  heavy  when  compared  with  Hauptmann’s 
Weavers.  It  is  by  his  lyrics  that  Verhaeren  lives,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  beyond  his  mere  death  whenever  it  comes,  as  the 
greatest  and  most  essentially  European  poet  of  our  new  age. 
For  his  lyrics  are  equally  great  both  in  their  message  and  the 
method  of  their  expression.  Di.sdaining  alike  the  cowardice  and 
the  perversity  of  those  who,  refusing  to  face  the  red  realities  of 
the  present  century,  fly  for  their  comfort  to  the  pale  shadows  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  Verhaeren  h’as  plunged  boldly  into  the  very 
brasier  of  our  modern  existence.  He  affirms,  he  combats,  he 
prophesies,  but  he  rarely,  if  ever,  rests.  He  hymns  every  phase 
of  life,  from  the  human  brain  to  the  human  body,  and  from  the 
winds  and  seas  of  nature  to  the  towns  and  marts  of  man.  And 
no  message  is  more  virile,  more  tonic,  more  essentially  healthy ; 
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for  is  not  his  message  the  phoenix  of  a  new  humanitarian  faith 
soaring  aloft  on  its  fiery  wings  out  of  the  corpses  of  the  decom¬ 
posing  dogmas?  And  his  prosody  has  the  supreme  excellence 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  scsthetic  end  in  itself,  but  a  drastic  instru¬ 
ment  of  expression.  Your  pure  aesthete,  no  doubt,  may  cavil  at 
his  ruggedness.  For  he  is  the  Rodin  of  poetical  rhythm,  the 
veritable  Vulcan  of  verse,  or  rather  a  Siegfried  forging  the  sword 
of  the  future  on  the  anvil  of  the  present,  as  he  drives  in  the  stub¬ 
born  nails  of  his  nouns  with  the  hissing  hammers  of  his  adjec¬ 
tives.  His  lines  no  doubt  at  times  will  growl,  grind,  and  boom, 
hit  the  reader  in  the  face  with  all  the  force  of  a  clenched  fist,  and 
fialpitate  with  a  fnll-bloodedness  somewhat  overpowering  for  the 
jaded  and  the  anaemic.  But  is  not  this  the  very  seal  of  success 
in  a  man  who  specifically  sets  himself  to  sing  not  the  mere  beauty 
of  beauty,  but  the  beauty  of  force,  the  beauty  of  life,  “life  violent, 
prodigious,  unsatiated,  the  universal  spasm  of  all  things”? 

Horace  B.  Samuel. 
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If  Liberals  are  not  now  seriously  alarmed  about  the  future,  they 
fail  in  the  first  duty  to  their  party,  for  it  is  the  unforgivable  sin 
in  politics  to  refuse  to  face  facts.  Few  of  us  Liberals  believe  that 
the  result  of  a  General  Election,  taken  now,  would  be  favourable 
to  the  party,  and  the  only  doubt  in  our  minds  is  whether  between 
now  and  the  end  of  1914  some  new  issue  may  turn  up  and  offer 
more  advantageous  ground.  Apparently,  it  is  to  turn  up  of  itself, 
for  certainly  none  is  being  prepared.  The  land  will  not  do,  for 
since  the  Insurance  Act  the  country  is  out  of  conceit  with  short 
cuts  to  the  millennium,  and  the  Marconi  revelations  have  spoilt 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  perorations  for  a  couple  of  years  at  least,  and 
that  blur  of  fine  confused  feeling  which  is  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  good  for  Liberal  Party  prospects  has  lifted  from  politics.  Not 
franchise  reform,  which  cannot  be  disentangled  from  Women’s 
Suffrage.  Not  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  for  its  composi¬ 
tion  matters  very  little  so  long  as  the  Parliament  Act  is  in  force. 
Not  the  record  of  the  Government,  for  by  the  end  of  1914  there 
will  be  very  serious  trouble,  perhaps  bloodshed,  in  Ulster,  and  the 
sweets  of  ecclesiastical  freedom  which  are  believed  to  be  inside 
Welsh  Disestablishment  will  not  have  begun  to  dissolve  in  the 
mouth.  By  all  the  signs  the  Liberals  are  to  suffer  a  reverse  at  the 
next  General  Election,  less  serious  if  it  is  taken  soon,  more  serious 
if  it  is  postponed. 

To  so  much  many  Liberals  have  resigned  themselves,  but  few 
have  realised  how  serious  a  reverse  at  the  next  General  Election 
is  likely  to  be  for  them.  Political  memories  are  very  short  or 
wild-eyed  men,  like  the  prophet  in  the  Plague  year,  would  be  walk¬ 
ing  the  streets  crying,  ^‘Yet  two  more  sessions  and  the  Liberal 
Party  shall  be  no  more.”  It  was  in  March,  1910,  that  Sir  Edward 
Grey  declared  that  to  leave  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the 
other  side  would  mean,  for  Liberals,  “disaster,  death,  and  damna¬ 
tion.”  If  people  have  not  forgotten  these  words,  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  tacit  agreement  to  pretend  to  forget  them ,  as  though 
Sir  Edward  Grey  had  been  overheard  swearing  badly  in  a  public 
place.  But  the  Liberal  Party,  unless  it  has  reason  to  expect  its 
return  to  power — and  we  can  seen  none — is  doing  everything  it 
can  to  leave  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  other  side, 
and  is  therefore  three  years  nearer  the  disaster,  death,  and  damna¬ 
tion  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  prophesied. 

When  Mr.  Balfour,  at  the  Albert  Hall,  in  the  General  Election 
at  the  end  of  1910,  declared  for  the  referendum,  an  enthusiast  in 
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the  audience  cried,  “That’s  won  the  election.”  He  was  wrong ; 
but  it  will  win  the  next.  The  Liberals  never  made  a  worse  mis¬ 
take  than  when  they  allowed  the  referendum  to  be  set  over  against 
the  Parliament  Act  as  the  Conservative  antithesis  to  Liberalism. 
Think,  too,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  next  election 
may  well  be  fought.  The  north  of  Ireland  will  be  in  a  turmoil 
and  the  Liberal  Press  will  be  exhorting  the  electors  to  vote  for 
its  candidates  in  order  to  save  the  country  from  anarchy  and  dis¬ 
ruption.  Every  vote  for  the  Conservatives  will  be  a  vote  for  the 
rebels — already  we  have  had  a  dress  rehearsal  of  the  appeal  at  the 
Altrincham  by-election.  But  this  denial  of  the  right  of  rebellion 
never  has  sat  well  on  Liberals.  Demens  qui  nimbos  et  non  imitahile 
fulmen — what  you  can  do  with  khaki  you  cannot  do  with  green. 
How  can  the  party  whose  conversion  to  Home  Rule  is  the  reward 
of  a  righteous  rebellion  deny  the  right  of  rebellion  to  others? 

And  the  Conservatives  will  have  a  good  reply  to  the  charge  that 
they  are  encouraging  rebellion.  They  will  say  that  there  would 
have  been  no  risk  of  rebellion  but  for  the  Parliament  Act,  that  if 
the  Liberals  had  agreed  to  submit  their  Home  Rule  proposals  to 
a  popular  vote  as  the  Conservatives  were  prepared  to  do  with 
Tariff  Reform,  Ulster  would  have  abided  by  the  result,  or  if  she 
had  not,  would  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  sympathy  in  England ; 
that  Conservatives  are  the  true  democratic  party ;  that  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  overthrowing  the  tyranny  of  the  Lords  the  Liberals  have 
set  up  a  far  worse  tyranny  of  the  Cabinet ;  that  the  House  of 
Commons  has  ceased  to  be  the  servant  of  the  people,  and  become 
the  servant  of  the  Ministry ;  that  the  sovereignty  is  with  the 
people,  not  with  the  Commons  or  the  Cabinet ;  that  this  sovereignty 
does  not  lapse  between  elections,  but  is  continuous  ;  that  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Parliament  Act  with  its  denial  of  popular  rights  in  the 
lifetime  of  Parliament  was  the  first  act  of  rebellion  against  that 
sovereignty ;  that  what  is  happening  in  Ulster  is  at  worst  only  a 
counter-rebellion ;  that  the  true  duty  of  the  Conservatives  as  the 
party  of  law  and  order  is  to  prevent  in  the  future  the  usurpation 
by  the  Cabinet  of  popular  sovereignty;  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 
These  things  will  be  said  on  every  Conservative  platform ,  and  the 
offer  of  the  Referendum  will  make  them  believed.  On  the  other 
hand.  Liberals  will  have  no  stomach  for  an  election  in  which  they 
will  have  to  advocate  the  shooting  down  of  rebels  in  Ulster  out  of 
sympathy  with  ex -rebels  in  Connaught,  in  which  they  will  be 
haunted,  like  Richard  at  Bosworth,  by  the  ghosts  of  their  mur¬ 
dered  arguments  for  Home  Rule,  and  in  which  they  will  have  to 
deny  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  consulted  between  election  times, 
knowing  well  that  the  same  theory  of  the  Constitution  which 
enabled  Liberals  to  pass  Home  Rule  will  also  enable  Conservatives 
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permanently  to  fetter  the  trade  of  the  country  by  tariffs.  An  elec¬ 
tion  fought  by  the  Liberals  in  that  spirit  can  only  end  in  defeat. 

How  the  Conservatives  would  use  their  victory  needs  no  gifts 
of  divination.  Whatever  else  they  would  or  would  not  do,  they 
would  be  morally  compelled  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Liberals 
when  they  come  to  power  in  the  future  to  do  the  like  again.  They 
might  amend  the  Parliament  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the  taking 
of  a  popular  vote  in  case  of  disagreement  between  the  Lords  and 
the  Commons.  But  they  would  certainly  proceed  to  carry  out  the 
reform  of  the  Lords  admitted  by  the  Parliament  Act  itself  to  be 
necessary.  And  then  the  prophecy  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  would 
begin  to  be  fulfilled.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  young  Conservatives  of 
great  ability  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Lords  would  have 
the  predominant  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  party,  and  what  the 
Lords’  idea  of  their  reform  is  we  know  from  the  Eeport  of  the 
Select  Committee  which  sat  in  1907.  It  was  one  of  the  strongest 
committees  which  have  ever  issued  a  report.  Amongst  those  who 
served  upon  it  were  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Dukes  of 
Norfolk,  Bedford,  Devonshire,  and  Northumherland,  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  Earls  Cawdor,  Lytton,  Halsbury,  and  Onslow, 
Viscounts  Selby  and  St.  Aldwyn,  and  Lords  Middleton,  Eibbles- 
dale,  Eosebery,  Curzon,  Newton,  and  Courtney ;  and  though  they 
differed  upon  details  they  were  all — Liberals,  Conservatives,  and 
Mugwumps — in  full  agreement  on  the  main  lines  of  their  Eeport. 
Their  recommendations  were,  in  brief,  these  (they  are  notorious, 
but  it  is  never  safe  in  politics  to  rely  upon  popular  memory)  : — 

(1)  The  possession  of  a  peerage  should  cease  to  give  the  right 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Instead,  the  600  or  so  hereditary 
peers  are  to  elect  from  their  number  200  Lords  of  Parliament. 
(2)  These  200  Lords  of  Parliament  are  to  he  elected  by  proportional 
representation.  (3)  Of  the  remaining  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords  all  but  forty  are  to  sit  by  virtue  of  having  held  important 
public  offices.  (4)  The  remaining  forty  are  to  be  peers  for  life 
only  ;  their  number  is  a  maximum  to  be  reached  gradually,  and  not 
more  than  four  are  to  be  appointed  in  any  one  year  The  com¬ 
position  of  the  reformed  House  of  Lords  under  this  scheme  would 
be  as  follows  : — 


Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal  ...  .  ...  .  8 

Lords  of  Parliament  elected  by  P.R.  by  hereditary  peers  ...  200 

Hereditary  peers  qualified  by  office  ...  ...  .  130 

Spiritual  Lords  of  Parliament  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  10 

Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  .  6 

Life  Peers  .  40 
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It  may  then  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
reformed  by  the  next  Tory  Government,  would  be  constituted 
pretty  much  on  these  lines. 

The  first  and  obvious  consequence  of  this  reform  would  be  to 
make  Liberal  legislation  against  the  will  of  the  Lords  for  ever 
impossible,  except  by  a  provision  for  a  referendum  in  case  of  a 
deadlock  between  the  two  Houses.  No  threat  to  create  new  peers 
could  bring  the  reformed  Second  Chamber  to  its  knees.  If  the 
normal  proportion  in  the  strength  of  parties  were  as  three  to  one, 
that  would  give  us  291  Conservatives  against  ninety-seven 
Liberals.  Not  more  than  four  life  peers  could  be  made  in  any  one 
year,  and  a  Liberal  Government  at  issues  with  the  Lords  would 
still,  even  after  making  them,  have  a  solid  Conservative  majority 
against  it  of  180.  The  adverse  balance  among  the  peers  qualified 
by  office  could  not  be  redressed,  and  to  overcome  the  resistance  of 
the  Lords  the  Government  would  have  to  create  enough  con¬ 
stituent  peers  to  elect  under  a  system  of  proportional  representation 
an  overwhelming  majority  among  the  hereditary  Lords  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  have  to  create  not  hundreds,  but 
thousands.  The  thing  simply  could  not  be  done.  It  follows  that 
the  moment  the  new  Tory  Government  began  to  carry  out  the 
reform  of  the  Lords  on  these  lines  the  Liberals,  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  never  being  able  to  pass  a  single  contentious  measure 
again,  would  be  on  their  knees  before  the  Government  begging 
for  the  referendum.  The  whole  policy  of  the  Parliament  Act 
would  tumble  about  their  ears.  What  a  plight  for  a  great  party 
to  be  reduced  to.  Was  there  ever  before  such  recklessly  improvi¬ 
dent  misuse  of  brief  power?  The  misfortunes  which  Tariff 
Reform  brought  on  the  Conservative  Party  were  as  nothing 
compared  wuth  the  disaster  that  now"  looms  ahead  of  Liberals. 

It  need  not,  ought  not,  to  have  been  so.  The  danger,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  was  foreseen ;  at  any  rate,  the  King’s  speech 
.at  the  beginning  of  1910  used  language  which  indicated  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  reform  the  House  of  Lords  concurrently  with  the  abolition 
of  its  veto.  The  plan  at  first  propounded  of  yoking  the  reform 
and  the  veto  policies  spoke  eloquently  of  struggles  in  the  Cabinet , 
for  if  the  reform  were  to  be  adequate  the  chief  argument  for 
abolishing  the  veto  was  destroyed.  It  was  a  compromise,  illogical, 
and  probably  never  worked  out  in  detail ;  but  compared  with  the 
plan  of  the  Parliament  Act  that  was  finally  adopted,  it  was  the 
height  of  political  wisdom.  The  triumph  of  the  veto  policy  was 
due  to  a  handful  of  Single-Chamber  Liberals  and  to  the  pressure 
of  the  Irish  Party.  The  Irishmen  were  not  to  blame  for  their 
insistence  on  the  veto  policy.  They  were  elected  to  take  the 
shortest  cut  to  Home  Pule  for  Ireland,  not  to  frame  a  good 
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working  constitution  for  the  United  Kingdom ;  to  use  the  Liberal 
Party,  or  any  other  party,  not  to  think  of  its  future  after  it  had 
given  them  what  they  wanted.  Nor  should  we  blame  the  Single- 
Chamber  fanatics  except  in  so  far  as  they  brought  down  their 
quarry  from  behind  cover.  But  that  members  of  the  Government 
who  saw  the  danger  so  clearly,  instead  of  facing  it  boldly,  should 
have  walked  into  it  backwards,  is  unforgivable. 

It  was  a  rare  chance  for  real  democratic  reform.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  had  had  plenty  of  time  to  think  out  what  kind  of  Second 
Chamber  was  needed,  and  the  main  outlines  of  any  sound  Liberal 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  clear  enough.  After  all  the 
Liberal  denunciations  of  the  House  of  Lords  the  only  logical 
course  was  to  sweep  away  the  Hereditary  Chamber  altogether. 

If  the  hereditary  Second  Chamber  was  an  offence  against  a  demo¬ 
cratic  constitution,  it  remained  an  offence  whether  its  powers 
were  great  or  small.  So  far  the  Single-Chamber  men  were  right. 
But  their  assumption  that  the  House  of  Commons  always  repre¬ 
sents  the  people  was  glaringly  discrepant  with  the  facts. 
Admittedly  it  exaggerates  the  bias  of  the  popular  mind  even  at 
the  moment  of  its  election ;  every  month  that  passes  by  after  its 
election  sees  a  progress  from  exaggeration  to  actual  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  The  House  of  Commons  is  always  in  course  of 
becoming  unrepresentative,  as  most  By-elections  and  general 
elections  prove.  But  to  admit  that  is  to  admit  the  necessity  of 
some  check  on  the  Commons,  either  by  the  Eeferendum  or  by  a 
Second  Chamber.  Very  unwisely  the  Liberals  rejected  the 
Referendum  ;  but  having  done  so  it  then  became  their  duty  either 
to  make  the  House  of  Commons  more  representative  or  to  find 
some  democratic  check  on  the  abuses  of  its  powder. 

In  doing  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  the  Government  were 
false  to  democratic  principles.  A  generation  ago  it  was  the 
fashion  to  marvel  that  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  who  elaborated 
the  theory  of  democratic  government  in  such  detail  should  never 
have  hit  upon  the  device  of  representative  government.  They 
did,  but  they  confined  it  to  the  executive,  and  refused  to  extend 
it  to  the  legislative  functions  of  government.  Rightly,  it  appears 
to  us.  You  may  not  wire  for  instructions  w^hen  the  tiger  is  on 
the  platform,  nor  consult  the  people  on  executive  acts:  but  in 
making  a  law,  which  is  in  the^  nature  of  a  permanent  contract 
between  government  and  people,  you  both  can  and  should.  The 
representative  system  in  England  was  devised  as  a  check  on  the 
expenditure  of  public  money ;  the  Commons  were  originally 
representative  assessors  to  irresponsible  spenders  of  the  taxes, 
tribunes  of  the  people  with  the  power  of  veto  but  not  of  initiative. 

And  so  long  as  the  scope  of  legislation  was  restricted,  it  was 
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natural  that  they  should  also  be  the  chief  source  of  new  legisla¬ 
tion.  But  legislation,  though  an  important,  never  was  until  the 
last  few  years  the  main  sphere  of  the  Commons’  activities.  As 
financial  assessors  to  the  Executive  they  had  unfettered  control, 
but  their  legislative  powers  they  shared  with  others ;  the  idea  that 
representatives  elected  on  one  issue  were  given  the  power  of 
making  laws  on  any  other  without  fresh  authorisation  had  no 
precedent  in  politics,  and  no  parallel  in  other  departments  of  life. 
The  making  of  new  laws  is  like  altering  the  articles  of  association 
of  a  company.  Such  alteration  needs  a  mandate  from  a  general 
meeting  of  shareholders ;  it  is  wholly  distinct  from  current 
administrative  and  executive  acts  which  are  properly  left  to  the 
discretion  of  directors.  What  the  Parliament  Act  does  is  to  give 
to  the  directors  the  power  of  altering  the  articles  which  it  was 
never  intended  that  they  should  have.  A  Government  proposing 
to  give  this  power  to  the  Commons,  that  is,  to  itself  as  managing 
director,  should  have  made  special  provision  for  the  submission 
of  any  changes  so  made  to  the  electorate  ;  or,  failing  that,  should 
at  least  have  empowered  some  representative  body,  other  than 
the  Commons,  to  exercise  the  right  of  veto  on  changes  until  they 
had  first  been  submitted  to  the  electorate. 

The  grievance  against  the  House  of  Lords  was  that  it  did  not 
represent  the  people ;  and  granted  that  a  Second  Chamber  should 
exist  at  all,  the  first  duty  of  the  Government  was  to  make  it  as 
representative,  and,  if  possible,  more  representative,  than  the 
Commons.  It  was  perhaps  necessary  that  the  Commons  to  which 
the  Executive  was  directly  responsible  should  exaggerate  the  pre¬ 
vailing  view  and  to  that  extent  be  less  representative,  but  not  so 
the  Second  Chamber,  whose  duties  were  purely  critical.  Here  the 
great  object  is  not  to  have  a  majority  sufficiently  large  to  support 
the  Executive  and  keep  it  stable,  but  to  represent  the  Opposition, 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  obtain  as  exact  a  reflex  as  possible  of  the 
critical  opinions  of  the  electorate.  It  is  often  objected  that  to 
have  a  Second  Chamber  directly  representative  of  the  people  is 
to  duplicate  work  already  done.  Not  at  all.  The  Commons  are 
the  natural  critic  of  the  Government  in  its  executive  capacity, 
the  Second  Chamber  the  natural  critic  of  legislation.  For  the  one 
purpose  you  may  need  some  exaggeration  of  the  popular  will  if 
Government  is  to  be  stable  ;  for  the  second  you  need,  not  exaggera¬ 
tion,  but  a  replica  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  obtained.  In  a  sentence, 
what  the  Liberals  should  have  done  \vhen  they  rejected  the 
Heferendum  was  to  have  a  double  system  of  popular  representa¬ 
tion,  with  a  House  of  Commons  elected  as  at  present,  and  a 
Second  Chamber  elected  on  the  same  franchise  as  the  Commons, 
but  by  some  system  of  proportional  representation.  When  the 
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Commons  were  Conservative,  the  Second  Chamber  elected  on  this 
basis  would  tend  to  be  Liberal ;  and  when  the  Commons  were 
Liberal,  the  Second  Chamber  w'ould  tend  to  be  more  Conserva¬ 
tive.  That  is  exactly  as  it  should  be.  The  check  would  be 
automatic  and  self-acting. 

These  difficulties  the  Government  postponed,  and  it  missed  an 
opportunity  which  may  never  recur.  It  will  be  said  that  the 
Government  dared  not  tackle  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
because  the  Irish  Party  would  never  have  consented.  But  if  the 
Government  had  to  choose  between  pleasing  the  Irish  Party  and 
ruining  Liberalism,  there  is  no  doubt  what  its  duty  was;  and 
if  they  adopted  the  veto  plan,  knowing  it  to  be  dangerous  and 
bad,  because  it  was  the  only  way  of  retaining  office,  they  deserve 
all  the  censures  that  the  Tory  Press  has  heaped  upon  them  for 
their  weakness.  For  it  is  clear  now  that  Home  Eule  rushed  into 
law  by  a  party  majority  without  effectual  criticism  by  any 
independent  body  lacks  the  sanction  that  is  necessary.  Home 
Rule  passed  by  two  elective  chambers  might  have  defied  rebellion ; 
resting  as  it  does  only  on  the  will  of  the  Executive,  it  lacks  moral 
support,  and  will  be  defied  not  merely  with  impunity  but  with 
the  actual  sympathy  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  English  people. 

This  is  the  view  of  many  convinced  Home  Eulers  and  enemies 
of  the  House  of  Lords  as  it  existed  and  still  exists.  The  objection 
to  the  Government’s  policy  is  not  that  it  is  extreme,  but  that  it 
does  not  go  far  enough ;  that  it  is  an  illogical  and  timid  com¬ 
promise  exposed  to  attack  from  both  sides ;  that  it  has  jeopardised 
the  ultimate  success  of  Home  Rule,  and  inflicted  grave  injury  on 
the  constitution,  when  a  bold  application  of  Liberal  doctrine  would 
have  been  better  both  for  Irish  Nationalism  and  for  the  future 
welfare  of  the  Liberal  Party.  Very  much  more  was  at  stake 
than  the  passing  of  any  Bill,  however  important.  History  never 
exactly  repeats  itself,  and  in  using  the  Parliament  Act  to  pass  old 
Liberal  measures  in  much  the  same  form  in  which  they  had  been 
rejected,  the  Government  forgot  that  though  principles  may  be 
immutable,  their  application  should  be  constantly  varying.  In 
twenty  years  the  country  had  outgrown  the  conceptions  of  Home 
Rule  in  the  ’eighties  and  ’nineties,  which,  indeed,  like  all  Glad¬ 
stone’s  work,  suffered  from  his  distrust  of  all  abstract  ideas  in 
politics  but  those  of  morality,  and  from  his  essentially  unphilo- 
sophic  habits  of  thought.  Chaiuberlain,  who  conceived  of  Home 
Rule  as  part  of  a  federal  system,  saw  further  into  the  future  than 
Gladstone,  for  this  is  the  aspect  of  the  question  that  is  now  most 
in  the  thoughts  of  the  party,  if  not  most  in  its  speeches.  As  the 
anonymous  Liberal  author  of  a  remarkable  pamphlet  on  “The 
Constitutional  Crisis,”  which  appeared  recently,  writes  :  “Then 
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Home  Kule  was  advocated  solely  as  a  means  of  conciliating 
opinion  in  Ireland  and  reconciling  it  to  the  Union.  Now  it  is 
largely  supported  as  a  means  of  relieving  congestion  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  as  a  first  step  in  a  process  of  devolution 
that  is  to  be  applied  with  the  same  object  in  view  to  the  other 
component  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  The  same  power 
which  drove  the  Liberal  Party  into  the  Parliament  Act  drove  it 
into  a  measure  of  Home  Rule  which  is  obsolescent  in  its  ideas. 

But  the  defection  from  Liberal  principles  went  deeper  even  than 
that.  The  fundamental  fallacy  of  the  Parliament  Act  is  that 
people,  Commons  and  Government  are  convertible  terras;  and 
until  it  is  uprooted,  there  will  be  no  real  development  of  Liberal 
policy,  but  only  a  series  of  accommodations  with  the  faction  that 
for  the  time  being  is  most  formidable.  For  the  main  fact  in 
modern  England  is  that  of  all  the  institutions  that  are  in  need  of 
reform,  the  need  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  greatest.  The 
anger  of  Liberals  at  the  rejection  by  the  Lords  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  Budget  can  find  justification  in  plenty  in  the  books,  but 
it  showed  a  most  amazing  lack  of  a  sense  of  reality.  When 
(lid  the  Commons  exercise  the  privilege  of  rejecting  a  Budget? 
Notoriously,  this  body  which  was  so  furious  at  the  invasion  of 
its  prerogative  had  apparently  been  more  indifferent  to  its 
exercise  than  any  Parliament  in  Europe.  Every  Budget  is 
accepted  by  the  Ministerial  Party  in  the  Commons  as  a  matter 
of  course;  and,  as  for  control  of  policy  through  finance,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  Commons’  power,  it  is  non-existent.  The 
House  of  Commons  was,  and  is  still,  neglecting  its  main  duty  to 
its  representatives,  and  in  rejecting  the  Budget  the  irresponsible 
House  of  Lords  showed  a  far  keener  sense  of  duty — to  itself,  if 
to  no  one  else — than  the  elected  Commons.  Again,  whole  depart¬ 
ments  of  policy,  and  those  Executive  departments  which  the 
electorate  cannot  control,  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  cognis¬ 
ance  of  the  House.  It  knows  little  of  foreign  policy,  and  exercises 
even  less  control ;  its  debates  on  army  and  navy  policy  are  often 
trivial  and  irrelevant,  and  conspicuously  lack  influence  over  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  Yet,  when  the  House  of  Commons 
is  visibly  depressed  under  the  growing  power  of  the  Executive, 
and  when  the  cause  of  democratic  Government  calls  out  for  a 
drastic  assertion  of  its  leading  principles,  this,  forsooth,  is  the 
time  chosen  for  strengthening  the  powers  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
confirming  the  worst  political  evils  of  the  day.  It  is  not  the  luke¬ 
warm  Liberals  who  are  most  uneasy  at  the  turn  that  was  taken 
when  the  policy  of  the  Parliament  Act  was  adopted,  but  the 
Liberals  who  are  most  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  reforms 
which  that  Act  is  being  used  to  pass  into  law.  They  complain 
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that  the  instrument  is  piercing  the  hand  that  uses  it,  and  hurting 
the  causes  that  it  is  meant  to  serve.  They  see  that  its  power  of 
mischief  so  far  from  being  exhausted  is  only  just  beginning. 
They  regret  bitterly  that  the  opportunity  has  been  missed  of 
removing  the  real  dangers  that  threaten  democratic  government 
in  England,  and  that  all  the  enthusiasm  and  valour  of  the  rank 
and  file  have  been  frittered  away  in  carrying  a  position  which  is 
the  key  to  nothing  that  matters  and  in  any  case  cannot  be  held. 
The  Parliament  Act  is  the  political  equivalent  of  the  strategy  of 
Spion  Kop.  The  longer  we  stay  on  this  vantage  ground,  and  the 
more  w^e  stake  on  its  retention,  the  heavier  our  defeat  will  be. 
Retirement,  then,  is  necessary  if  the  Liberal  Party  is  to  escape 
ruin  and  the  country  grave  injury;  and  early  retirement,  before 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  has  passed  into  law.  But  how  is  the  retire¬ 
ment  to  be  made  under  fire  of  the  enemy  and  of  mutinous  friends? 
It  can  only  safely  be  made  under  a  truce. 

We  think  that  the  chances  of  an  agreement  between  the  parties 
are  better  now  than  in  1910.  Then  it  was  uncertain  w'hether  the 
Liberal  Party  could  carry  out  its  declared  policy.  Now  nothing 
is  more  certain.  True,  victory  on  present  lines  will  mean  ultimate 
ruin  to  the  Liberal  Party,  but  its  immediate  results  will  be  to 
put  the  Conservatives  in  a  dilemma  from  which  they  should  be 
willing  to  do  almost  anything  to  escape.  The  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  will  carry  Home  Rule  and  the  Conservative  Government 
will  come  in  under  the  shadow  of  a  rebellion  in  Ulster  which, 
when  in  Opposition,  its  leaders  promised  to  assist  and  did  much 
to  foment.  To  break  their  promises  is  to  be  disgraced ;  to  keep 
them  is  to  exchange  a  sort  of  rebellion  in  Ulster  for  a  sort  of 
rebellion  in  the  rest  of  Ireland.  If  there  is  anything  in  the 
argument  that  the  risk  of  a  rebellion  in  Ulster  ought  to  modify 
the  Government’s  Home  Rule  policy,  the  risk  of  rebellion  in  the 
rest  of  Ireland  which  wmuld  follow  the  negation  of  Home  Rule 
ought  also  to  modify  the  Conservative  opposition.  Both  parties 
are  driven  to  Home  Rule  in  some  form  or  other,  and  both  parties 
have  an  interest  that  the  form  should  be  settled  by  consent.  It 
will  be  objected  that  neither  party  can  desert  its  Irish  allies,  but 
it  is  precisely  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  the 
alternatives  of  desertion  and  bloodshed  that  an  agreement  by 
consent  is  advocated.  Which  is  best  for  Irish  Nationalism,  the 
present  Bill  with  the  hostility  of  Ulster,  or  a  Bill  by  consent  with 
its  co-operation?  Which  is  better  for  Ulster,  rebellion  or  an 
accommodation  on  lines  which  they  cannot  refuse  without 
alienating  their  staunchest  friends  in  England?  Belfast,  which 
threatens  rebellion,  can  open  the  way  to  safety — 

“  via  prirna  salutis 
Quod  minijne  rcris  Graia  pandetur  ab  urbe.” 
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If  a  conference  can  agree  to  a  Home  iiule  Bill  which  both 
parties  can  accept,  the  present  Bill,  which  is  admittedly  not  a 
good  one,  should  be  dropped  and  the  new  Bill  substituted  and 
carried,  as  it  might  be,  into  law  as  early  as  the  present  Bill  could 
be  under  the  Parliament  Act.  Both  parties  would  have  escaped 
the  prospect  of  having  to  face  a  sort  of  civil  war,  and  the  whole 
country  would  heave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

But  what  of  the  “disaster,  death,  and  damnation”  that 
threatens  the  Liberal  Party  if  it  leaves  its  opponents  to  reform 
the  House  of  Lords?  An  agreement  between  the  two  parties  on 
the  future  composition  of  the  Second  Chamber  is  quite  out  of 
the  question ;  it  can  only  be  determined  after  the  next  general 
election.  The  one  point  at  which  the  policy  of  the  one  and  the 
interests  of  the  other  meet  is  the  Keferendum.  It  might  well  be 
agreed  by  the  two  parties,  that  w^hatever  reforms  of  the  House  of 
Lords  are  made  in  the  next  Parliament  the  Eeferendum  shall 
form  a  part  of  them.  A  Keferendum  by  agreement  is  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  the  Parliament  Act,  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
good  Liberals  should  decline  to  accept  it.  If  they  do  not, 
and  the  Conservatives  are  returned  to  power  without  any  agree¬ 
ment  having  been  made,  the  Liberals  will  presently  be  begging 
for  it.  It  should  be  a  condition  of  the  truce  that  the  Parliament 
Act  should  be  dropped  the  moment  an  agreement  is  reached  on 
Home  Kule,  and  an  immediate  dissolution  should  follow\  Welsh 
Disestablishment  would  have  to  go,  but  as  the  settlement  of  Home 
Rule  would  probably  be  on  federal  lines,  Wales  would  get  some¬ 
thing  that  it  w'ould  greatly  prefer.  Under  Home  Rule  she  might 
disestablish  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales  for  herself. 

The  next  election  then  would  turn  on  the  composition  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Should  the  Liberals  be  returned  to  power  we 
should  hope  for  a  Second  Chamber  elected  wholly  on  the  widest 
possible  franchise  ;  and  if  this  solution  were  adopted  the  reform  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  what  thoughtful  Liberals  care 
for  most  of  all ,  would  naturally  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  good  Second  Chamber.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Conservatives  were  returned,  the  Liberal  Party  need  not  despair. 
For  the  Conservatives  would,  at  any  rate,  give  us  a  better 
Chamber,  and  though  it  might  also  be  a  stronger  Chamber  and 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  create  new  peers  might  be  cur¬ 
tailed,  we  should  at  any  rate  have  the  Eeferendum,  which  would 
prevent  the  House  from  defying  Liberal  legislation  that  was  in 
accord  with  the  will  of  the  people. 

Mancunian. 
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When  the  stir  of  thought  caused  by  the  publication  in  The  Times 
of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  four  letters  to  Professor  Heger  has  sub¬ 
sided,  it  will  be  found  that  they  do  not  add  substantially  to  our 
knowledge  of  one  whose  self-expression  in  her  books  was  entire. 
They  furnish,  it  is  true,  biographical  facts,  and  they  reveal  the 
extent  of  the  Professor’s  irresponsiveness ;  but  the  task  of  the 
psychological  critic  of  the  future  will  be,  as  in  the  past,  to  dehne 
the  exact  nature  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  spiritual  emotion.  And 
in  all  probability  w'e  shall  find  the  truth  somewhere  between  the 
opinions  formerly  advanced  by  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  and  Mr. 
Angus  MacKay;  always  bearing  in  mind,  when  making  our 
estimate,  Charlotte  Bronte’s  intense  craving  for  human  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  the  cruelty  of  circumstance  which  compelled  the 
waste  of  her  faculty  for  friendship.  Mr.  MacKay,  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  cast  the  slightest  aspersion  on  her  character,  main¬ 
tained  that  she  was  smitten  with  a  veritable  passion,  and  laid 
stress  on  the  predominance  of  the  love  agony  in  her  pages,  of 
the  theme  of  unrequited  affection,  of  the  frequency  of  love  scenes 
between  master  and  pupil,  of  Heger ’s  appearance  under  different 
forms  in  all  her  books.  He  was  the  first  man  of  intellectual  gifts 
with  whom  she  had  associated,  and  “the  ripening  of  friendship 
and  gratitude  into  a  stronger  feeling  would  be  by  imperceptible 
stages,  and  she  herself  would  not  know  when  that  line  was 
crossed.  .  .  .”  In  this  sense  Mr.  MacKay  interpreted  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  Charlotte  Bronte’s  letter  that  she  returned  to  Brussels 
against  her  conscience  and  was  punished  by  the  withdrawal  for 
two  years  of  happiness  and  peace  of  mind ;  and  the  further 
statement  :  “I  think,  however  long  I  live,  I  shall  not  forget 
w'hat  the  parting  with  M.  Heger  cost  me.”  Against  this  we 
have  Mr.  Shorter’s  warning  that  it  is  “an  act  of  treachery  to  a 
great  waiter’s  memory  to  attempt  to  pry  too  closely  into  his 
heart.”  In  his  opinion,  Charlotte  Bronte  kept  all  such  thoughts 
well  in  subjection ;  only,  perhaps,  when  in  a  neurotic  state  she 
“permitted  herself  to  think  of  the  might-have-beens  of  life.” 

'There  is  at  least  no  doubt  that  Charlotte  Bronte’s  sojourn  at 
Brussels  was  the  intellectual  turning-point  of  her  life,  and  that 
had  it  not  been  for  Heger’ s  mental  drilling,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
her  subsequent  writings  w'ould  have  taken  the  shape  they  did. 
She  had,  during  childhood  and  girlhood,  covered  reams  of  paper 
with  her  tiny  writing,  but  not  one  of  these  stories  now  possesses 
independent  interest.  Miss  Frederika  Macdonald  ^  has  told  us 
(1)  The  Brontes  at  Brussels,  in  the  Woman  at  Home,  July,  1894. 
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that  it  was  Heger  who  first  persuaded  Charlotte  Bronte  that  art 
was  necessary  to  carry  conviction  to  the  reader ;  that  the  man  of 
genius  does  not  produce  without  labour ;  and  that  genius  without 
art  is  like  force  without  the  lever. 

It  may  therefore  be  asserted  that  Brussels  was  the  intellectual 
stimulus  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  creative  faculty,  and  partially  the 
moral  one  ;  and  more  than  this  it  is  not  permissible  to  add.  For 
a  study  of  her  writings  convinces  that  the  melancholy  impres¬ 
sion  they  leave  is  not  from  unrequited  affection,  but  from  the 
circumstances  which  made  it  imperative  for  their  heroines  to  win 
love.  And  here  we  touch  the  autobiographical  roof-tree  of 
Charlotte  Bronte’s  house  of  fame.  It  is  the  disharmonies  of  her 
life — passion  and  hypochondria,  love  of  sociality  and  enforced 
solitude. 

One  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  characteristics  most  strongly  em¬ 
phasised  by  Mrs.  Gaskell  is  her  constitutional  absence  of  hope, 
and  we  see  in  Villette  how  insistently  the  heroine  confesses  to 
this  trait.  Of  course,  the  roll  of  tragedies  in  her  life  was  a  heavy 
one.  It  began  in  1825,  when  she  w^as  nine  years  old,  with  the 
deaths  of  her  elder  sisters  Maria  and  Elizabeth,  and  concluded 
in  1848-9,  when  the  events  of  a  few  months  were  the  death  of 
her  disgraced  brother  Branwell ,  and  the  deaths  from  consumption 
of  her  remaining  sisters,  Emily  and  Anne.  And  yet  there  were 
causes  other  than  external  which  forbade  happiness  to  Charlotte 
Bronte.  Her  malady  of  hypochondria  was  as  much  physical  as 
mental.  “My  art  halts  at  the  threshold  of  hypochondria,”  says 
Dr.  John  in  Villette-,  “she  just  looks  in  and  sees  a  chamber  of 
torture,  but  can  neither  say  nor  do  much.  Cheerful  society  would 

be  of  use - ”  But  perhaps  the  fullest  exposition  is  that  of 

Crirasworth  in  the  Professor  : — 

“She  (Hypochondria)  had  been  my  acquaintance,  nay,  my  guest,  once 
before  in  boyhood;  I  had  entertained  her  at  bed  and  board  for  a  year;  for 
that  space  of  time  I  had  her  to  myself  in  secret;  she  lay  with  me,  she 
ate  with  me,  she  walked  out  with  me,  showing  me  nooks  in  woods,  hollows 
in  hills,  where  wo  could  sit  together,  and  where  she  could  drop  her  drear 
veil  over  me  and  so  hide  sky  and  sun,  grass  and  green  tree;  taking  me 
entirely  to  her  death-cold  bosom,  and  holding  me  with  arms  of  bone.  What 
tales  she  would  tell  me  at  such  hours  I  What  songs  she  would  recite  in 
my  ears  I  How  she  would  discourse  to  me  of  her  own  country — the  grave — 
and  again  and  again  promise  to  conduct  me  there  ere  long;  and,  drawing 
me  to  the  very  brink  of  a  black,  sullen  river,  show  me,  on  the  other  side, 
shores  unequal  with  mound,  monument,  and  tablet,  standing  up  in  a 
glimmer  more  hoary  than  moonlight.  ‘  Necropolis !  ’  she  would  whisper, 
pointing  to  the  pale  piles,  and  add,  ‘  It  contains  a  mansion  prepared 
for  you.’  ” 

The  cheerful  society  which  Dr.  John  prescribed  for  Lucy  Snowe 
was  too  often  withheld  from  Charlotte  Bronte.  We  see  this 
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dependence  upon  surroundings  in  the  heroines  of  her  books  and 
in  herself ;  how,  when  outer  impressions  became  less  acute,  the 
mind  preyed  upon  itself.  When  she  returned  to  Brussels,  her  friend 
Mary  Taylor  tells  us  that  now  that  “she  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  people  and  ways  her  life  became  monotonous,  and  she 
fell  into  the  same  hopeless  state  as  at  Miss  Wooler’s.”  The 
author  of  a  recent  critical  work  has  censured  Byron  because  he 
was  first  a  man  and  then  a  poet,  because  the  external  world  was 
more  real  to  him  than  the  internal.  It  is  this  disharmony  between 
the  two  w’orlds  that  made  the  tragedy  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  life 
and  gave  to  her  writings  their  note  of  piercing  regret.  And  at 
last,  when  a  chance  of  happiness  did  offer  itself,  she  scarcely 
dared  step  forward  and  secure  it.  She  yielded  to  her  father’s 
objections  to  her  marriage  because  her  unhoping  nature,  to  which 
circumstances  had  given  tragic  corroboration,  made  her  a  timid 
loiterer  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  life. 

Turning  to  her  writings,  we  will  speak  first  of  the  Professor, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  many  rejections  and  tardy  birth,  is  a  book 
that  still  gives  pleasure  to  read,  independent  of  its  mighty  suc¬ 
cessors.  It  sounds  no  great  depth  of  human  character,  and  is 
not  fervid  with  passion ;  but  it  is  not  exclusively  the  chrysalis 
whence  emerged  in  later  years  the  brilliant  butterfly  of  Villette. 
Except  passion,  w’e  have  all  the  constituents  of  the  style  that  sub¬ 
sequently  underwent  development  rather  than  change ;  but  the 
faults  of  construction,  never  entirely  eliminated,  are  at  their  worst. 
The  interest  is  well  sustained  because  of  the  writer’s  sincerity,  but 
threads  are  dropped  and  resumed  at  random,  contrasts,  as  between 
Crimsw'orth  and  his  brutal  brother,  are  too  glaring,  and  the 

episodes  are  out  of  proportion.  The  surroundings  of  X - 

(Huddersfield)  and  Crimsworth  Hall  are  so  admirably  depicted 
that  we  are  loth  to  part  with  them  for  good  in  the  course  of  a 
few  pages;  and  although  incidents  succeed  without  pause,  they 
do  not  at  once  dissipate  the  regrets  in  the  reader’s  mind.  The 
theme  is  one  that  Charlotte  Bronte  w^as  afterw'ards  to  treat  with 
greater  power  :  that  of  an  individual  without  friends  or  fortune 
w’ho  must  fight  his  way  to  happiness  through  a  hostile  world.  But 
the  interest  centres  less  in  individual  character  than  in  the  con¬ 
trast  of  the  Belgian  type  with  the  English,  and  the  observation 
of  Belgian  school  life  through  English  eyes.  It  is  the  waiter’s 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  this  observation  that  gives  the  book  its 
permanent  value. 

Both  French  and  Belgian  character  are  treated  from  the 
insular  point  of  view.  The  cry  of  the  exile  and  the  heretic  rings 
throughout  the  book.  No  greater  tribute  can  be  paid  to  any 
custom  than  to  say  it  recalls  something  English.  When  Crims- 
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worth  and  Pelet  take  coffee  together,  the  comfort  is  “almost 
English.”  It  is  the  English  accent  of  Frances  Henri  that  first 
thrills  Crimsworth’s  heart.  Part  of  his  love  is  the  satisfaction  in 
her  presence  of  the  exile’s  yearning. 

In  Jane  Eyre  the  quality  of  passion  appears.  In  the  Professor 
the  words  returned  no  echoes,  the  interval  between  the  striking 
of  the  notes  was  not  filled  by  the  pedal-music  of  passion.  There 
was  the  same  difference  as  between  the  classical  school  of  Pope 
and  the  romantic  school  of  Wordsworth.  In  one  the  object  is 
seen  clearly  against  a  clean  sky ;  in  the  other  it  is  transfigured 
by  haze  or  cloud  or  distance.  In  the  first  there  is  beauty ;  in 
the  second,  beauty  and  strangeness. 

This  quality  of  strangeness  springs  from  the  union  of  passion 
and  imagination,  which  transfigure  the  ordinary  scenes  of  life,  and 
we  listen  to  her  in  gathering  awe  as  to  the  traveller  from  whose  lips 
fall  tidings  of  unknown  lands.  In  a  book  such  as  the  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  our  fear  is  of  the  burning  pit ;  in  the  Faerie  Queene  of 
dragons  and  enchanters;  but  in  Jane  Eyre  it  is  of  something 
vague  and  unformed.  It  differs  from  the  earlier  books  as  the 
terrors  of  the  Puritan  of  the  seventeenth  century  differed  from 
those  of  the  believing-agnostic  of  the  nineteenth,  as  Grace 
Abounding  differed  from  Sartor  Resartus.  The  power  in  its 
essence  is  that  of  the  mind  to  transmute  by  means  of  emotion, 
to  modify  external  scenes  according  to  the  joy  or  sorrow  of  which 
they  have  been  the  witnesses ;  and  it  is  effective  in  proportion 
as  memory  or  the  subconscious  self  in  sleep  or  dreams  tinge  the 
pictures  of  the  past  with  deeper  shades.  Even  the  child  who 
reads  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  finds  such  objects  as  the  wicket- 
gate,  the  foot-path,  the  stile  between  two  fields,  transfigured  by 
the  writer’s  spiritual  fervour.  And  for  this  reason  the  industry 
which  has  identified  all  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Bronte  novels 
with  their  originals  is,  from  the  literary  point  of  view,  misplaced. 
In  reading  Jane  Eyre  we  cannot  help  feeling  mildly  surprised 
when  a  chance  allusion  reminds  us  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  a 
northern  or  north-midland  county,  or  even  in  England  at  all. 
Our  state  of  mind  is  inverse  to  that  of  the  individual  who  read 
Gulliver’s  Travels  and  looked  for  Lilliput  on  the  map.  We  should 
recall  a  pregnant  sentence  in  an  Athenreum^  article  on  Charlotte 
Bronte  :  “Crises  and  partings,  journeys  and  reunions,  in  her 
pages  sometimes  seem  to  tell  of  people  in  more  mysterious  lands 
and  on  more  mysterious  seas  than  ours.  They  speak  of  souls 
rather  than  of  bodies.” 

Charlotte  Bronte  is  more  akin  to  the  poets  of  the  romantic 
revival  than  to  the  other  leading  English  novelists,  all  of  whom 

(1)  April  7th,  1900. 
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have  one  thing  in  common  that  she  has  not.  They  are  profoundly 
concerned  with  the  things  of  this  world ;  while  with  her  we  feel 
that  the  earth  is  but  one  point  with  an  “unfathomed  gulf”  on 
each  side,  that  all  the  rest  is  “formless  cloud  and  vacant  depth,” 
and  we  shudder  “at  the  thought  of  tottering  and  plunging  amid 
that  chaos.”  A  book  like  Jane  Eyre  belongs  to  no  epoch  or  state 
of  society ;  it  is  simply  a  story  told  by  a  lonely  human  being. 
The  action  of  Fielding,  of  Scott,  of  Miss  Austen,  of  George  Eliot, 
takes  place  on  the  sunlit  plain  :  with  Charlotte  Bronte  it  is 
fought  out  on  inaccessible  mountains,  among  sharp  peaks,  or  in 
deep  valleys  where  the  shadows  lie  thickest. 

The  causes  of  this  must  be  sought  in  those  conditions  of 
Charlotte  Bronte’s  life  which  combined  to  render  her  morbid. 
For  she  was  not  by  nature  austere ;  she  had  a  passionate  craving 
for  companionship  and  for  love,  and  a  passionate  apprehension 
of  the  beauty  of  the  world.  Her  love  of  colour  is  seen  not  only 
in  her  descriptions  of  nature — in  moonlit  skies  and  blossoming 
orchards — but  in  details  such  as  dress  fabrics  and  the  decorations 
of  a  room.  But  she  was  condemned,  even  before  the  death  of  her 
sisters,  to  much  suffering  and  solitude,  as  in  her  governess  days 
and  the  fateful  second  year  at  Brussels.  She  sought  the  con¬ 
solations  of  love,  because  these  alone  could  absorb  her  mind  and 
interpose  between  it  and  the  empty  horizons  of  life — as  some 
persons  turn  to  an  unreasoned  faith  from  the  horrors  of  scepticism. 
It  is  the  morbidity  that  springs  from  solitary  brooding,  from  the 
constitutional  absence  of  hope  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  noted,  and  from 
lowness  of  vitality,  that  casts  those  strange  shadows  over  the 
landscape  of  her  novels.  The  feeling  may  be  communicated  by 
a  simple  descriptive  touch,  as  when  Jane  Eyre  at  twilight  turns 
with  a  shudder  from  the  closet  where  her  “wraith-like”  wedding 
apparel  hangs ;  but  more  usually  by  the  aspects  of  nature. 
Charlotte  Bronte’s  kinship  to  the  poets  is  nowhere  more  unques¬ 
tioned  than  in  her  treatment  of  nature.  To  say  that  nature 
forms  the  background  of  the  action  is  to  understate  the  case. 
Nature  grieves  or  rejoices  with  the  actors,  warns  of  coming 
danger,  blends  "with  their  minds  and  reflects  their  emotions.  And 
the  scent  of  flowers,  the  loneliness  of  a  road,  the  desolation  of 
the  moors,  the  changes  of  the  seasons  or  of  night  and  day,  the 
tinkle  of  streams  that  thread  remote  hill-passes,  heard  in  the 
quiet  of  evening — seem  to  suggest  how  slender  a  foothold  has 
man  on  life  and  happiness,  and  how  great  the  mystery  that  lies 
beyond.  Small  wonder  that  Rochester  tells  Jane  Eyre  she 
has  the  look  of  another  world  on  her  face. 

It  is  the  disharmony  of  her  life,  as  it  was  and  as  it  might 
have  been,  that  forms  the  persistent  motive  in  Charlotte  Bronte’s 
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novels.  How  often  do  we  find  a  repetition  in  the  spirit  of  that  i 

scene  early  in  the  Professor  where  Crimsworth,  grudgingly  ad-  | 

mitted  to  his  brother’s  house,  casts  yearning  glances  at  the  group 

of  girls  “enveloped  in  silvery  clouds  of  white  gauze  and  muslin,” 

and  feels  himself  isolated  and  ignored.  These  feelings  of  injus-  ! 

tice  and  exclusion  must  have  been  Charlotte  Bronte’s  when,  as  i 

governess,  she  had  experience  of  “the  dark  side  of  ‘  respectable  ’ 

human  nature.”  “A  complaint  to  the  mother  only  brings  black 

looks  on  myself,”  she  wrote;  and,  “I  find  it  so  hard  to  repel 

the  rude  familiarity  of  children.”  Her  inability  to  deal  with 

children  is  not  surprising  when  we  recall  her  own  motherless 

childhood,  and  the  serious  pursuits  that  took  the  place  of  games 

at  Haworth  Parsonage. 

The  charge  of  faulty  construction  is  frequently  brought  against  ' 

Charlotte  Bronte’s  novels;  indeed,  the  least  critical  reader  must 
suller  at  times  from  having  his  interest  in  old  scenes  violently  1 

uprooted  and  transferred.  If  something  is  conceded  to  the  re-  • 

quirements  of  autobiography,  the  residue  can  only  be  explained 
as  the  defects  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  qualities.  The  difficulties  . 

of  the  literary  artist,  like  those  of  the  orator,  are  not  in  linking  j 

one  subject  to  another,  but  in  keeping  the  whole  before  his  ' 

readers  or  audience,  so  that  the  entire  weight  of  the  argument 
presses  on  their  minds.  In  David  Copperfield,  Dickens,  though  * 

flitting  from  scene  to  scene,  keeps  his  communications  open,  be-  ! 

cause  his  action  takes  place  on  the  broad  earth ,  unlike  the  spiritual  ’ 

heights  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  With  her,  each  winding  of  the 
valley  is  shut  off  by  a  wall  of  rock.  No  sooner  does  the  heroine  , 

quit  her  surroundings  than  they  are  swallowed  up  in  darkness. 

The  episodes  are  successive  catastrophes  whence  she  alone  escapes 
to  tell  the  tale.  It  is  the  predominance  of  soul-history  that 
causes  this  periodical  quenching  of  the  interest  :  the  abrupt  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  circle  of  the  narrative  of  those  whose  work  in 
stimulating  the  emotions  of  the  central  figure  is  done.  We  can  j 

well  believe  that  Lowood  stood  in  a  hollow  girdled  by  hills  like 
barriers  of  separation  between  it  and  the  living  world.  That 
Mr.  Bochester  should  have  heard  independently  of  Mr.  Brockle- 
hurst,  that  Jane  Eyre  while  at  Thornfield  should  revisit  Gates¬ 
head,  come  with  a  shock  of  surprise.  That  roads  should  exist 
and  communications  pass  between  such  places,  strains  our 
credulity  as  much  as  the  second  part  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
when  Christiana  follows  in  her  husband’s  steps  through  the  dread 
country. 

The  second  scene  of  the  book  takes  place  at  Lowood  Orphan 
Asylum,  subsequently  identified  with  Cowan  Bridge.  All  Charlotte 
Bronte’s  best  work  had  a  basis  of  reality,  and  perhaps  she  never 
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wrote  anything  more  poignant  than  the  description  of  [jowood 
and  the  character  of  Helen  Burns.  In  homely  but  graphic  words 
she  speaks  of  physical  hardships  and  privations ;  not  the  least 
distressing  of  her  pictures  is  that  of  the  pale  thin  girls  herded  in 
the  garden  verandah,  during  the  hour  of  recreation,  where  the 
sound  of  a  hollow  cough  was  not  infrequent.  The  prototype  of 
Helen  Burns  was  Maria  Bronte,  whose  beautiful  mind  was  mated 
with  untidy  habits ;  and  these  made  her  the  victim  of  the  pitiless 
Miss  Scatcherd.  The  shock  of  witnessing  the  indignities  meted 
to  her  idolised  sister  permanently  affected  Charlotte  Bronte’s 
mental  health,  and  explains  the  freshness  of  indignation  with 
which  the  lines  of  the  picture  are  wrought  after  twenty-five  years 
of  suppressed  but  passionate  brooding.  It  is  in  the  death  of 
Helen  Burns  from  consumption  that  the  feeling  of  strangeness 
is  most  accentuated;  when  Jane  Eyre,  returning  at  sunset  from 
wandering  in  the  woods,  enquires  after  her  friend,  and  receiving 
the  answer,  “She  will  not  be  here  long,”  seeks  the  sick  chamber 
through  the  rambling  old  house  by  moonlight. 

The  central  episode  of  Jane  Eyre  is  Thornfield,  and  here 
Charlotte  Bronte  abandoned  her  resolve  never  to  affect  “one 
feeling  on  any  subject  that  I  do  not  really  experience.”  Some  of 
the  less  essential  matter  was  reproduced  from  her  own  life ;  the 
following  passage  in  one  of  her  letters  expresses  feelings  akin  to 
those  of  Jane  among  Mr.  Bochester’s  guests  :  “The  only  glimpses 
of  society  I  have  ever  had  were  obtained  in  my  vocation  as 
governess,  and  some  of  the  most  miserable  moments  I  can  recall 
were  passed  in  drawing-rooms  full  of  strange  faces.”  But  the 
truth  of  the  autobiography  lies  in  its  inwardness ;  as  Jane  Eyre 
says  to  Mr.  Bochester  ;  “It  is  my  spirit  that  addresses  your 
spirit.”  Many  as  are  the  indictments  of  Bochester,  we 
cannot  condemn  one  who  is  responsible  for  the  rise  of 
such  an  Aladdin’s  palace  of  joy  in  a  lonely  heart.  Also,  the 
characters  of  the  book  are  developed  in  proportion  as  they 
affect  the  heroine’s  inner  life,  and  every  event  moves  us  according 
as  it  advances  or  retards  the  happiness  for  which  she  craves. 
When,  towards  the  close,  we  hear  of  the  burning  of  Thornfield, 
we  tremble  till  we  know  that  Bochester  has  escaped,  but  it  is 
less  for  his  own  sake  than  for  Jane’s. 

Shirley  is  the  table-land  between  the  peaks  of  Jane  Eyre  and 
Villefte.  It  is  founded  on  observation  and  hearsay  rather  than 
inner  experience;  only  at  times,  as  we  traverse  its  broad  spaces, 
do  we  light  upon  autobiographical  rock.  The  action  takes  place 
in  1811-12,  the  years  of  the  Tuiddite  riots,  stories  of  which  had 
been  told  to  Charlotte  Bronte  as  a  child  by  her  father,  who  had 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  events,  and  by  hpr 
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schoolmistress,  Miss  Wooler.  But  Charlotte  Bronte  leavened 
the  historical  characters  with  many  of  her  own  generation.  And 
Shirley  may  be  described  as  her  most  social  book  because  the 
interest  is  diffused  among  a  score  of  persons,  not  centred  in  one. 
Among  the  more  favoured  of  these  it  is  Charlotte  Bronte,  the 
sister  of  Emily  and  Anne,  who  speaks,  the  Charlotte  Bronte  who 
was  beloved  by  her  schoolfellows  at  Roe  Head,  who  spent  week¬ 
ends  with  her  friends,  Ellen  Nussey  and  Mary  Taylor,  and  in 
the  house  of  the  latter  took  part  in  fiery  political  discussions, 
opposing  her  Tory  immobility  to  Radical  onsets.  With  the  less 
favoured,  it  is  Charlotte  Bronte,  the  somewhat  sententious  little 
clergyman’s  daughter.  In  any  case,  Shirley  is  her  most  per¬ 
sistent  attempt  at  a  novel  of  manners,  and  to  bring  into  artistic 
focus  characters  of  independent  interests. 

There  are  structural  faults  in  Shirley  ;  the  groups  of  characters 
lack  fusion,  and  are  not  tributaries  of  one  main  narrative  stream. 
The  action  is  slow-moving,  incident  arises  chiefly  from  the  shocks 
of  antagonistic  characters.  And,  despite  the  extraordinary  vivid¬ 
ness  with  which  these  characters  start  up  on  her  pages,  they 
hardly  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  novel  of  manners  in  being 
typical.  But  these  are  defects  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  qualities. 
She  had,  as  Swinburne  said,  “the  very  rarest  of  all  powers  or 
faculties  of  imagination  applied  to  actual  life  and  individual 
character.’’  Like  her  sister  Anne,  she  transcribed  what  was 
before  her  eyes,  but  the  methods  of  the  two  differed  as  photo¬ 
graphy  from  portrait-painting.  The  first  reproduces  reality  in 
the  light  of  common  day ;  the  second  links  its  subjects,  with  all 
their  personal  idiosyncrasies,  to  the  ideas  of  which  they  are  the 
symbols,  and  so  discovers  a  path  into  the  infinite.  Anne  had 
neither  the  imagination  nor  the  powerful  intellect  capable  of 
brooding  intensely  over  the  real  till  it  was  transfigured  into  the 
ideal.  And  yet  Charlotte  Bronte  did  not  divine  how  literal  were 
her  renderings  of  nature ;  she  once  wrote  to  Ellen  Nussey  that 
she  only  suffered  reality  to  “suggest,”  never  to  “dictate.”  Cir¬ 
cumstances  confuted  her  theory,  for  the  publication  of  Shirley 
marked  the  term  of  her  anonymity  as  a  writer. 

Yet,  with  all  their  vividness,  the  figures  in  Shirley  are  seen 
rather  in  low  relief  than  rounded  completeness.  Eor  Charlotte 
Bronte  lacked  that  higher  kind  of  humour  which  can  view  shocks 
of  temperament  with  an  indulgent  if  melancholy  smile.  She  saw 
matter  for  tears  rather  than  smiles  in  the  seeming-small  imper¬ 
fections  by  which  happiness  is  just  missed  both  for  self  and 
others,  and  at  those  sharp  angles  of  character  which  intercept  the 
sunlight  from  neighbouring  spirits.  And  her  method  of  satirising 
the  foibles  she  deemed  most  harmful  proved  her  range  of  sym- 
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pathies  to  be  but  narrow.  The  words  “subjective”  and  “objec¬ 
tive”  have  fallen  into  ill  repute,  yet  they  do  contain  a  meaning 
expressed  by  no  others.  All  classification  is  arbitrary,  but  there 
does  exist  a  point,  below  which  w'hen  the  mind  narrows,  and 
above  which  when  it  broadens,  communications  may  not  pass. 
And  Charlotte  Bronte’s  place  is  on  the  subjective  side. 

In  Xenophon’s  Memorabilia  Socrates  observes  that  human 
beings  must  tolerate  each  other’s  faults  because  they  require  each 
other;  and  this  was  precisely  inapplicable  to  Charlotte  Bronte. 
With  strong  leanings  towards  sociality,  she  had  been  condemned 
to  live  in  isolation  till  her  habits  grew  fixed  and  she  became 
independent  and  fastidious.  “For  society,  long  seclusion  has  in 
a  great  measure  unfitted  me,”  she  once  wrote  to  Mr.  W.  S. 
Williams;  “I  doubt  whether  T  should  enjoy  it  if  I  might  have 
it.  Sometimes  I  think  I  should,  and  I  thirst  for  it ;  but  at  other 
times  I  doubt  my  capability  of  pleasing  or  deriving  pleasure. 
The  prisoner  in  solitary  confinement,  the  toad  in  the  block  of 
marble,  all  in  time  shape  themselves  to  their  lot.”  Hence  there 
is  a  certain  unkindness  in  her  satire,  there  is  “the  keenness  of 
home  criticism  ”  directed  against  a  world  she  viewed  with  the 
detachment  of  a  spectator.  She  has  also  the  spirit  of  reprisal; 
she  hits  back  because  she  has  been  hit.  The  shortcomings  on 
which  she  lays  her  finger  are  those  which  must  have  jarred  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  recluse  who  at  rare  intervals  ventures  into  the 
world.  When  she  speaks  of  Mr.  Donne’s  harsh  voice  and  vul¬ 
garly  presumptuous  and  familiar  style,  w'e  can  well  believe  it  was 
that  voice  and  that  style  which  had  thrown  her  nerves  into  an 
agony ;  it  would  have  pleased  her  to  think  that  he  had  read  the 
passage  and  winced  at  the  allusion.  How  great  is  the  gulf 
between  the  equanimity  of  Miss  Austen,  nr  the  wide-embracing 
tolerance  of  Gfeorge  Eliot,  who  shows  how  the  limitations  of 
humble  intellects  recoil  as  much  upon  themselves  as  upon  the 
susceptibilities  of  others. 

The  action  of  the  book  moves  slowly  as  one  group  or  another 
hold  the  stage.  Now  we  are  with  Shirley  under  the  oak  beams 
of  Fieldhead,  now  with  the  Yorkes  at  Briarmains,  now  at 
the  Bectory  or  Hollows  Cottage  ;  anon  the  curates  are  called  in 
to  make  sport  for  us.  But  the  two  central  characters  are  Caro¬ 
line  Helsione  and  Shirley  Keeldar ;  and  if  one  can  say  that  the 
interest  of  the  book  is  ever  brought  to  a  focus,  it  is  in  their  love 
for  the  brothers  Moore.  Caroline  has  some  kinship  with  the 
heroines  of  Byron’s  romances,  the  Zuleikas  and  Medoras,  in  whom 
passive  natures  and  mild  manners  co-exist  with  power  to  love 
greatly.  She  is  believed  to  be  a  composition  of  Ellen  Nussey 
and  Anne  Bronte,  but  the  mind  is  that  of  Charlotte  herself.  We 
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do  not  feel  the  immense  solitudes  that  surround  Jane  Eyre  and 
Lucy  Snowe ;  it  is  rather  the  social  side  of  Charlotte  that  is 
revealed.  No  doubt  the  charming  externals  are  borrowed  from 
Ellen  and  Anne,  and  also  such  qualities  of  temperament  as  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  the  moods  of  others,  and  renunciation  without  a 
struggle.  But  when  the  deeps  of  character  are  laid  bare  it  is 
Charlotte  Bronte  herself.  Yet  Anne  also  was  at  times  subject 
to  religious  melancholy,  and  we  are  reminded  of  both  sisters 
when  phrases  escape  from  Caroline  such  as,  “Every  path  trod 
by  human  feet  terminates  in  one  bourne — the  grave,”  or  “The 
soul’s  real  hereafter,  who  shall  guess?” 

Shirley  herself  was  admitted  by  Charlotte  Bronte  to  be  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Emily’s  lighter  side.  Except  her  love  of  animals, 
there  is  little  in  Shirley  to  recall  anything  we  know  of  Emily, 
and  in  her  social  leanings  there  is  one  strange  anachronism. 
There  is  truth  in  the  criticism  that  Caroline  was  the  child  of 
nature  and  Shirley  the  creature  of  circumstance.  To  Shirley’s 
position  of  heiress  is  due  some  portion  of  her  charm ;  to  the 
simplicity  of  character,  the  wistfulness  and  nonchalance  that  she 
preserves  amid  riches,  to  her  forlorn  bearing  when  surrounded 
by  her  worldly  relations.  And  interest  is  heightened  in  her  by 
a  number  of  external  touches.  Compared  with  the  “snow-white 
dove”  of  Caroline,  she  is  the  “gem-tinted  bird  of  paradise.”  She 
is  interesting  by  her  purple  silk  dress  and  embroidered  scarf,  and 
by  the  daintiness  of  her  appurtenances — the  small  satin  bag,  the 
clean,  delicate  glove — that  the  adoring  Louis  Moore  finds  scat¬ 
tered  about  her  desk. 

Such  are  the  impressions  left  by  a  saunter  through  the  long 
gallery  of  Shirley,  and  a  survey  of  the  portraits  as  they  hang  in 
the  strongly  marked  light  and  shade  of  the  author’s  predilections. 
And  if  their  eyes  haunt  us  long  after  we  have  turned  away,  it  is 
because  they  were  limned  by  no  hasty  hand.  When  Helstone 
or  Yorke — to  name  no  others — are  first  introduced,  we  feel  at 
once  how  intimately  known  to  the  author  they  are, — because 
their  intense  individuality  is  the  outcome  of  years  of  mental 
attrition.  And  Shirley  w^as  Charlotte  Bronte’s  most  social  book ; 
there  is  a  joyousness  in  it  which,  although  not  persistent,  breaks 
out  at  intervals  through  the  whole,  despite  the  triple  catastrophe 
that  suspended  its  making.  Over  the  favoured  characters  is  shed 
something  of  the  charm  of  an  age  that  has  passed  away.  The 
Briarfield  that  Charlotte  Bronte  knew  was  already  submerged  by 
the  manufacturing  tide,  but  in  her  pages  Fieldhead  stands  amid 
green  fields,  and  Hollows  Mill  is  the  one  blot  on  the  unblackened 
country.  There  is  Nunnely  Common  “pearled  with  daisies  and 
golden  with  kingcups,”  and  Nunn  wood,  “the  sole  remnant  of 
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antique  British  forest.”  A  ramble  through  the  Shirley  country 
yyould  be  of  endless  profit  to  the  Bronte  enthusiast.  The  reverse 
of  this  was  said  about  Jane  Eyre ;  and  although  Villette  is  in 
part  a  novel  of  manners,  at  any  moment  mists  may  roll  down 
the  mountains  to  blot  out  the  villages  at  their  base  and  make  us 
wanderers  in  the  strange  country  of  the  soul. 

Three  years  intervened  between  the  publication  of  Shirley  and 
Villette ;  they  were  the  bitterest  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  life. 
Death  had  been  busy  in  her  circle,  and  had  justified  her  con¬ 
stitutional  absence  of  hope.  ‘‘I  have  seen  her  turn  pale  and 
feel  faint,”  said  one  of  her  friends  in  former  days,  “when  in 
Hartshead  Church  someone  accidentally  remarked  that  we  were 
walking  over  graves.  Charlotte  was  certainly  afraid  of  death, 
not  only  of  dead  bodies  or  dying  people.  She  dreaded  it  as  some¬ 
thing  horrible.”  That  not  only  Charlotte  but  Emily  and  Anne 
also  were  preoccupied  with  the  physical  aspects  of  death,  abundant 
allusions  in  their  novels  and  poems  testify.  Perhaps  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  Haw’orth  Parsonage  and  their  familiarity  from  childhood 
with  the  facts  of  mortality  account  for  the  churchyard  taint  in 
their  writings.  But  if  this  impersonal  dread  was  present  to 
Charlotte  in  happier  days,  how  was  it  now  when  thrice  within 
a  few  months  she  had  seen  “a  marble  calm  succeed  the  last 
dread  agony  ”  ?  What  her  life  was  during  those  years  we  may 
see  from  her  letters ;  how  she  sat  in  a  lonely  room  with  the  clock 
ticking  loud  through  a  still  house,  and  thought  of  the  three  laid 
in  their  narrow  dark  dwellings ;  how  the  arrival  of  the  post  was 
her  one  link  with  the  world,  but  when  day  after  day  brought 
nothing,  her  spirits  fell  so  low  that  she  was  shocked  at  her  depend¬ 
ence  on  it ;  how  the  exercise  of  imagination  alone  afforded  her 
pleasure,  but  “even  imagination  will  not  dispense  with  the  ray 
of  domestic  cheerfulness.”  The  visits  she  paid  to  London  tended 
but  slightly  to  mitigate  her  lot.  Habit  had  unfitted  her  to  enter 
the  social  territories  conquered  by  her  genius,  and  the  physical 
pains  produced  by  shyness  were  unabated.  True  happiness  existed 
for  her  only  in  the  brief  visits  of  her  friend  Ellen.  When  at  her 
worst,  in  the  winter  of  1851-2,  she  found  it  needful  to  anticipate  a 
visit  which  she  had  conscientiously  postponed  till  the  work, 
eagerly  desired  by  her  publishers,  was  in  their  hands.  “Let  me 
see  your  dear  face  just  for  one  reviving  week,”  she  wrote ;  and 
when  this  week  was  over,  her  next  letter  concludes  :  “I  do  miss 
my  dear  companion.  No  more  of  that  calm  sleep.”  Hence 
there  is  a  note  of  sharper  anguish  in  Villette ;  the  shadow  of  a 
bereaved  home  falls  on  every  page.  We  have  travelled  far  from 
the  sociality  of  Shirley  ;  we  have  returned,  with  fuller  experience, 
to  the  bleakness  of  Jane  Eyre.  And  over  the  new  territories 
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oi  her  soul  that  Charlotte  Bronte  opens  to  our  view  is  shed  some¬ 
thing  of  the  pallor  of  a  lunar  landscape. 

We  have  only  to  read  the  first  pages  oi  Villette  to  realise  that 
it  springs  from  a  mind  surcharged  with  sorrow.  Hazlitt  likened 
the  effect  of  Dante’s  poetry  to  that  produced  by  gazing  on  the 
face  of  one  who  had  seen  an  object  of  horror ;  and  so  we  feel  that 
the  author  of  Villette  has  watched  in  the  death-chamber  and 
heard  by  the  graveside  the  rattle  of  earth  on  coffins.  She  sits  at 
her  desk  with  the  numbed  senses  of  one  restored  to  a  world 
whence  all  she  loves  has  been  taken,  and  discovers  what  an 
immeasurable  distance  the  tide  of  life  has  receded.  Of  Jane 
Eyre  it  may  be  said  that  w^e  know  every  stripe  the  world  has 
laid  upon  her  from  her  birth ;  but  she  is  passing  through  a 
novitiate  of  suffering,  while  her  elder  sister,  Lucy  Snowe,  has 
taken  the  black  veil.  In  her  heart  there  are  reservoirs  of  tears 
wept  before  the  first  chapter  of  Villette  was  written.  Jane  Eyre 
had  all  to  win  of  fate,  but  from  Lucy  Snowe  fate  had  taken  even 
what  she  had.  She  is  now  convinced  that  “fate  is  her  permanent 
foe,”  and  resolved  to  be  a  mere  looker-on  at  life.  But  although 
the  opening  chapters  treat  of  the  pains  of  others,  it  is  less  for 
these  that  we  feel  than  for  her  who  interprets  them  with  so  much 
authority.  The  interest  is  in  the  author’s  personality,  and  it 
leads  us  like  a  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  across  great  wastes. 

The  constructional  faults  of  the  earlier  books  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  episodic  nature  of  Jane  Eyre  exacted  that  at 
intervals  we  should  be  detained  among  shallows ;  in  Villette  a 
strong  flood  tide  seizes  us  at  the  outset  and  bears  us  on  till  we 
descry  a  shore,  if  haply  an  elusive  one.  Twice  indeed  the  scene 
is  shifted  before  we  reach  Villette  itself,  but  there  is  not  the 
fulness  of  detail  to  delude  us  into  believing  each  time  that  here 
is  our  abiding  place.  The  fairy  child  Paulina  is  seen  as  in  a 
long  perspective ;  her  grief  at  separation  from  her  father  is  less 
heart-piercing  for  its  own  sake  than  for  the  capacity  for  suffering 
which  it  reveals  and  will  be  hers  with  tenfold  increase  when  a 
woman.  Later  on  we  contemplate  “the  steam-dimmed  lattice” 
of  Miss  Marchmont’s  sick  chamber ;  and  her  sad  memories  move 
us  less  in  themselves  than  for  the  understanding  heart  of  her 
quiet  companion.  And  yet,  despite  the  absorbing  auto¬ 
biographical  interest,  the  characters  in  Villette  are  presented 
with  greater  completeness.  Mrs.  Bretton,  Dr.  John,  Ginevra 
Fanshawe  are  not  in  low  relief  like  those  of  Shirley  ;  all  their 
sides  are  turned  to  the  world.  The  author  judges  them  less  by 
her  own  preferences  and  aversions  than  as  workers  under  the 
eye  of  the  taskmaster  Fate,  who  to  her  had  been  so  cruel.  Even 
a  fleeting  vision  of  the  king  of  Labassecour  wakes  her  pity. 
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because  she  discerns  in  the  lines  of  his  countenance  traces  of  her 
own  malady  of  hypochondria. 

The  opening  scenes  reflect  a  mind  which  feels  by  proxy ;  with 
the  transference  of  the  action  to  the  towm  of  Villette  (Brussels), 
the  story  proper  begins.  Belgian  school  life  had  already  been 
treated  in  the  Professor,  and  much  of  that  then  unpublished  book 
was  here  reproduced.  Many  of  the  portraits,  notably  that  of 
Madame  Beck,  were  skilfully  elaborated ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  is  unchanged.  There  is  the  same  anti-Cathoiic  prejudice, 
the  revolt  against  the  subtle  and  all-pervading  essence  of 
Bomanism,  the  feeling  of  exile  in  a  land  of  convents  and  con¬ 
fessionals,  the  presence  of  a  bar  betw'een  her  mind  and  those  that 
were  being  reared  in  slavery.  How  far  the  delineations  of  char¬ 
acter  are  historically  true  is  beyond  our  scope  ;  the  literary  critic 
must  be  content  with  the  imaginative  truth  which  he  finds  in 
abundance. 

The  English  group  are  considered  by  Lucy  Snowe  largely 
according  to  the  contrast  their  lives  offer  with  her  own,  and 
not  without  something  of  the  pity  that  the  poet  Gray  lavished 
upon  the  “  little  victims  ”  in  the  Eton  playing  fields ;  or  as  one 
treading  a  sombre  avenue  might  behold  at  the  far  end  a  band  of 
children  gambolling  in  shafts  of  sunlight.  She  is  angry  with 
Ginevra  Fanshaw'e  because  the  best  things  in  life  come  to  her 
unsought,  and  she  squanders  them  through  w^ant  of  appreciation. 
Her  visits  to  the  Brettons  are  like  glimpses  of  home  ;  she  notes 
every  domestic  detail  with  the  eyes  of  one  to  whom  such  things 
are  strange ;  and  not  without  apprehension  that  this  pleasant, 
sheltered  household  is  yet  subject  to  chance  and  death  and 
mutability. 

Although  the  action  of  Villette  takes  place  in  a  town,  there 
is  no  diminution  of  the  poetical  quality  which  allies  nature  with 
the  moods  of  the  soul.  Nature  with  Charlotte  Bronte  always 
symbolised  the  passing  of  time  and  the  nearness  of  the  grave. 
In  the  “  forbidden  alley  ”  of  the  garden  stood  an  old  pear-tree 
“dead  all  but  a  few  boughs  which  still  faithfully  renewed  their 
perfumed  snow  in  spring  and  their  honey-sweet  pendants  in 
autumn.”  And  again:  “All  the  long,  hot  summer  day  burned 
away  like  a  Yule  log ;  the  crimson  of  its  close  perished ;  I  w'as 
left  bent  among  the  cool  blue  shades,  over  the  pale  and  ashen 
gleams  of  its  night.”  Like  the  iron  mountain  in  the  Arabian 
tale,  she  draws  everything  to  herself,  so  that  solid  terrestrial 
objects  are  shaped  to  the  bidding  of  her  mind.  She  weaves  the 
spell  of  loneliness  round  the  school ;  it  is  a  “  demi-convent 
secluded  in  the  built-up  core  of  a  capital  ” ;  the  class-rooms  are 
“great  dreary  jails  buried  far  back  beyond  thoroughfares.”  The 
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interest  of  the  episodes,  even  when  most  impersonal,  is  measured 
by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  writer’s  spiritual  excitation.  This 
quality  is  in  abeyance  so  long  as  the  external  world  maintains  its 
power;  as  during  her  first  months  in  the  Kue  i'ossette  while  she 
is  occupied  in  observing  and  taking  her  bearings ;  or  on  her 
visits  to  the  JBrettons.  But  it  is  ever  ready  to  burst  forth  when 
the  internal  river  of  melancholy  is  in  flood,  as  in  the  wonderful 
account  of  the  visit  to  the  confessional. 

Friendship  with  the  Brettons  imparts  to  her  life  a  human 
interest.  Till  then  she  had  been  content  with  the  negation  of 
suftering,  convinced  that  fate  was  her  permanent  foe.  She  com¬ 
pared  herself  to  an  unobtrusive  article  of  furniture,  not  striking 
enough  to  interest,  not  prominent  enough  to  offend ;  descriptions 
such  as  “quiet  Lucy  Snowe,”  “inoffensive  shadow,”  did  not  dis¬ 
tress  her.  She  was  a  mere  looker-on  at  life ;  only,  as  she  says, 
“when  I  thought  of  past  days,  I  could  feel.”  When  JDr.  John 
t'ulhls  his  promise  of  corresponding,  she  can  scarce  credit  her 
good  fortune.  Attracted  by  the  brilliant  Paulina,  he  insensibly 
passes  from  the  stage;  less  godlike  than  Lucy  once  thought,  but 
always  to  be  remembered  kindly. 

The  pang  of  separation  is  less  sharp  because  of  the  striking 
figure  that  steps  into  the  vacant  place.  Professor  Paul  Emanuel, 
the  best  loved  and  most  vividly  presented  of  all  Charlotte  Bronte’s 
creations,  is,  to  use  a  phrase  of  her  own,  “  daguerreotyped  by  a 
pencil  of  keen  lightning.”  He  is  the  “waspish  little  despot  ”  who 
“fumes  like  a  bottled  storm  ”  ;  so  hasty  in  his  movements  that  the 
folding  doors  “  split  ”  rather  than  open  to  his  touch ;  he  makes 
crusades  against  the  amour  propre  of  all  but  himself ;  he  flees 
the  presence  of  those  he  cannot  outshine ;  he  hates  intellectual 
supremacy  in  women,  and  “his  veins  were  dark  with  a  livid  bella¬ 
donna  tincture,  the  essence  of  jealousy.”  The  sudden  shifting  of 
heroes  has  been  made  the  ground  of  detrimental  criticism,  yet 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  effects  of  contrast  and  surprise. 
And  perhaps  those  of  us  who  first  became  acquainted  with  Villettc 
in  early  uncritical  days  will  never  forget  our  feelings  of  wonder 
and  delight  as  we  realised  that  the  irascible  little  professor  was 
softening  into  a  lover. 

Of  M.  Paul  it  was  said  by  Leslie  Stephen^  :  “We  see  only 
his  relations  to  the  little  scholastic  circle,  and  have  no  such 
perception  as  the  greatest  writers  would  give  us  of  his  relations 
to  the  universe,  or,  as  the  next  order  would  give,  of  his  relations 
to  the  great  world  without.”  May  we  not  answer  that  Villette 
is  in  essential  an  autobiography,  and  that  M.  Paul  is  less  admir¬ 
able  as  an  independent  specimen  of  humanity  than  as  one  who 
(1)  Hours  in  a  Library,  Vol.  III. 
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promotes  the  growth  of  its  author’s  soulV*  Apart  from  the  eflect 
on  the  heroine,  the  author’s  triumph  is  in  having  established  the 
relativity  of  M.  Paul’s  characteristics,  so  that  he  impresses  the 
reader  as  entirely  lovable,  and  his  faults  pass  like  clouds  from  the 
surface  of  the  deep  well  of  tenderness  in  his  central  nature. 

The  craving  for  companionship  and  love,  the  motive  of  Jane 
Eyre,  and  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  life,  is  that  of  Villette]  but  the 
world  which  is  new  to  Jane  Eyre  is  old  to  Lucy  Snow'e.  Hardly 
unwillingly,  is  she  drawn  into  the  pursuit ;  only,  being  human, 
even  she  cannot  escape  the  universal  destiny  while  she  inhabits 
what  Teufelsdrockh  called  the  “Place  of  Hope.”  The  passion  is 
a  deeper  one  than  Jane  Eyre’s  for  Kochester,  because  the  need 
is  greater ;  into  a  greater  loneliness  must  she  relapse  if  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  The  question  whether  AI.  Paul  ever  returned  from  the 
exile  to  which  “a  woman’s  envy  and  a  priest’s  bigotry  ”  consigned 
him,  is  unsolved.  Probably  most  conscientious  readers,  after 
many  attempts  at  serf-deception,  will  agree  that  the  ship  which 
bore  him  made  one  of  the  wrecks  which  strewed  the  Atlantic. 
Hopelessness  is  the  prevailing  note  of  the  book  in  w'hicb  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte’s  powers  culminated ;  no  other  lies  in  such  a  depth 
of  shadow  as  Villette. 

That  Charlotte  Bronte  suffered  much  during  her  solitary  year 
at  Brussels  is  obvious  to  every  student  of  her  life ;  but  when 
she  wTote  Villette  in  later  Haworth  days,  amid  solitude  and 
ill-health  following  bereavements,  her  memories  of  the  Pen- 
sionnat  Heger  had  been  subjected  to  the  idealising  process 
of  time,  and  she  must  have  recurred  with  peculiar  fondness  to 
days  when  she  did  fill  some  place  in  the  living  w'orld,  however 
unsympathetic  were  all  but  one  of  the  figures  which  peopled 
it,  when  she  had  allotted  tasks  and  duties  as  bulwarks 
between  herself  and  the  great  ocean  of  melancholy.  Much  of 
Villette  is  a  transcript  from  life,  much  of  it  is  allegory.  When 
M.  ■  Paul  sailed  away  from  Lucy  Snowe,  his  prow  was  turned 
tow^ards  another  shore  than  Guadeloupe ;  and  as  we  close  the 
book  there  recur  to  us  those  penetrating  w'ords  of  the  Athcnaum 
reviewer  :  “Crises  and  partings,  journeys  and  reunions  in  her 
pages  sometimes  seem  to  tell  of  people  in  more  mysterious  lands 
and  on  more  mysterious  seas  than  ours.  They  speak  of  souls 
rather  than  of  bodies.”  Augustus  Ealli. 
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I. 

In  matters  of  art  it  is  difficult  to  assay  genius  at  its  true  value. 
The  critic  is  apt  to  found  a  whole  aesthetic  on  achievements  which 
are  theoretically  wrong,  mistaking  some  expression  of  original 
genius  for  an  immutable  artistic  truth.  This  is  an  especial  danger 
in  writing  of  music-drama,  a  hybrid  art  which  conforms  to  none 
of  the  standards  of  its  component  parts  of  music,  drama,  acting, 
and  stage  decoration.  Wagner  laid  down  logical  theories,  but  his 
music-dramas  have  lived,  not  because  they  were  at  one  with  those 
theories,  but  because  he  had  genius.  His  imitators  failed  because 
they  had  not  his  genius.  I  acutely  feel  this  difficulty  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  analyse  Moussorgsky’s  Boris  Godounov  and  Khovantschina, 
even  now  that  the  glamour  of  their  first  performance  has  passed 
away.  It  were  easy  enough  to  form  a  theory  that  the  use  of 
folk-music  gives  an  atmosphere  of  reality  to  these  music-dramas, 
and  from  these  particular  examples  to  lay  down  a  general  theory, 
but  then,  a  few  days  after  we  had  heard  Moussorgsky’s  operas 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  we  were  given  Rimsky-Korsakov’s  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  a  music-drama  in  which  quite  as  much  use  is  made 
of  folk-music.  Yet,  although  Rimsky-Korsakov  was  a  most 
brilliant  composer,  and  had  a  genius  for  orchestration  that  makes 
much  of  Richard  Strauss’s  scoring  seem  amateurish  and  ineffec¬ 
tive  by  comparison,  his  Ivan  the  Terrible  did  not  create  the 
strong,  fresh,  and  poignant  impression  of  Moussorgsky’s  music- 
dramas.  Apart  altogether  from  Rimsky-Korsakov’s  work,  we 
have  our  own  examples  of  music  to  show  that  the  adaptation  of 
folk-music  to  art-music  is  by  no  means  successful.  Therefore 
I  am  afraid  we  cannot  form  any  clear  theory  on  the  basis  of 
Moussorgsky’s  achievements,  although  they  are  the  outcome  of 
the  deliberate  movement,  originated  by  Glinka,  to  found  a 
national  Russian  opera.  The  whole  of  modern  Russian  music  has 
been  profoundly  influenced  by  that  movement.  Even 
Tchaikovsky,  who  was  not  considered  a  national  composer,  was 
much  influenced  by  it.  As  it  happens,  these  Russian  national 
composers  had  a  wonderful  store  of  folk-music  to  work  upon, 
and,  in  general,  it  is  well  suited  to  artistic  treatment,  so  that 
even  if  it  be  held  that  Moussorgsky  and  Rimsky-Korsakov  have 
proved  that  folk-music  can  be  employed  in  national  opera  with 
beautiful  and  impressive  effect,  they  have  only  proved  it  as  far 
VOL.  xciv.  N.S.  0  0 
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as  their  own  country  is  concerned.  I  have  laboured  this  point 
because  more  harm  than  good  will  be  done  if  our  own  composers 
imagine  they  can  make  the  same  use  of  the  folk-music  of  these 
islands.  There  are  a  few  Trish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  airs  which 
have  something  of  the  right  plasticity,  but  we  are  not  rich  in  folk- 
music  of  the  type  which  can  be  used  in  a  work  of  art  without 
producing  an  effect  of  patchiness.  Moreover,  these  Itussian 
composers  did  not  suddenly  adopt  folk-music  as  the  basis  of  their 
art,  for  the  movement  had  begun  with  Glinka,  nearly  forty  years 
before  either  Moussorgsky  or  Itimsky-Korsakov  wrote  their 
operas.  These  music-dramas  are,  in  a  very  special  sense, 
national.  I  do  not  know  if  both  composers  worked  with  a  con¬ 
scious  design,  but  it  may  be  so.  They  were  bosom  friends,  and 
for  a  considerable  time  lived  together.  At  any  rate,  the  three 
operas  have  a  distinct  design. 

Kimsky-Korsakov’s  Ivan  the  Terrible  or  The  Maid  of  Pshoff,  as 
it  was  originally  entitled,  deals  wdth  events  taking  place  in  the 
reign  of  that  scourge  of  Novgorod.  The  libretto  is  planned  on 
rather  conventional  lines,  and  the  Czar’s  feelings  on  discovering 
an  illegitimate  daughter  and  his  grief  at  her  tragic  death  are  its 
main  concern.  Yet  it  does  give  us  a  picture  of  Russia  in  the  last 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Moussorgsky ’s  Boris  Godoimor, 
founded  on  a  drama  by  Poushkin,  continues  the  story  of  this 
savage  and  picturesque  Russia,  and  Khorantschina  takes  us  to 
the  Russia  of  Peter  the  Great,  when  old  ideas  of  religion  were  at 
war  with  the  new.  The  three  operas  practically  cover  a  century 
of  the  most  stirring  period  of  Russia’s  history.  Obviously,  if 
folk-music  can  be  appropriately  used  in  a  modern  work  of  art, 
the  subjects  of  these  music-dramas  called  for  its  use.  At  the 
same  time,  the  effect  of  Boris  Godounov  and  Khorantschina  is 
not  entirely  due  to  the  folk  character  of  Moussorgsky’s  music,  but 
rather  to  the  individual  genius  which  could  reconstruct  a  period 
wdth  such  insight  and  dramatic  truth  that  the  music-dramas  have 
no  self-conscious  archaism.  Moussorgsky  has  caught  the  very 
spirit  of  the  period,  and  yet  his  music  is  very  subjective,  for  it 
expresses  that  period  as  it  appears  to  a  nineteenth-century  Russian 
who  was  an  intellectual  child  of  his  age.  On  the  other  hand. 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s  music  is  much  more  the  ordinary  product  of 
an  artist  who  desires  to  depict  a  period  in  history  for  the  sake  of 
its  romantic  glamour.  Ivayi  the  Terrible  is  a  more  “artistic” 
affair  than  either  Boris  Godounov  or  Kh  ov  ants  china .  The  mnsic 
is  more  skilfully  written  and  is  more  shapely  in  design.  It  is 
sufficiently  interesting  to  make  one  wish  to  hear  the  composer’s 
later  works,  but  it  is  not  as  suggestive  as  either  of  Moussorgsky  s 
music-dramas. 
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II. 

The  composer  ot  Boris  Godounov  was,  in  truth,  a  genius,  not 
only  as  a  musician,  but  as  a  poet  or  seer.  He  had  what  few 
composers  possess,  a  mind  which  sees  beyond  music,  and  he  was 
like  Wagner  in  this,  if  in  nothing  else,  that  he  had  a  fixed  idea 
of  what  he  desired  to  express.  Music  and  opera  had  no  meaning 
for  him  as  art  for  art’s  sake.  “To  seek  assiduously  the  most 
delicate  and  subtle  features  of  human  nature — of  the  human 
crowd — to  follow  them  into  unknown  regions,  to  make  them  our 
own  :  this  seems  to  me  the  true  vocation  of  the  artist  ...  to 
feed  upon  humanity  as  a  healthy  diet  which  has  been  neglected — 
there  lies  the  whole  problem  of  art.”  ^  In  this  expression  of  faith 
we  have  at  once  the  source  of  Moussorgsky’s  strength  and  of  his 
weakness.  In  Boris  Godounov  it  enabled  him  to  realise  the 
character  of  that  strange  dictator  with  ruthless  realism,  and  it 
also  enabled  him  to  show  this  character  against  a  background  of  a 
nation’s  suffering.  Where  Eimsky-Korsakov  would  have  seized 
upon  situations  as  providing  material  for  picturesque  music, 
Monssorgsky  was  able  to  express  the  inner  psychological  meaning. 
Boris  Godounov,  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  does  not  pace  to  his 
coronation  as  a  mere  picturesque  figure.  The  music  leading  up 
to  this  situation  and  illustrating  it  is  often  ugly  and  cruel ;  there 
is  no  ordinary  musical  bombast  in  Moussorgsky’s  music-drama. 
You  are  made  to  feel  that  this  dictator  has  imposed  his  will  on  a 
suffering  nation ;  that  he  is  a  scourge  rather  than  a  saviour  of 
his  country.  Again,  in  Khovantschina  there  is  no  glamour  of 
false  romance.  The  simple  faith  of  the  Old  Believers,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  their  leader  Dositheus,  has  dignity  and  simplicity, 
but  it  is  neither  musically  beautiful  nor  sentimental :  it  is  dour  and 
almost  ugly.  There  is  no  attempt  to  invest  this  character  with 
the  trappings  of  romance.  In  the  same  manner  the  sensuous 
character  of  Prince  Ivan  Khovansky  is  expressed  realistically. 
There  is  a  banquet  scene  and  a  ballet  of  Persian  slaves,  which  to 
an  ordinary  composer  would  have  been  an  opjwrtunity  of  writing 
coloured  and,  perhaps,  “charming”  music.  Monssorgsky  treats 
the  scene  sternly.  He  shows  you  the  cruel  ugliness  of 
sensualism. 

In  this  realism  Monssorgsky,  without  knowing  it,  was  a 
regenerator  of  music-drama.  Opera,  for  many  reasons  which 
cannot  be  fully  set  forth  here,  has  been  incurably  “romantic.”  It 
has  looked  on  all  subjects  as  so  much  rough  material  for  the 
spinning  of  its  patterns.  If  an  historical  subject  be  chosen  the 
composer  has  concentrated  himself  on  writing  stirring  marches, 

(1)  Mrs.  Bosa  Newmarch’s  translation  of  Moussorgsky’s  letter  to  Stassov. 
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and  all  the  characters  are  coudijiioned  by  the  necessity  of  com¬ 
posing  love  duets.  There  had  been  a  curious  childishness  in 
opera  until  Wagner  had  the  temerity  to  make  Wotan  the  central 
figure  of  a  trilogy.  Mozart  made  an  attempt  in  Don  Giovanni  to 
break  away  from  the  conventional  romance  of  opera,  but  neither 
Wagner  nor  Mozart  would  have  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of 
treating  a  subject  as  unconventionally  as  Moussorgsky  has  treated 
Boris  Godounov.  I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate,  but  these  operas 
of  Moussorgsky  have  made  it  clear  to  me  that  music-drama  may 
be  of  value  as  a  form  of  drama.  The  art  has  a  special  use  in 
connecting  what  are  dramatically  disconnected  scenes  and  of 
creating  from  them  a  whole  and  connected  effect. 

Ill. 

In  this  respect  Moussorgsky’s  operas  are  a  veritable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  aesthetics  of  music-drama.  To  critics  who  consider 
that  opera  must  tell  a  connected  story  the  libretti  of  Boris 
Godounov  and  Khovantschina  are  examples  of  how  opera  libretto 
should  not  be  written.  Whole  scenes  can  be,  and  have  been, 
omitted,  and  others  have  been  transposed,  without,  apparently, 
making  any  difference  to  the  drama.  What  kind  of  drama  can 
it  be  which  can  undergo  that  kind  of  cobbling?  The  question 
would  not  be  asked,  I  think,  if  the  nature  of  Moussorgsky’s 
music-dramas  were  understood.  No  composer,  unless  he  is  his 
own  librettist,  can  find  quite  the  kind  of  libretto  he  requires, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  Moussorgsky  was  not  content  with  the 
libretti  of  his  operas,  but  the  planning  of  them  evidently  carried 
out  his  ideas.  They  do  not  pretend  to  be  connected  stories,  but 
are  rather  the  libretti  of  dramatic  pageants.  Moussorgsky  desired 
to  picture  musically  the  period  from  which  modern  Bussia  took 
its  rise,  and  to  picture  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  nineteenth- 
century  apostle  of  liberty.  The  protagonists  of  his  drama  are 
the  Russian  people,  the  suffering  people  on  whose  bodies  and 
spirits  the  “great”  men  of  the  nation  carved  their  will.  This 
explains  why  Moussorgsky  has  made  such  extended  use  of  the 
chorus,  both  on  and  off  the  stage.  Then  against  this  background 
of  the  Russian  people  he  has  thrown  the  sinister  and  magnificent 
figure  of  Boris  Godounov.  Except  that  the  dictator’s  remorse  at 
having  removed  the  young  Dmitri  is  a  scene  d  faire,  there  is  no 
central  situation  in  the  drama.  The  people  and  Boris  are  the 
drama.  Therefore  it  is  easy  enough  to  omit  or  transpose  a  scene 
so  long  as  the  main  ideas  of  the  drama  are  not  hopelessly 
mutilated.  This  looseness  of  dramatic  construction  is  an  absolute 
merit  in  a  musical  play,  for  it  enables  the  composer  to  express 
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the  central  ideas  of  the  drama  without  being  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  the  dramatic  situations.  There  are  many  scenes  in  Boris 
Godounov  and  Khovantschina  which  are  quite  unnecessary  from 
a  theatrical  point  of  view,  but  every  one  of  these  scenes  helps  in 
filling  up  the  musical  picture.  I  do  not  mean  to  lay  it  down  as 
an  aesthetic  law  that  the  libretti  of  music-dramas  should  be  so 
loosely  constructed.  For  some  subjects  it  would  be  a  mistake, 
but  no  better  form  of  drama  could  be  devised  for  the  aims  of 
Moussorgsky.  In  the  same  way,  one  can  think  of  no  more 
artistic  method  of  illustrating  these  pages  of  history  than  by  the 
use  of  folk-music,  especially  as  Eussian  folk-music  lends  itself 
well  to  artistic  development.  Eimsky-Korsakov’s  opera  is, 
perhaps,  a  better  example  of  this  than  Moussorgsky ’s.  In  Ivan 
the  Terrible  the  folk  element  is  worked  with  more  skill  and 
ingenuity  into  wdiat  may  be  called  the  “art-music,”  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  is  a  merit.  Moussorgsky,  on  the  other  hand,  had  so 
saturated  his  mind  wuth  the  music  of  his  nation  that  some  of  the 
tunes  he  himself  has  invented  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
genuine  folk-music.  In  homogeneity,  if  not  in  musical  cohesive¬ 
ness,  his  scores  are  more  artistically  successful  than  Eimsky- 
Korsakov’s. 

IV. 

In  thus  praising  Boris  Godounov  and  Khovantschina  for  their 
musical  realism  I  am  not  blind  to  the  possible  artistic  cul-de-sac 
of  carrying  realism  too  far.  The  composer  has  not  carried  it  too 
far  in  these  operas,  but  if  he  had  rigidly  adhered  to  his  theory 
in  setting  other  subjects  he  would  have  gone  quite  astray.  By  a 
strange  chance  w^e  had  an  example  of  this  at  Drury  Lane  in 
Stravinsky’s  ballet,  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps.  The  composer  had 
to  illustrate  the  pagan  worship  of  the  sun  and  earth  in  primfeval 
Russia,  a  worship  that  cannot  be  realistically  expressed  in  music, 
a  civilised  art  which  has  been  developed  for  centuries.  Stravinsky 
therefore  has  made  music  which  practically  breaks  every  law*  of 
the  art.  It  is  inverted  music,  and  its  ugliness  and  lacerating 
dissonance  shock  the  ear  and  assault  the  nerves.  The  dancer 
Nijinsky,  who  had  invented  the  movements  of  the  ballet  in 
accordance  with  the  written  instructions  of  the  composer,  has 
made  his  corps  de  ballet  express  their  primmval  feelings  by  absurd 
and  grotesque  stamping  of  the  feet  and  by  gestures  which  show 
a  wonderful  ingenuity  in  devising  ugly  movements.  That  is 
realism  gone  mad.  Yet  it  is  the  logical  exaggeration  of 
Moussorgsky ’s  methods,  for  if  a  modern  composer  should  employ 
folk-music  in  writing  an  historical  music-drama,  he  can  hardly 
do  less  than  compose  music  which  is  not  music  as  we  know  it 
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when  he  has  to  describe  the  ritual  of  primaeval  people  who  had  no 
music. 

Besides,  to  return  to  Moussorgsky,  the  methods  of  Boris 
Godounov  do  not  give  full  scope  to  music.  The  realistic  method 
takes  it  for  granted  that  music  has  no  existence  of  its  own, 
whereas  it  is  strongest  when  it  is  following  its  own  laws,  and  is 
aiming  at  producing  its  own  effect  of  beauty  and,  if  it  be  allied 
to  drama,  of  its  own  dramatic  truth.  That  was  a  fundamental 
truth  which  Wagner  firmly  grasped.  In  music-drama  of  a  modern 
type  the  composer  has  an  orchestra  for  the  expression  of  all  that 
cannot  be  actually  expressed  by  the  dramatic  action  or  by  the 
singers.  With  this  orchestra  it  is  quite  possible  to  be  beautiful 
and  realistic  at  the  same  time.  You  could  set,  for  example, 
Hauptman’s  Hannele  to  music  and  retain  all  the  realistic  naivete 
of  the  drama,  and  yet  make  your  orchestra  express  the  underlying 
beauty  of  that  beautiful  little  poem.  To  do  this,  how'ever,  the 
orchestral  music  has  to  be  mainly  a  subjective  expression  of 
the  composer  and  his  ideas  of  the  drama.  That  was  Wagner’s 
method.  Moussorgsky’s  orchestra,  on  the  other  hand,  is  never 
subjective,  but  always  objective.  It  does  not  discourse  on  the 
drama,  but  heightens  and  emphasises  it  step  by  step.  Very 
wonderful  in  their  simplicity  are  some  of  the  dramatic  effects 
created  by  Moussorgsky’s  orchestra,  with  the  help  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s  scoring.  I  know  of  no  composer,  except  Puccini,  who 
has  had  the  dramatic  genius  of  Moussorgsky  and  has  been  able 
to  hit  off  a  situation,  an  idea,  or  a  character  with  such  inevitable 
directness.  At  the  same  time,  this  realism  is  cramping  to  the 
art  of  music.  Moussorgsky  was  not,  however,  a  theatrical  realist 
as  Puccini  is.  The  Russian  did  not  attempt  to  give  the  world  a 
musical  play,  and  perhaps  his  own  experiments  in  attempting  to 
set  the  pure  text  of  a  comedy  by  Gogol  taught  him  that  the  drama 
required  for  music  is  quite  different  from  ordinary  spoken  drama. 
Moussorgsky’s  realism  goes  deeper  than  the  realism  of  the  modern 
Italian  school.  He  sought  to  depict  the  nature  of  his  dramatis 
personcB  and  their  historical  environment  by  means  of  charac¬ 
teristic  music.  How  successful  this  genius  has  been  all  who  saw 
the  operas  in  the  summer  know  full  well.  His  Boris  Godounov 
and  Khovantschina  are  wonderful  examples  of  dramatic  insight 
and  artistic  sincerity.  In  some  ways,  too,  these  operas  have  their 
lesthetic  value ,  inasmuch  as  they  have  proved  once  again  that  the 
drama  for  music-drama  can  be  loosely  constructed  and  need  not 
conform  to  the  standards  of  spoken  drama.  Yet  these  operas, 
impressive  as  they  were  in  performance,  are  another  argument 
against  objective  realism  in  music-drama.  Music  must  give  up 
something,  of  course,  in  becoming  one  of  the  elements  in  a  hybrid 
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form  of  art,  but  it  also  gains  much  in  definite  meaning.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  no  reason  for  a  type  of  music-drama 
which  does  not  enable  the  composer  to  have  full  scope  for  the 
expression  of  his  art.  In  such  works  as  Boris  Godounov  music 
does  nothing  which  could  not  have  been  as  impressively  done  by 
speech ;  whereas  the  real  use  of  music  is  to  express  that  which 
has  no  equivalent  in  speech.  Nor  can  this  be  done  realistically 
without  cramping  the  logical  development  of  music,  an  art  which 
moves  slowly  and  has  its  own  organic  character.  No  composer 
has  w'ritten  realistic  music  as  successfully  as  Moussorgsky  has 
written  it  in  Boris  Godounov  and  Khovantschina.  No  composer 
has  shown  such  genius  for  hitting  off  a  character  or  situation. 
Yet  the  music  of  both  these  operas  is  undeveloped,  and  nowhere 
rises  to  a  great  artistic  height  as  music,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  art  is  never  allowed  to  make  its  own  utterance,  but  is 
always  servile  to  the  needs  of  the  drama  of  action.  The  composer 
of  the  future  must  take  up  music-drama  where  Wagner  left  it, 
for  he  at  least  understood  that  the  composer  must  have  something 
to  say  about  the  drama,  and  not  merely  describe  it,  if  his  own 
art  is  to  have  any  opportunity  for  its  full  expression. 

E.  A.  Baughan. 
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When,  after  the  critical  winter  of  1908-9,  the  situation  in  South- 
Eastern  Europe  began  to  steady  itself,  one  fact  stood  out  amid 
the  maze  of  doubtful  possibilities.  The  long  period  of  friendly 
co-operation  between  Austria  and  Bulgaria  which  had  culminated 
in  one  of  the  most  successful  coups  of  modern  history  was  at  an 
end.  For  this  change  there  were  tw’o  reasons,  the  one  immediate, 
the  other  remote.  The  immediate  reason  was  that  with  the 
assumption  of  her  independence  Bulgaria  was  in  a  position  to 
challenge  Rumania’s  supremacy  in  the  Balkans.  Until  1908 
Rumania  had  maintained  an  attitude  of  dainty  superiority.  She 
was  in  the  Balkans,  but  not  of  them.  She  differed  from  Bulgaria 
and  Montenegro  as  an  established  kingdom  diflers  from  a  mere 
principality.  Her  annals  were  unstained  by  murders  like  those 
of  Servia  and  unbroken  by  revolutions  like  those  of  Greece.  She 
rejoiced  in  the  firm  friendship  of  Austria  as  opposed  to  the  casual 
patronage  which  that  Power  extended  to  the  other  States.  In 
a  word,  she  could  claim  to  speak  for  the  Balkan  peoples  if  ever 
she  chose  to  identify  herself  with  them.  But  now  a  rival  had 
entered  the  field.  Since  the  early  ’nineties,  if  not  since  the 
middle  ’eighties,  Bulgaria  had  passed  from  stage  to  stage  of 
orderly  progress.  By  the  spring  of  1909  she  was  in  name  no 
less  than  in  fact  as  good  as  her  northern  neighbour.  Austria 
had  helped  her  to  advance,  but  the  logic  of  events  now  compelled 
Austria  to  stand  by  her  older  and  more  valuable  protegee.  The 
remoter  reason  for  estrangement  may  have  just  entered  the  mind 
of  Count  Aehrenthal  in  the  closing  days  of  his  career.  It  was 
that  Bulgaria  was  in  a  position  to  rival  not  only  Rumania  but 
Austria  herself.  The  expansionist  instincts  of  both  States  were 
directed  'towards  Salonica.  Their  paths  accordingly  crossed,  and 
Bulgaria  had  racial  and  geographical  advantages  which  com¬ 
pensated  for  her  inferior  authority. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  pace  at  which  events  have  moved 
in  the  Balkans  during  the  past  four  years  that  the  new  era  of 
Austro-Bulgar  antipathy  is  already  at  an  end.  It  has  seen 
momentous  events,  has  brought  us,  in  fact,  to  the  penultimate 
stage  of  the  problem  of  the  Turk  in  Europe.  But  it  has  now 
made  way  for  another  era  of  Austro-Bulgar  friendship.  So  com¬ 
plete  is  the  change,  that  Bulgaria  can  now’  reckon  upon  .\nstrian 
support  under  either  of  two  opposed  conditions.  A  Bulgaria  that 
had  succeeded  in  its  endeavour  to  become  a  Balkan  Prussia  could 
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have  stood  forward  as  the  residuary  legatee  of  Constantinople ; 
and,  indeed,  whatever  happens,  the  captors  of  Adrianople  will 
be  in  a  position  to  lay  claim  to  the  greater  prize.  Such  a  claim 
is  tolerably  assured  of  the  backing  of  Austria,  which  would  be 
either  supernaturally  generous  or  brutally  stupid  if  she  lost  the 
chance  of  cheating  Kussia  out  of  her  cherished  ambitions.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  beaten  Bulgaria  means  a  greater  Servia,  and 
this  is  what  Austrian  statesmanship  must  exert  every  effort  to 
prevent.  Since  1878  Austrian  diplomacy  has  sought  to  regain 
among  the  Slavs  the  positions  lost  in  Italy  and  Germany.  She 
now  stands  forward  as  the  great  Southern  Slav  Power,  and  the 
rise  of  Servia  would  be  as  fatal  to  her  pretensions  as  was  the 
rise  of  Prussia  half  a  century  ago.  It  has  even  been  held  in 
Vienna  that  Servian  independence  is  a  menace  to  Austrian 
interests,  so  hard  must  it  be  to  govern  the  Slavs  of  Bosnia  and 
Croatia  if  their  kinsmen  are  seen  governing  themselves.  For  this 
reason  the  humiliation  of  Servia  was  involved  in  the  annexation 
policy  of  1908.  Bulgaria,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  a  typically 
Slav  State,  and  her  strength  as  contrasted  with  Servia’s  weak¬ 
ness  would  strengthen  Austria’s  hands.  It  follows  that  Bul¬ 
garian  victories  over  their  former  allies  w’ould  have  gratified 
Austrian  diplomatists,  and  that  in  any  case  Servian  triumphs 
must  be  prevented.  Were  Servia  to  drearn  of  expansion  to  the 
Aegean  she  would  again  meet  with  the  veto  that  excluded  her 
from  the  Adriatic.  In  any  case,  then,  Bulgaria  has  her  powerful 
friend  behind  her.  A  strong  Bulgaria  can  be  maintained  as  a 
threat  to  Kussia ;  a  weak  Bulgaria  must  be  succoured  as  a  check 
on  Servia. 

This  sketch  of  Austro-Bulgarian  relations  may  suffice  to  call 
up  the  atmosphere  of  intrigue  which  so  unpleasantly  distinguishes 
Balkan  politics.  To  complete  the  picture  we  must  add  a  number 
of  additional  complications.  First,  because  most  eloquent  of  the 
diplomatic  revolution  accomplished  since  last  autumn,  comes  the 
changed  attitude  of  Rumania.  For  thirty-five  years  Rumania  has 
cherished  the  memory  of  the  great  betrayal  of  1878 ;  has  been  a 
weapon  in  Austria’s  hand  for  the  execution  of  an  anti-Russian 
policy ;  and  has  thrown  in  her  lot  with  the  Triple  Alliance.  Now 
Rumania  is  playing  her  own  hand.  Incidentally  she  has  pro¬ 
claimed  herself  a  Balkan  State,  and  has  signified  her  change  of 
front  by  composing  her  old  quarrel  with  Greece.  Secondly,  note 
must  be  taken  of  the  strained  relations  between  Greece  and 
Italy,  due  to  new  and  conflicting  ambitions  in  Albania  and  the 
Aegean.  This  strain  reacts  upon  the  relations  of  the  two  junior 
partners  of  the  Triple  Alliance  itself,  and  has  joined  Rome  and 
Vienna  together  in  the  protection  of  a  new  common  interest  which 
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may  soon  become  a  new  ground  of  dispute.  Lastly,  it  would 
seem  that  the  destruction  of  the  territorial  ambitions  of  Austria 
in  Turkey  in  Europe  may  further  the  territorial  ambitions  of 
Germany  in  Turkey  in  Asia.  Thus  the  stone  dropped  in  the 
European  milFpond  when  King  Nicholas  declared  war  last  October 
has  set  up  ever-widening  ripples  which  have  finally  affected  the 
steadiness  of  even  the  stablest  European  combination. 

It  is  because  of  its  more  general  consequences  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Near  East  demands  the  attention  of  Britain.  The 
Balkans  are  outside  the  sphere  of  British  interests,  and  the  record 
of  intrigue  varied  by  slaughter  is  repulsive  to  British  politicians— 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  such  of  them  as  still  pride  themselves  on  the 
British  tradition  of  clean  hands.  But  what  w^e  have  to  realise 
is  that  behind  this  dirty  business  lies  one  of  the  great  antagonisms 
of  history.  The  merest  amateur  in  foreign  affairs  grants  that 
the  opposition  between  France  and  Germany  is  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  facts  upon  which  all  serious  calculations  must  be  based. 
What  is  less  appreciated  is  that  the  opposition  between  Austria 
and  Russia  is  just  as  intense  and  possibly  even  more  bitter. 
Three  circumstances  combine  to  blind  English  observers  to  this 
truth.  The  first  is  distance.  Every  traveller  knows  the  great 
fault  in  the  Western  European  system  which  runs  from  the 
Zuyder  Zee  to  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  has  indulged  in  conjec¬ 
tures  as  to  the  date  of  the  next  earthquake.  But  the  parallel 
fault  in  the  East  is  remote  and  inaccessible.  Bad  communica¬ 
tions  and  the  barrier  of  language  impair  detailed  knowledge  of 
its  character.  Next,  France  and  Germany  are  always  ready  for 
war.  Both  Powers  have  learned  from  their  owm  history — the 
one  in  1806,  the  other  in  1870 — the  truth  of  the  Napoleonic  maxim 
that  a  hard  blow  at  the  start  settles  the  campaign.  Austria 
and  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  ready  for  war.  They 
never  have  been,  and  probably  never  will  be.  It  is  not  in  insular 
politics  only  that  the  principle  of  muddling  through  has  been 
sedulously  applied.  Lastly,  the  opposition  between  France  and 
Germany  is  direct.  The  line  of  danger  is  assumed  to  run  along 
their  common  frontier,  and  there  is  no  active  rivalry  between 
them  for  the  control  of  the  smaller  States  on  their  flanks.  But 
Austrian  and  Russian  ambitions  come  into  conflict  over  territory 
which  for  the  present  is  neither  Austrian  nor  Russian.  Their 
antagonism  is  therefore  veiled,  and  has  just  been  expressing 
itself  in  a  war  between  their  pawns.  Nevertheless,  the 
antagonism  is  permanent.  There  are  two  powder  magazines  m 
Europe,  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  Balkans,  and  it  behoves  British 
diplomacy  to  keep  an  equally  wary  eye  upon  both. 

The  distinction  just  drawn  between  the  direct  antagonism  of 
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the  one  pair  of  rivals  and  the  indirect  antagonism  of  the  other 
is  of  immense  diplomatic  importance.  If  either  France  or 
Germany  feels  strong  enough  to  wrest  disputed  territory  from 
the  other,  nothing  can  prevent  a  contest.  Europe  learnt  that 
lesson  in  1870,  and  since  the  revival  of  French  nationalism  has 
begun  to  fear  that  she  may  be  taught  it  again.  But  once  intro¬ 
duce  a  buffer  State,  and  European  intervention  becomes  certain. 

It  may  even  be  maintained  that  peace  is  now  kept  between 
France  and  Germany  because  it  could  not  be  broken  without  a 
violation  of  Belgian  neutrality ;  and  neither  Power  has  much 
appetite  for  war  unless  it  can  first  define  the  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances.  But  Austria  and  Russia  never  come  to  direct  grips, 
and  it  has  become  one  of  the  traditions  of  European  politics  that 
the  Near  Eastern  question,  which  is  in  the  main  a  roundabout 
expression  for  Austro-Bussian  hatred,  shall  be  marshalled  from 
phase  to  phase  through  the  agency  of  a  European  Conference. 
Comparison  of  the  present  situation  with  1878  at  once  suggests 
itself.  The  Ambassadorial  Conference  in  London  is  dealing  with 
the  reappearance  of  that  same  spectre  of  European  war  which, 
when  it  last  presented  itself,  was  exercised  by  the  Congress  of 
Berlin.  Now,  as  then,  the  responsibility  rests  on  all  the  Great 
Powers,  and  we  may  fairly  infer  from  the  Berlin  precedent  that 
what  is  now  determined  upon  will  shape  the  character  of 
European  politics  for  years  to  come.  It  is  by  no  means  an 
accident  that  the  Congress  of  Berlin  led  to  a  ^Hevte  in  European 
politics  which  not  Anglo-Bussian  disputes,  nor  Franco-German 
difficulties,  nor  the  beginnings  of  German  colonial  expansion 
were  able  to  destroy.  The  fact  was  that  at  Berlin  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  Europe  looked  the  situation  in  the  face,  analysed  its 
risks,  and  decided  that  war  was  too  adventurous  a  game  for  any 
of  them  to  play.  And  so  the  tangled  skein  was  effectively  wound 
up.  Russia,  which  had  fought  and  won,  surrendered  the  fairest 
fruits  of  victory,  while  Austria,  which  had  watched  and  waited,  was 
rewarded  with  two  provinces.  The  settlement  met  with  criticism 
at  the  time  and  later.  But  history  has  approved  of  it.  It  lasted 
its  time.  Wise  statesmanship  should  not  attempt  a  balance  in 
European  politics  intended  to  outlast  a  generation  ;  for  that  is  the 
limit  of  average  human  foresight.  It  is  true  that  the  settlement 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  not  finally  destroyed  until  the  new 
settlement  was  made  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878.  It  thus 
lasted  sixty-three  years,  which  is  almost  two  generations.  But 
the  basis  of  the  Vienna  settlement  was  undermined  in  1848,  just 
half-way  through  the  period.  Similarly  the  Berlin  settlement 
lasted  for  thirty  years,  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  hoped  of  the 
London  Conference  is  that  its  work  will  endure  until  the  cycle  of 
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five  centuries,  which  the  traditions  of  the  Balkans  assign  to  the 
presence  of  the  Turk  in  Europe,  is  completed  forty  years  hence. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  hope  has  only  the  faintest  chance  of 
realisation. 

The  London  Conference  met  under  favourable  omens.  Neither 
of  the  two  Powers  principally  concerned  was  actually  involved 
in  the  war — a  fact  which  happily  distinguished  the  situation  from 
that  of  1878.  Moreover,  the  struggle  was  neither  obstinate  nor 
prolonged,  so  that  the  old  baffling  possibility  of  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  Turkey  did  not  require  to  be  considered.  The  occasion 
thus  provided  a  glorious  opportunity  for  the  men  of  our  own  day 
to  prove  themselves  better  than  their  forerunners.  Golden,  above 
all,  was  the  chance  afforded  to  the  British  Foreign  Minister. 
Britain  could  this  time  play  the  part  of  the  honest  broker  which 
fell  to  Germany’s  lot  in  1878.  It  was  the  turn  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey  to  pull  the  wires  which  Bismriok  had  once  manipulated  with 
wonderful  skill,  and  to  pull  them  under  the  guidance  of  that  lofty 
moral  sense  which  is  the  pride  of  English  Liberalism,  but  which 
was  necessarily  lacking  in  a  man  who  had  made  a  war  by  per¬ 
verting  a  telegram.  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  been  brought  up  in 
the  Gladstonian  school,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  his  biographer 
loftily  observes  in  connection  with  this  very  episode,  stood  for 
a  type  alien  to  policies  of  fraud.  It  was  the  more  incumbent 
upon  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  make  good  use  of  his  opportunity, 
because  British  Liberalism  is  by  no  means  approbatory  of  the 
Disraelian  policy.  A  scathing  attack  upon  it  may  be  found,  for 
example,  in  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  Life  of  Bright — where,  by  the  way, 
it  is  entirely  out  of  place.  “Lord  Beaconsfield,”  says  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  by  way  of  summing  up  a  narrative,  every  phrase  of 
which  reeks  of  the  party  pamphleteer,  “accepted  the  compromise 
of  Berlin  and  contented  himself  with  the  arrangement  that  only 
Macedonia  and  Thrace  should  be  re-enslaved  to  the  Tiitk.  This, 
the  great  achievement  of  Disraeli’s  life,  is  known  in  English 
history  as  ‘Peace  with  honour.’  **  Peace  with  honour,  theti,  has 
its  drawbacks  to  Liberal  eyes ;  but  they  are  surely  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  the  defects  of  war  without  it.  For  the  con¬ 
summation  of  this  alternative  policy  Europe  has  to  thank  Sir 
Edward  Grey.  For  some  months  the  consequences  of  the  short¬ 
sighted  folly  which  marked  the  decisions  of  the  Ambassadors  at 
the  Foreign  Office  were  concealed  from  an  equally  short-sighted 
public,  and  Sir  Edw'ard  Grey  went  about  with  a  halo  round  his 
head.  The  day  of  his  triumph  came  when,  contemptuously 
bowing  to  abusive  language,  the  Delegates  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Turkey.  There  followed  sudden  disillusion.  The 
Macedonian  War  is  now  seen  th  be  the  corollary  of  the  much- 
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vaunted  Albanian  settlement.  Since  Bulgaria  had  been  helped 
by  the  Powers  to  get  all  she  wanted  in  Thrace  while  Greece,  Seivia, 
and  Montenegro  had  been  forbidden  to  keep  their  conquests  in 
Albania,  the  principles  upon  which  Macedonia  was  originally 
partitioned  were  undermined. 

It  is  fashionable  for  Englishmen  to  shake  their  heads  over 
this  fratricidal  war,  but  the  Allies  have  done  no  more  than  copy 
the  example  set  by  the  Ambassadorial  Conference.  Its  delibera¬ 
tions  were  conducted  and  its  decision  reached  with  sole  regard 
to  the  wholly  non-moral  consideration  of  the  balance  of  power. 
This  is  the  principle,  convenient  enough  for  minor  adjustments, 
but  detestable  when  vital  issues  are  at  stake,  which  Sir  Edward 
Grey  has  exclusively  applied.  Has  the  substitution  of  vigorous 
Slav  States  for  Turkish  misrule  strengthened  the  hands  of  Eussia  ? 
Very  well ;  then  the  balance  of  power  must  be  preserved  by 
giving  Austria  a  veto  over  conquest  in  Albania.  This  was 
Britain’s  policy,  and  with  Germany  and  France  on  opposite  sides 
the  influence  of  Britain  was  necessarily  decisive ;  so  that  what  is 
called  the  Albanian  settlement  is  in  a  special  sense  the  British 
Minister’s  work.  He  has  created  an  Albania  in  the  absence  of 
an  Albanian  nation,  and  for  the  sake  of  this  supreme  act  of  folly 
has  kindled  a  new  Balkan  war.  Sofia  and  Belgrade  have  merely 
copied  his  methods.  They,  too,  have  talked  about  the  balance 
of  power,  and  have  fought  to  establish  it ;  and  the  same  helpful 
phrase  has  enabled  Eumania  to  account  for  her  intervention. 

That  the  war  for  the  spoils  is  the  result  of  the  mistaken  policy 
adopted  by  Europe  under  British  auspices  is  the  most  conspicuous 
but  not  the  most  alarming  feature  of  the  present  situation.  A 
squabble  of  this  kind  could  not  go  on  for  ever,  and,  on  Sir  Edward 
Grey’s  own  avowal,  the  diplomatists  of  Europe  reckon  upon  a 
peace  of  exhaustion.  The  Balkan  States,  having  once  de¬ 
mobilised,  are  to  be  left  to  settle  down  to  their  old  bickerings. 
But  however  unsatisfactory  its  jiharacter,  the  Peace  of  Bucharest 
at  least  leaves  Europe  face  to  face  with  the  more  permanent  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  collapse  of  Turkey’s  power.  It  is  a  comforting 
feature  of  the  situation  that  this  collapse  is  admittedly  complete. 
The  Ambassadorial  Conference  has  not  crowned  its  monument  of 
folly  by  trusting  in  the  hope  of  Turkish  consolidation  in  Asia 
Minor.  Outside  Anatolia,  where  the  Turk  has  really  settled  on 
the  soil,  the  hold  of  Turkey  on  Asia  is  as  weak  as  was  its  hold 
on  Europe.  Possibly  it  is  already  too  late  for  the  rot  to  be 
stopped.  But  a  scheme  for  the  proper  administration  of  the 
Asiatic  vilayets  is  now  under  consideration,  and  we  may  hope 
that  the  next  phase  of  the  Eastern  question  wull  not  unroll  itself 
until  Europe’s  nerves  are  better  able  to  stand  the  shock.  Let  us 
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be  optimistic  and  assume  that  our  present  problem  is  entirely  a 
European  problem.  Assuredly  it  is  serious  enough  without  the 
menace  of  external  complications. 

There  is  a  might-have-been,  of  course.  The  history  of  the 
Balkans,  like  the  history  of  Ireland,  is  largely  made  up  of  might- 
have-beens.  If  the  Conference  had  not  been  a  slave  to  its  balance 
of  power  formula ;  if,  in  consequence,  it  had  not  refused  to  handle 
each  successive  crisis — Albania,  the  armistice,  the  partition  of  the  • 
spoils — until  the  balance  of  power  was  jeopardised  and  it  was 
too  late  for  any  satisfactory  compromise  to  be  reached ;  if  it 
had  even  carried  its  own  principle  of  localisation  of  the  conflict 
to  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  French  proposal  of  complete  dis¬ 
interestedness,  the  Allies  would  probably  have  come  to  terms. 
There  would  then  have  been  some  prospect  of  a  strong  and  per¬ 
manent  Balkan  Confederation,  a  new  Great  Power  which  would 
have  been  a  check  at  once  on  Austrian  and  on  Russian  ambitions. 
A  British  Foreign  Secretary  of  imagination  would  not  have  failed 
to  appreciate  the  advantage  to  British  interests  of  a  Power  which 
would  play  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  the  part  played  by  Italy 
further  West.  But  just  as  British  support  of  Italian  unity 
brought  Britain  wdthin  distance  of  conflict  with  Austria  and 
France,  so  British  support  of  Balkan  unity  would  have  caused 
friction  with  Austria  and  Russia.  Sooner  or  later  a  Balkan 
Federation  would  have  been  involved  in  a  war  with  Austria  for 
the  liberation  of  the  Slavs  of  Bosnia  and  Croatia.  Indeed,  only 
six  months  ago  there  were  fears  in  Vienna  that  Bulgaria  might 
prove  a  second  Piedmont.  That  fear  has  been  falsified  partly 
because  the  other  Balkan  kingdoms  do  not  stand  to  Bulgaria  as 
Tuscany  and  Naples  stood  to  Piedmont,  partly  because  Britain 
has  not  given  Bulgaria  that  unfailing  backing  which  was  of  such 
infinite  value  to  Cavour  in  time  of  need.  On  the  contrary,  British 
Liberalism  of  to-day  has  chosen  to  throw  overboard  its  own  most 
cherished  tradition  in  the  sphere  of  foreign  policy,  and  has  entered 
into  the  European  system  at  a  time  wdien  it  might  well  have 
remained  outside  it.  The  consequences  of  this  decision  will 
harass  our  statesmen  for  years  to  come.  We  have  identified  our¬ 
selves  with,  and  are  even  primarily  responsible  for,  the  great 
failure  of  European  diplomacy.  The  Austro-Russian  antagonism 
which  was  somehow  evaded  in  1878  is  naked  and  irreconcilable 
now.  From  the  moment  when  the  Tsar  sent  his  famous  arbitra¬ 
tion  telegram  to  the  Balkan  Kings,  the  situation  has  been  outside 
the  control  of  the  Powers.  To  the  Russian  move  Austria  at  once 
replied  with  the  hectoring  championship  of  Bulgarian  independ¬ 
ence  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Hungarian  Premier,  and  the 
twn  Powers  have  been  manoeuvring  for  position  ever  since. 
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Neither  of  them  happens  to  be  ready  for  war,  and  their  formal 
relations  wear  an  air  of  correctitude.  But  this  means  no  more 
than  that  their  antagonism  will  continue  to  express  itself  through 
the  Balkan  Powers,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  nominally 
neutral  Turkey  has  spread  their  rivalry  over  the  whole  Balkan 
area.  It  stretches  now  from  Scutari  to  the  Dardanelles,  a  slow 
but  potent  poison,  liable  at  any  moment  to  work  violently  in  the 
European  system.  For  the  present,  however,  both  sides  stand  to 
gain  by  waiting.  It  has  usually  been  Austria’s  business  to  make 
the  first  move  from  terror  of  Eussia’s  remarkable  power  of 
assimilating  any  territory  that  once  comes  within  her  grip. 
Austria  does  not  assimilate;  she  governs,  and  on  that  account 
has  been  able  at  suitable  moments  to  obtain  a  European  mandate 
for  a  policy  of  grab.  The  present  moment,  however,  is  not  suit¬ 
able.  The  monarchy  is  the  keystone  of  the  Austrian  arch,  and 
the  future  of  the  Hapsburgs  is  uncertain.  The  hold  of  the  present 
Emperor  over  all  sections  of  his  subjects  is,  of  course,  absolute. 
But  the  Emperor  is  over  eighty  ;  his  heir  is  an  unsympathetic,  if 
able,  man  in  indifferent  health,  whose  morganatic  marriage 
obscures  the  succession ;  and  beyond  him  the  reversion  to  the 
throne  lies  with  a  young  man,  unknown  and  inexperienced. 
With  these  dynastic  problems  to  be  dealt  wdth  in  the  not  very 
distant  future,  Austria  is  in  no  mood  for  the  incalculable  risks  of 
an  expansionist  policy.  She  wisely  prefers  to  concentrate  upon 
her  undoubted  interests  in  Albania,  and  to  wait  until  the  situation 
south  of  the  lower  Danube  has  become  a  little  less  confused. 
There  is  thus  prospect  of  European  peace — an  uneasy,  uncertain 
peace,  no  doubt,  but  still  peace. 

There,  in  view  of  the  many  perplexities  of  the  present  situation, 
the  matter  might  be  allowed  to  rest  were  it  not  for  the  new 
policies  just  adopted  by  all  the  great  European  War  Oflices  except 
our  own.  This  century  has  seen  a  fresh  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  an  immediate  offensive.  The  lessons  of  the  Eusso- Japanese 
War  are  embodied  in  the  Dreadnought,  and  the  Dreadnought  is  a 
ship  in  which  every  detail  is  subordinated  to  effective  destroying 
power  at  a  maximum  distance.  The  lessons  of  the  Balkan  War 
are  embodied  in  the  new  German  Army  Law,  which  tremendously 
adds  to  Germany’s  immediate  military  power.  The  w^ars  of  the 
future,  it  would  seem,  will  not  be  contests  of  endurance.  Modern 
war  is  too  deadly  and  too  costly  a  game  to  be  played  for  very 
long.  The  aim  of  a  belligerent  will  be  to  deal  a  smashing  blow’  at 
once.  The  shock  wdll  be  so  great,  it  is  calculated,  that  the  enemy 
will  have  no  strength  to  call  up  its  reserves.  And  indeed  the 
Turkish  reserves  were  as  negligible  after  the  campaign  in  Thrace 
as  were  the  secondary  armaments  of  the  Eussian  ships  after  the 
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Japanese  big  guns  had  done  their  work  in  the  Tsushima  Straits. 
This  new  reliance  on  the  immediate  offensive  must  react  on  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  intjernational  politics.  In  one  of  his  annual 
statements,  Mr.  Churchtll  pointed  the  contrast  between  a  modern 
army  and  a  modern  navy  as  weapons  of  destruction.  A  modern 
navy,  he  explained,  is  far  the  more  explosive  instrument,  since 
it  is  always  ready  for  action ;  whereas  an  army  requires  time 
to  mobilise.  The  distinction  could  scarcely  have  been  drawn  ten 
years  ago,  when  even  the  greatest  naval  Power  kept  a  deal  of  its 
strength  either  in  reserve  or  in  distant  seas,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  will  still  be  valid  five  years  hence,  when  the  operation 
of  the  new  German  and  French  military  arrangements  will  have 
raised  the  forces  permanently  under  arms  to  the  maxinimn 
number  that  can  well  be  handled  and  fed  even  by  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  staff.  It  follows  that  the  Europe  which  is  now  coming 
into  being  will  be  of  more  explosive  temper  than  the  old,  and  th'; 
diplomatists  will  feel  that  the  crust  of  the  volcano  is  wearing  thin 
indeed.  It  is  a  melancholy  conclusion,  this  view  that  the  long 
overdue  ejectment  of  the  Turks  from  territory  that  they  have 
hopelessly  misgoverned  has  left  not  a  tranquillised  Europe  thank¬ 
ful  to  be  free  from  its  incubus  at  last,  but  a  fresh  tension  and  a 
more  dangerous  temper.  It  is  also  a  most  pungent  comment  on 
the  futility  of  good  will  unsupported  by  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
Because  British  Liberalism  has  failed  to  appreciate  the  march  of 
events,  because  its  foreign  policy  has  lacked  both  aim  and  courage, 
it  has  accentuated  one  of  the  historic  European  antagonisms  and 
has  intensified  the  evil  symptoms  of  the  general  disease  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  European  peace. 


Harold  Steinhaet. 
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The  American  Democrats  are  in  very  much  the  same  position 
to-day  as  were  the  British  Liberals  in  1906.  They  w'on  last 
November  a  great  electoral  triumph  less  on  their  own  merits  than 
on  the  positive  and  palpable  demerits  of  their  opponents.  The 
country  turned  to  them  in  the  main  because  it  was  thoroughly 
exasperated  with  the  Republicans  and  in  headlong  revolt  against 
their  whole  conception  of  government.  But  it  had  no  particular 
confidence  in  the  Democrats,  and  even  to-day,  after  five  months’ 
experience  of  them  in  office,  it  trusts  the  President  far  more 
than  it  trusts  the  party  behind  him.  They  have  still  to  “make 
good.”  In  the  past  two  decades  they  have  paid  the  invariable 
penalty  of  protracted  exclusion  from  responsibility  by  losing 
touch  with  the  actual  facts  of  administration,  by  catching  at  one 
chimera  after  another,  and  by  falling  into  pretty  nearly  every 
kind  of  political  excess.  There  are  very  few  data  by  which  one 
can  estimate  their  capacity  for  statesmanship,  or  the  degree  in 
which  they  are  likely  to  live  down  their  old  reputation  for 
empiricism  and  to  overcome  their  familiar  propensity  towards  a 
quarrelsome  factiousness.  America  hopes  much  from  them, 
wishes  them  well,  and  will  not  unnecessarily  rake  up  the  past 
against  them.  It  hopes,  one  might  almost  say,  too  much  from 
them,  more  than  any  party  or  any  government  in  such  a  world 
as  the  present  is  at  all  competent  to  perform.  The  very  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  expectations  that  have  been  aroused  by  their 
accession  not  only  to  office  but  to  power  is,  indeed,  by  no  means 
the  least  of  the  obstacles  in  their  path.  “Here  muster,”  said 
President  Wilson  in  his  eloquent  and  moving  Inaugural  Address, 
“not  the  forces  of  party,  but  the  forces  of  humanity.  Men’s 
hearts  wait  upon  us ;  men’s  lives  hang  in  the  balance ;  men’s 
hopes  call  upon  us  to  say  w'hat  jwe  will  do.”  That  is,  I  believe, 
no  exaggerated  interpretation  of  the  mood  in  wdiich  the  American 
people  have  welcomed  the  new  regime ;  and  not  even  an  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  archangels  could  satisfy  all  their  anticipations.  The 
habit  of  regarding  quite  ordinary  problems  of  public  policy  as 
though  an  ecstasy  of  almost  religious  emotionalism  were  needed 
for  their  solution  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  American  politics ; 
and  there  are  probably  not  a  few  of  the  shrewder  Democrats  who 
are  already  wishing  that  the  popular  confidence  in  the  new 
heaven  and  the  new  earth  that  are  to  be  the  monument  of  the 
Sixty-third  Congress  were  not  quite  so  universal. 

To  an  onlooker,  at  any  rate,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Democrats 
are  not  really  a  harmonious  party ;  that  the  steadfastness  and 
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cohesion  they  displayed  during  the  Presidential  campaign  argued 
nothing  deeper  than  a  recognition  of  electioneering  necessities; 
that  the  same  profound  cleavage  which  tore  the  Republicans 
asunder  last  year  exists  in  their  ranks,  too ;  that  there  are  personal 
differences  and  rivalries  among  the  leaders  which  may  develop 
into  dissensions  as  the  election  of  1916  draws  nearer ;  that  the 
South  still  plays  its  old  demoralising  role  in  the  politics  of  the 
party ;  and  that  while  the  new  Administration  has  started  well 
and  its  supporters  are  determined  that  it  shall  not  duplicate  the 
unhappy  experiences  of  Mr.  Cleveland’s  second  term,  by  far  the 
greatest  asset  it  possesses  is  President  Wilson  and  his  intelligence 
and  sagacity  and  his  rare  gift  for  strong  and  unprovocative 
leadership.  Using  directness  and  common  sense  and  an  initiative 
more  common  in  a  British  Prime  Minister  than  an  American 
President,  Mr.  Wilson  has  succeeded  in  passing  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  considerable  measure  of  Tariff 
reduction,  will  almost  certainly  procure  its  adoption  by  the 
Senate,  and  is  now’  grappling  not  less  resolutely  with  the  problems 
of  banking  and  currency  reform.  His  personal  prestige  and 
ascendancy  stand  out  unescapably ;  the  least  theatrical  of  men, 
he  has  the  quality  of  being  genuinely  interesting  and  dramatic : 
and  as  has  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Asquith  during  the  past  few 
months,  the  indiscretions  and  shortcomings  of  certain  of  his 
colleagues  have  only  served  to  throw  him  into  higher  relief. 
Americans  prefer  a  President  of  flesh  and  blood,  of  clear  volition 
and  personality,  to  a  Constitutional  automaton.  That  same  con¬ 
centration  of  authority  w’hich  has  played  so  large  a  part  in  the 
recent  evolution  of  American  industrialism  has  invaded  politics 
also.  Nothing,  indeed,  has  been  more  remarkable  than  to  watch 
the  steady  decline  of  American  faith  in  legislative  assemblies  and 
the  corresponding  elevation  of  the  executive  power.  The  popular 
view  of  a  Governor  of  a  State  is  that  he  stands  between  the  people 
and  the  people’s  representatives,  to  protect  the  former  and  bridle 
the  latter.  The  popular  view  of  the  President’s  functions  is  that  he 
is  in  the  White  House  to  save  the  nation  from  Congress.  Every¬ 
where  throughout  America  the  tendency  is  to  call  in  autocracy  to 
safeguard  democracy  against  itself.  The  President  stands  for  the 
people  as  a  whole,  w’hereas  Congressmen  and  Senators  represent 
only  fractions  and  sections,  and  as  the  spokesman  of  the  nation 
and  the  guardian  of  its  interests  popular  opinion  is  always  ready 
to  support  him  against  the  leaders  of  his  own  party.  For  this 
extremely  delicate  business  of  coercing  or  manipulating  Congress 
to  his  will  Mr.  Wilson  has  so  far  proved  himself  to  be  remark¬ 
ably  qualified;  he  is  quiet,  persuasive,  and  direct;  one  who  can 
act  boldly  and  pertinently  without  the  least  appearance  of 
hectoring,  and  who  does  the  spectacular  or  unconventional  thing 
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without  seeming  strained  or  anxious  for  effect ;  and  while  a 
certain  stiffness  of  conscience  may  tempt  him  to  take  too  much 
on  himself  and  to  revolt  from  the  necessary  compromises  of 
politics,  and  while  American  affairs  are  as  mercurial  and  unpre¬ 
dictable  as  Wall  Street  itself,  there  is  good  ground  for  thinking 
that  in  its  conduct  of  domestic  policy  his  Administration  will 
continue  to  be  one  of  distinction  and  success. 

But  internal  questions  are  not  the  only  ones  which  the 
Democrats  have  found  awaiting  them.  A  great  change  has  come 
over  the  international  position  and  the  foreign  interests  and 
problems  of  the  United  States  since  they  were  last  in  office. 
Imperialism  has  descended  upon  a  once  self-contained  and  isolated 
nation ;  dependencies  have  been  acquired  and  new  points  of 
diplomatic  contact  with  both  Asia  and  Europe  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  ;  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  converted  from  a  principle 
of  passive  prohibition  into  an  instrument  of  active  political  and 
financial  surveillance ;  and  with  new  responsibilities  the  question 
of  a  Navy  adequate  to  their  enforcement  has  become  increasingly 
urgent.  To  this  revolution  the  Democrats  have  never  accom¬ 
modated  themselves.  They  opposed  the  expansion  of  America  in 
the  Pacific  and  Caribbean,  and  have  consistently  advocated  the 
modification  and  even  the  abandonment  of  its  results ;  they  have 
protested  against  the  policy  of  using  diplomacy  to  back  up 
American  financiers,  contractors,  concession-hunters,  and  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  Far  East  and  South  America ;  they  have  annually 
raided  the  Navy  Estimates ;  and  they  have  particularly  frowned 
upon  the  extension  of  the  scope  and  obligations  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  inaugurated.  In  the  platform  on 
which  they  fought  last  year’s  Presidential  campaign  there 
appeared  the  following  plank  :  “We  reaffirm  the  position  thrice 
announced  by  the  Democracy  in  National  Convention  assembled 
against  a  policy  of  imperialism  and  colonial  exploitation  in  the 
Philippines  or  elsewhere,  "^e  condemn  the  experiment  in 
imperialism  as  an  inexcusable  blunder  which  has  involved  us  in 
enormous  expense,  brought  us  weakness  instead  of  strength,  and 
laid  our  nation  open  to  the  charge  of  abandonment  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  doctrine  of  self-government.  We  favour  an  immediate 
declaration  of  the  nation’s  purpose  to  recognise  the  independence 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  as  soon  as  a  stable  government  can  be 
established,  such  independence  to  be  guaranteed  by  us  until  the 
neutralisation  of  the  islands  can  be  secured  by  treaty  with  other 
Powers.  In  recognising  the  independence  of  the  Philippines,  our 
Government  should  retain  such  lands  as  may  be  necessary  for 
coaling  stations  and  naval  bases.”  No  action  has  yet  been  taken 
along  the  lines  of  this  declaration,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
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whether  any  will  be  taken.  The  Democrats  probably  do  not 
misrepresent  the  (lisenchantment  which  in  the  past  decade  and  a 
half  has  overtaken  the  outburst  of  Imperialist  sentiment  that 
followed  the  Spanish  war.  Question  the  average  American  to-day 
and  you  will  find  him  either  a  monument  of  indifference  or  an 
encyclopaedia  of  cloudy  misinformation  as  to  all  that  is  happening 
in  America’s  insular  possessions  and  as  to  the  international  and 
strategic  problems  that  their  retention  propounds.  The  white 
man’s  burden,  so  far  as  Americans  are  concerned,  has  become 
the  white  man’s  boredom  ;  and  if  there  were  any  w'ay  of  disposing 
of  the  Philippines  without  losing  face  too  abjectly,  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  would  welcome  it  and  follow  it  with  some¬ 
thing  like  enthusiasm.  They  have  failed  even  to  attain  to  that 
vague  pride  of  ownership  which,  among  the  masses  of  our  own 
people,  does  duty  for  Imperialism,  and  the  glamour  of  being  an 
Asiatic  Power,  and  of  ruling  over  tropical  dependencies,  has  com¬ 
pletely  faded.  But  the  Democratic  undertaking  to  promise  at 
once  the  future  independence  of  the  archipelago  “as  soon  as  a 
stable  government  can  be  established,”  and  to  neutralise  the 
islands  by  an  international  guarantee,  impresses  no  one  as  a 
feasible  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Any  such  pledge  could  only 
disorganise  the  American  rulership  in  the  dependency,  and  stir 
up  every  element  of  native  agitation  and  unr.st,  without  advanc¬ 
ing  the  main  problem  one  inch  towards  solution.  In  this  as  in 
other  matters  it  is,  therefore,  all  to  the  good  that  the  Democrats 
should  at  length  be  undergoing  the  sobering  and  educative  experi¬ 
ence  of  direct  contact  with  affairs  and  bringing  their  a  priori 
conceptions  to  the  touchstone  of  realities.  We  in  Great  Britain 
have,  I  believe,  an  especial  reason  for  hoping  that  the  process  of 
enlightenment  will  be  thorough  and  protracted.  Friendship  with 
the  United  States  is,  and  of  necessity  must  be,  one  of  the  main 
pivots  of  British  foreign  policy ;  and  it  has  probably  more  than 
once  in  the  past  twenty  years  disturbed  Downing  Street  to  reflect 
that  tbe  majority  of  Englishmen  w^ere  more  in  sympathy  with 
the  Eepublicans  than  wdth  the  Democrats,  and  that  their  feeling 
towards  the  country  as  a  whole  might  be  misconstrued  as  a  feeling 
in  favour  of  one  particular  party.  It  has  so  happened  that  the 
new  era  in  Anglo-American  amity  has  coincided  with  Eepublican 
Administrations,  and  that  the  Democrats  partly  for  political  and 
partly  for  traditional  reasons  have  more  or  less  stood  aside  from 
the  birth  and  growth  of  the  improved  relations  that  now  obtain 
between  tbe  tw’o  peoples.  It  has  been  extremely  difficult,  ever 
since  Mr.  Cleveland’s  Venezuelan  Message  and  the  subsequent 
irruption  of  Bryanism,  for  Great  Britain  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
American  Democrats.  That  difficulty  is  now  removed,  and  its 
removal  not  only  gives  us  a  chance  of  showing  that  our  cordiality 
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towards  America  is  not  confined  to  any  one  party,  but  also,  by 
bringing  the  Democrats  into  contact  with  the  actual  facts  of  the 
international  situation,  it  will  satisfy  them,  as  the  Kepublicans 
have  already  been  satisfied,  that  for  the  United  States  under 
present  conditions  to  be  at  once  a  World-Power  and  anti-British 
is  little  short  of  an  impossibility. 

One  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  Americans  attach 
anything  like  the  same  importance  to  foreign  affairs  as  we  do,  as 
we  have  to,  in  Europe.  As  a  nation  they  can  hardly  as  yet  be 
said  to  take  them  seriously.  Many  years  must  pass  and  many 
gaps  be  filled  up  before  the  average  American  newspaper  ceases 
to  treat  international  episodes  in  a  spirit  of  either  levity  or 
sensationalism,  and  before  the  average  American  citizen  fully 
envisages  the  position  of  his  country  in  the  family  of  nations  or 
reaches  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  first  elements  of 
Weltpolitik.  The  absence  of  a  sober,  sustained,  and  well-informed 
interest  in  foreign  affairs  among  the  mass  of  the  American  people, 
and  of  the  American  politicians  as  well,  is  something  that  must 
always  be  allowed  for.  The  size  and  strength  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  accident  of  her  geographical  position  and  sur¬ 
roundings,  have  combined  to  shield  her  in  an  almost  unvexed 
tranquillity.  Alone  among  the  Great  Powers  she  is  not  menaced  ; 
fortune  has  exempted  her  from  the  contentions,  animosities,  and 
distractions  that  convulse  the  close-packed  older  world ;  she  is 
relieved  from  the  effects,  at  once  complicating  and  fortifying,  of 
a  constant  external  pressure  and  counter-pressure  ;  nothing  really 
endangers  her  national  security.  If  strife  is  indeed  a  law  of 
international  life,  then  it  is  a  law  that  in  America’s  case  is 
virtually  suspended.  Of  all  that  follows,  when  two  Powers  of 
nearly  equal  strength  and  of  possibly  conflicting  interests  live 
within  striking  distance  of  one  another,  she  knows  next  to 
nothing.  A  diplomatic  dispute  with  another  Power,  conducted 
by  either  side  on  the  implication  of  force,  is  of  all  experiences  the 
one  most  foreign  to  the  normal  routine  of  American  existence. 
It  is  true  that  being  a  high-spirited,  volatile,  emotional,  and,  on 
the  whole,  rather  bellicose  people,  the  Americans  under  the  spur 
of  their  temperament  and  in  obedience  to  the  combative  instinct, 
have  done  what  they  could  to  fill  the  vacuum  by  manufacturing 
the  regulation  number  of  “scares,”  by  labelling  this  Power  or 
that  “the  enemy,”  and  by  endeavouring  to  make  international 
mountains  out  of  molehills.  But  these  diversions  are  in  them¬ 
selves  sufficient  proof  of  their  unique  immunity  from  the  serious 
realities  of  Weltpolitik.  The  average  busy,  complacent  American, 
living  in  this  atmosphere  of  extraordinary  simplicity  and  self- 
absorption,  has  no  vital  interest  in  any  external  affairs  that  lie 
beyond  the  range  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Such  education  as 
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he  receives  in  world-politics  is  meagre  and  intermittent  in  amount 
and  extremely  unsatisfactory  in  quality.  He  is  apt  to  regard  all 
European  happenings  with  an  amused  and  impersonal  indiffer¬ 
ence,  as  of  no  possible  concern  to  the  fortunes  of  his  own  country. 
He  can  hardly  as  yet  conceive  a  definite,  material  connection 
between  American  welfare  and  politics  and  the  issue  of  a  rivalry 
between  two  European  Powers — Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
for  instance — that  wdll  be  decided,  if  at  all,  several  thousand  miles 
from  American  interests.  The  idea  that  the  United  States  has 
one  set  of  interests  and  the  rest  of  the  world  another  is  still  the 
common  American  idea  ;  and  the  general  sentiment  of  the  country 
still  regards  the  wars  and  diplomatic  disputes  of  the  Old  World 
with  a  purely  spectacular  concern ,  as  a  sort  of  drama  provided  for 
the  entertainment  of  Americans,  still  desires  to  have  as  few 
dealings  as  possible  with  foreign  Powers,  and  still  shrinks  from 
any  course  that  might  conceivably  lead  to  an  “entangling 
alliance.”  American  foreign  policy,  in  short,  so  far  as  it  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  proceeds  without  any 
reasoned  and  consistent  backing  of  popular  knowledge  or  interest, 
and  very  largely,  therefore,  turns  on  the  personality  and  opinions 
of  particular  Presidents  or  particular  Secretaries  of  State. 

Within  the  past  few  months  the  superficial  and  personal 
character  of  American  action  abroad  and  its  liability  to  sudden 
and  tangential  disturbances  have  been  very  strikingly  exemplified. 
One  of  the  objects  of  Republican  policy  under  Presidents  Roosevelt 
and  Taft  was  the  cultivation  of  intimate  commercial  and  political 
relations  w’ith  China.  As  the  only  Power  whose  interests  on  the 
Asiatic  mainland  are  purely  commercial,  the  United  States  has 
always  stood  high  in  Chinese  regard ;  but  two  or  three  years  ago 
it  was  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  Celestial  Empire  w^as 
leaning  almost  exclusively  on  American  support  and  recognised 
in  the  United  States  her  best  guide  and  well-wisher.  If  she  had 
any  champion  at  all  in  her  efforts  to  maintain  her  sovereignty 
over  Manchuria  intact,  that  champion  was  America  ;  and  it  was 
from  America  that  China  w^as  receiving  the  ablest  and  most  disin¬ 
terested  assistance  in  converting  herself  into  a  modern  State. 
To  direct  Chinese  advancement  from  the  abundance  of  her  own 
experience  in  matters  of  education,  government,  and  commerce, 
to  be  the  tutelary  genius  of  that  vast,  nerveless,  disjointed  but 
aspiring  Empire,  and  to  protect  her  by  a  vigilant  diplomacy  from 
the  encroachments  of  her  powerful  neighbours — such  was  the 
high  rdle  to  which  America  seemed  destined  to  be  called.  Side 
by  side,  at  any  rate,  with  American  alienation  from  Japan  there 
was  proceeding  an  American  rapprochement  with  China ;  and  to 
Europeans  it  seemed  beyond  doubt  that  the  main  purpose  of 
American  diplomacy  in  the  Far  East  was  to  guard  China  and 
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befriend  her,  to  play  her  off  as  much  as  possible  against  Kussia, 
Great  Britain  and  Japan,  and  to  reap  a  legitimate  reward  in  a 
harvest  of  railway,  mining,  and  industrial  concessions.  When 
Mr.  Knox  was  the  American  Secretary  of  State  the  United  States 
Government,  in  the  Far  East  as  in  South  America,  appeared  to 
have  adopted  the  German  plan  of  pushing  private  trade  by  every 
artifice  of  official  and  diplomatic  assistance.  Mr.  Taft’s  endorse¬ 
ment  of  this  device  was  repeatedly  proclaimed,  and  his  insistence 
upon  American  participation  in  the  Hankau-Szechuan  loan  proved 
that  he  meant  what  he  said  and  was  determined  to  act  upon  it. 
American  financiers,  contractors,  concession-hunters,  and  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  Far  East  began  to  enjoy  the  resolute  backing  of 
their  Government  and  to  find  the  knowledge  and  helpfulness 
possessed  by  an  alert  and  energetic  consular  and  diplomatic 
service  placed  freely  at  their  disposal.  This  was,  or  seemed  to 
be,  a  development  of  very  considerable  moment,  because  the 
motive  power  behind  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  international 
rivalries  over  China  and  Manchuria  is  the  competition  for  trade ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  had  President  Taft  remained  in 
office  the  United  States  would  have  more  than  maintained  her 
initial  share  and  interest  in  the  Six-Power  loan.  One  of  President 
Wilson’s  first  acts,  however,  on  stepping  into  the  White  House 
was  to  order  the  withdrawal  of  his  Government  from  the  whole 
transaction.  “The  conditions  of  the  loan,”  he  announced, 
“seem  to  us  to  touch  very  nearly  the  administrative  independence 
of  China  itself ;  and  this  Administration  does  not  feel  that  it 
ought,  even  by  implication,  to  be  a  party  to  those  conditions.  The 
responsibility  on  its  part  which  would  be  implied  in  request¬ 
ing  the  bankers  to  undertake  the  loan  might  conceivably  go  the 
length  in  some  unhappy  contingency  of  forcible  interference  in 
the  financial  and  even  the  political  affairs  of  that  great  Oriental 
State,  just  now  awakening  to  a  consciousness  of  its  power  and 
of  its  obligations  to  its  people.  The  conditions  include  not  only 
the  pledging  of  particular  taxes,  some  of  them  antiquated  and 
burdensome,  to  secure  the  loan,  but  also  the  administration  of 
those  taxes  by  foreign  agents.  The  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
our  Government  implied  in  the  encouragement  of  a  loan  thus 
secured  and  administered  is  plain  enough  and  is  obnoxious  to  the 
principles  upon  which  the  government  of  our  people  rests."  That 
is  a  perfectly  defensible  position  to  take  up,  but  its  assumption 
involves  a  flat  condemnation  and  reversal  of  the  spirit  and  aims 
which  animated  President  Taft  and  Mr.  Knox,  and  the  total 
abandonment  at  a  moment’s  notice  of  what  had  seemed  to  be  a 
definite  policy.  We  may  indeed  take  it  for  granted  that,  so  long 
as  the  Democrats  are  in  power,  the  United  States  will  resume  in 
the  politics  of  the  Far  East  her  old  position  of  more  or  less 
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masterly  inactivity,  and  will  avoid  any  course  of  action  that  is 
likely  to  entail  any  sort  of  administrative  responsibility.  The 
point,  however,  with  which  I  am  chiefly  concerned  at  present 
is  that  this  great  and  possibly  momentous  change  in  American 
policy  was  made  by  the  President  “off  his  own  bat,”  and  not  as 
the  result  of  any  agitation  or  discussion  one  w’ay  or  the  other  in 
Congress  or  the  Press.  The  American  people  as  a  whole  had 
never  been  in  the  least  interested  in  President  Taft’s  and  Mr. 
Knox’s  diplomatic  activities  in  the  Far  East,  and  they  were  just 
as  little  moved  when  Mr.  Wilson  called  an  abrupt  halt  and 
started  off  in  the  opposite  direction.  Little  incidents  like  that, 
in  remote  and  “inferior”  and  “heathen”  countries,  do  not  touch 
the  national  consciousness.  Not  one  Congressman  in  a  hundred, 
or  one  of  his  constituents  in  fifty  thousand,  knows  or  cares  any¬ 
thing  about  them ;  and  the  man  in  the  car  hears  that  America 
is  doing  something  in  China  or  refraining  from  doing  something 
with  equal  indifference. 

The  questions,  in  a  word,  that  concern  Americans  are  American 
questions — Canada  and  the  various  commercial  issues  that  its 
neighbourhood  entails,  Japanese  immigration  into  California,  and, 
above  all,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  its  reflex  action  on  the 
politics  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean.  Of  these  the  Japanese 
problem  has  recently  reasserted  itself  with  some  acuteness,  but 
its  essential  aspects  have  hardly  altered  at  all  since  they  were 
dealt  with  in  this  Review  over  six  years  ago.  California  in  passing 
a  law  virtually  forbidding  the  Japanese  to  own  land  in  the  State 
has  taken  one  more  step  towards  its  undoubted  goal — the  exclu¬ 
sion  by  legislation  of  all  Japanese  labourers  from  American 
territory.  The  more  or  less  of  Japanese  immigration,  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  land-owning  and  similar  rights  of  the  Japanese  settlers 
— these,  though  the  cock-a-whoop  heedlessness  of  the  American 
Press,  the  turbulence  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  excitability  of 
Tokyo,  combine  to  magnify  them  into  highly  contentious  issues, 
are  really  subsidiary  to  the  main  question  that  will  sooner  or 
later  overshadow  them  all,  the  question  whether  Japanese 
labourers  are  to  be  allowed  in  the  United  States  at  all.  Neither 
Washington  nor  Tokyo  is  anxious  to  raise  that  very  considerable 
issue  prematurely  or  unnecessarily.  Both  Governments  are  at 
present  more  concerned  in  assuring  one  another  that  on  the 
matter  of  reducing  Japanese  immigration  into  the  United  States 
to  the  lowest  possible  figure  their  interests  are  really  identical ; 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  President  Wilson  will  leave  nothing 
undone  to  keep  them  identical.  Incidents  are  bound  to  multiply 
and  crises  of  one  sort  or  another  to  break  out  between  the  two 
countries,  but  no  one  who  reflects  upon  the  heavy  bonds  of  com¬ 
mercial,  political,  and  strategic  compulsion  under  which  the 
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United  States  lies  to  retain  the  goodwill  of  a  Power  that  is,  and 
must  long  continue,  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  the  Par  East, 
and  upon  the  incredible  folly  of  which  J  apan  would  be  guilty  were 
she  to  jeopardise  her  task  of  financial  reconstruction  and  Imperial 
consolidation  by  plunging  into  a  conflict  that  involves  no  funda¬ 
mental  point  of  national  security  and  from  which  neither  party 
could  hope  to  win  any  permanent  benefit — no  one  reflecting  on 
all  this  will  for  a  moment  consider  w^ar  as  a  possible  outcome  of 
their  present  differences.  The  situation  would  unquestionably 
become  graver  it  Japan  were  to  formulate  a  demand  for  the 
admission  of  her  subjects  to  the  full  rights  of  American  citizen¬ 
ship,  or  if  the  United  States  Congress  were  to  enact  an  Exclusion 
Law  prohibiting  Japanese  immigration  as  Chinese  immigration 
is  already  prohibited.  But  neither  of  these  developments  is  a 
probability  of  the  near  future,  and  until  one  or  the  other  of  them 
takes  place  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
while  not  unlikely  to  be  strained  from  time  to  time,  are  not 
within  measurable  distance  of  a  rupture. 

A  far  more  urgent  and  critical  problem  confronts  the  American 
people  in  the  gradual  relapse  of  Mexico  into  its  old  habits  of 
insurrectionary  disorder.  Some  two  and  a  half  years  ago  when 
Diaz  fell  and  every  day  brought  its  tales  of  American  lives  and 
property  endangered,  and  the  United  States  Government  had 
gathered  some  17,000  troops  at  San  Antonio  in  Texas,  within 
easy  striking  distance  of  the  frontier,  I  had  many  conversations 
with  President  Taft ;  General  Leonard  Wood,  the  admirable  Chief 
of  the  Staff;  Mr.  Knox,  the  Secretary  of  State;  Senators  Boot 
and  LodgCj  and  some  other  officials  and  statesmen  on  the  whole 
subject  of  American  policy  towards  Mexico  and  the  difficulties 
involved  in  it.  A  good  deal  has  happened  since  then,  but  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  Government  has  not  changed.  It 
is  still  as  anxious  as  it  ever  was  to  avoid  armed  intervention. 
President  Taft,  had  he  chosen,, could  have  found  excuse  enough 
for  sending  an  army  across  the  Mexican  border.  He  was  strongly 
pressed  to  do  so  by  certain  political  advisers  who  saw  in  a  foreign 
war  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  Eepublican  party  from  political 
disaster  at  home.  But  he  very  wisely  and  honourably  declined  to 
be  influenced  by  any  but  national  considerations,  and  his  handling 
of  the  Mexican  situation  will  always  mitigate  the  verdict  of 
failure  which  history  will  probably  pass  on  his  Administration  as 
a  whole.  From  the  first  he  remembered  President  McKinley 
and  the  way  in  which  his  indecisiveness  allowed  the  Cuban  crisis 
to  develop  into  war.  Mr.  Taft  determined  to  keep  the  control 
of  events  in  his  own  hands  to  the  last  possible  moment ;  he  took 
the  leaders  of  both  parties  in  both  Houses  fully  and  freely  into 
his  confidence ;  and  he  managed  to  preserve  his  freedom  of  action 
VOL.  xciv.  N.S.  0  Q 
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by  explaining  and  justifying  each  step  as  it  arose  alike  to  his 
friends  and  opponents  in  Congress.  President  Wilson,  who  is 
probably  even  more  reluctant  than  his  predecessor  to  embark  on 
any  policy  of  adventure,  has  followed  in  his  footsteps ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  at  its  head  a  President  who  is 
equally  firm  and  cautious  is  a  great  influence  on  the  side  of  peace. 
Intervention,  again,  would  expose  American  residents  and 
property  in  Mexico  to  the  imminent  peril  of  destruction,  for 
however  much  the  Mexicans  may  hate  one  another  they  all  hate 
the  Americans  more  ;  it  would  undo  all  that  has  been  ell'ected 
in  winning  the  goodwill  of  the  South  American  Eepublics;  it 
would  almost  certainly  entail  a  guerilla  warfare  that  would  require 
— this  was  the  official  estimate  given  to  me  in  1911 — at  least 
250,000  troops  and  three  or  four  years  of  time ;  and  it  would 
involve  the  United  States  in  the  tremendous  responsibility  of 
taking  over  the  administration  of  the  country.  These  considera¬ 
tions  tend  to  discourage  rashness.  On  the  other  hand,  a  war 
party  is  growing  up  in  the  American  Press  and  is  finding  an 
echo  in  Congress ;  public  opinion  is  becoming  perilously  interested 
in  the  situation ;  a  good  deal  of  pressure  is  being  brought  to 
bear  on  the  President  to  induce  American  recognition  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  usurper  and  in  general  the  adoption  of  a  somewhat  more 
energetic  policy;  the  inevitable  “incidents”  are  being  served  up 
with  the  usual  inflammatory  condiments ;  and  foreign  nations 
which  hitherto  have  allowed  the  United  States  an  entirely  free 
hand,  are  beginning  to  betray  a  certain  restlessness  under  the 
continuance  of  Mexican  anarchy.  The  chances  of  war  or  peace 
would  thus  appear  to  be  about  evenly  balanced,  but  in  the  absence 
of  any  abnormal  and  unpredictable  development  my  persuasion  is 
that  President  Wilson  will  contrive  to  stave  off  intervention,  to 
reach  an  unofficial  understanding  with  General  Huerta,  and  to 
postpone  the  necessity  for  any  definite  decision  until  after  a 
pseudo-election  has  installed  in  the  Mexican  capital  a  President 
whom  America  can  recognise  without  violating  her  somewhat 
squeamish  conscience.  The  situation,  however,  must  long  remain 
extremely  delicate ;  perhaps  only  the  advent  of  another  Diaz  can 
furnish  even  a  passable  solution ;  and  a  single  wrong  step  may 
commit  the  United  States  to  a  more  arduous  undertaking  than 
any  she  has  faced  since  the  Civil  War. 

In  one  very  important  matter,  and  greatly  to  the  surprise  of 
the  country,  the  Democrats  have  already  reversed  in  office  the 
policy  they  used  to  advocate  in  Opposition.  One  of  the  most 
positive  and  enduring  of  President  Eoosevelt’s  achievements  was, 
as  I  have  said,  his  success  in  grafting  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
obligations  and  responsibilities  that  formerly  had  been  not  merely 
evaded  but  denied.  The  old  Monroe  Doctrine,  for  instance. 
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operated  to  save  South  American  Kepiiblics  from  the  penalty  of 
their  misdeeds.  Whatever  outrages  they  might  commit  on  the 
persons  and  property  of  foreigners,  they  always  knew  that  they 
had  in  the  United  States  a  guarantee  against  the  extremes  of 
punishment.  The  Government  at  Washington  put  no  sort  of 
restraint  upon  its  proteges.  Americans  prescribed  and  limited  the 
amount  of  punishment  that  might  be  inflicted  by  a  European 
Power  upon  a  South  American  Kepublic,  but  they  would  not 
admit  that  the  conditions  which  had  made  punishment  necessary 
were  any  concern  of  theirs.  The  behaviour  of  South  America 
towards  Europe  was  apparently  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  ; 
the  behaviour  of  Europe  towards  South  America  they  always 
claimed  the  right  to  supervise  and  restrict.  A  decade  ago  it  was 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  frequently 
used  as  a  cloak  for  revolutionary  turbulence  and  spoliation,  and 
that  the  United  States  stood  forth  before  the  world  as  the  pro¬ 
tector,  and  in  some  sort  the  accomplice,  of  South  American  delin¬ 
quencies.  Mr.  Eoosevelt  was  the  first  President  to  proclaim  the 
one-sidedness  and  indignity  of  these  conditions  and  to  insist  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  entailed  duties  as  well  as  conferred 
privileges.  He  therefore  enunciated  a  policy  which  was  in  effect 
a  requisition  on  South  America  to  maintain  order,  pay  its  debts, 
and  act  with  “decency,”  under  penalty  not  of  European  but  of 
American  intervention.  He  constituted  the  United  States  a  sort 
of  policeman  of  the  Southern  Republics  to  choke  off  the  causes 
of  international  trouble  at  their  inception.  And  this  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  from  a  negative  to  an  active  and 
preventive  policy  coincided  with  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  with  the  increasing  realisation  of  the  importance  of  foreign 
markets  to  American  traders.  The  combination  of  these  three 
factors  has  had  already  some  considerable  results.  It  has  made 
.\mericans  revive  the  project  for  the  purchase  of  the  Danish  West 
Indies ;  it  has  installed  them  in  San  Domingo  as  a  kind  of 
financial  liquidator ;  it  has  led  to  negotiations  for  the  lease  of 
the  Galapagos  Islands ;  it  has  produced  arrangements  for  taking 
over  the  financial  administration  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua ; 
and  it  has  done  a  good  deal  to  stimulate  the  demand  for  subsidies 
to  establish  speedy  and  regular  communications  by  sea  between 
American  and  South  American  ports. 

The  Democrats  have  always  fought  these  developments  as 
smacking  of  a  meddlesome  Imperialism,  and  if  there  seemed  one 
thing  that  could  safely  be  prophesied  of  Mr.  Bryan’s  conduct  in 
the  Secretaryship  of  State  it  was  that  he  wmuld  discountenance 
any  expansion  of  America’s  responsibilities  in  the  Southern 
continent  or  anywhere  else.  Mr.  Bryan,  however,  has  shown 
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his  tirst  gleam  of  statesmanship  in  the  facility  with  which  he  has 
swallowed  all  his  past  utterances  since  assuming  ohice,  and  has 
not  merely  shifted  but  reversed  the  position  he  has  held  for  a 
decade  and  more.  In  the  last  week  of  July  he  made  public  the 
draft  of  a  proposed  treaty  which  comes  very  near  to  setting 
up  an  American  protectorate  over  Nicaragua.  The  idea  of  such 
an  arrangement  is  not  original  with  Mr.  Bryan ;  it  was  first  put 
forward  and  embodied  in  a  diplomatic  form  by  President  Taft 
and  Mr.  Knox ;  and  but  for  the  fact  that  their  proposals  included 
a  sort  of  partnership  between  the  United  States  Government  and 
Wall  Street  bankers  in  the  adjustment  of  Nicaraguan  finances, 
it  would  have  been  adopted  by  Congress.  Mr.  Bryan  has  revived 
their  scheme,  has  altered  its  obnoxious  details,  and  has  positively 
extended  its  scope.  The  plan  which  he  has  formulated,  and  to 
which  the  Senate  will  unquestionably  assent,  places  Nicaragua  in 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  United  States  as  Cuba.  That  is  to 
say,  Nicaragua  agrees  not  to  impair  its  independence  by  compact 
with  any  foreign  Power,  or  allow  any  such  Power  to  obtain 
military  control.  It  agrees,  further,  not  to  contract  debts  without 
seeing  to  it  that  the  country’s  revenues,  after  paying  current 
expenses,  are  sufficient  to  provide  adequate  interest  and  ultimate 
liquidation.  And,  finally,  it  grants  to  the  United  States  the  right 
to  intervene  “for  the  preservation  of  Nicaraguan  independence 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  Government  adequate  for  the  protection 
of  life,  property,  and  individual  liberty.”  The  treaty,  to  which, 
of  course,  Nicaragua  is  an  assenting  and  apparently  a  by  no  means 
reluctant  party,  also  provides  for  the  purchase  by  the  United 
States  for  £600,000  of  the  exclusive  right  to  build  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  across  the  country  and  to  establish  a  naval  base  on 
the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  There  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  these, 
or  very  similar,  provisions  are  applicable  to  other  Central 
American  Republics  besides  Nicaragua,  and  that  they  foreshadow 
the  lines  on  which  American  authority  is  destined  to  make  itself 
felt.  The  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States  is  to-day  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  from  there  northwards  to  the  borders  of  Texas, 
and  southwards  to  the  confines  of  Brazil  and  Peru,  one  looks  in 
vain  for  the  elements  and  guarantees  of  a  permanent  security. 
Over  the  whole  of  this  vast  region  American  influence  is  bound 
to  predominate.  I  do  not  mean  that  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  rest  will  be  annexed  to  the  American  Union,  but 
that  step  by  step  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  internal 
order  and  inter-Republican  peace  and  for  insuring  financial 
regularity  will  gradually  pass  into  American  hands  or  be  exercised 
under  American  supervision.  This  is  a  development  that  has 
all  the  appearance  of  inevitability,  but  it  is  none  the  less  an 
important  fact  that  the  Democrats,  now  that  they  are  in  actual 
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touch  with  affairs,  should  show  no  disposition  to  retard  and  every 
disposition  to  assist  it. 

If  Mr.  Bryan,  however,  has  been  constrained  in  this  instance 
to  face  facts,  in  other  directions  the  President  and  his  colleagues 
have  allowed  him,  to  his  own  undoing,  a  free  hand.  It  was 
strikingly  characteristic  of  the  man  that  before  he  had  been  two 
months  in  office  he  should  have  unfolded  a  plan  for  securing 
universal  peace.  And  it  was  not  less  characteristic  of  the  British 
Government  that  it  should  have  been  the  first  to  welcome  his 
plan  with  effusiveness.  At  the  banquet  given  in  honour  of  the 
newly-arrived  American  Ambassador,  Sir  Edward  Grey  said  :  “I 
should  like  to  assure  Mr.  Page  that  if — as  I  suppose  will  be  the 
case,  seeing  that  his  Government  has  taken  an  initiative  of  its 
own  in  the  matter— if  he  comes  to  us  with  proposals  arising  from 
the  desire  of  his  Government  to  find  some  way  of  making  more 
remote  the  appeal  to  blind  force  between  nations,  he  will  find 
in  this  country,  and  from  the  British  Government,  a  ready 
response.”  I  sincerely  trust,  as  one  who  sets  a  value  that  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated  upon  Anglo-American  co-operation  and 
goodwill,  that  he  will  find  nothing  of  the  kind.  After  the  three 
attempts  that  have  been  made  in  the  past  sixteen  years  to  conclude 
an  effective  Treaty  of  Arbitration  with  the  United  States,  and 
after  the  three  miscarriages  that  have  resulted  from  them,  the 
spectacle  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  indefatigable, 
undismayed,  and  with  a  more  than  Christian  forgiveness  or 
forgetfulness,  spurring  on  the  two  nations  to  engage  in  another 
furious  wrangle  over  their  friendship  and  their  devotion  to  peace 
and  to  each  other,  and  eagerly  negotiating  another  instrument  for 
the  Senate  to  emasculate  at  its  pleasure,  is  not  one  that  can  be 
contemplated  without  a  certain  impatience.  The  present,  indeed, 
seems  a  peculiarly  odd  moment  to  be  indulging  in  any  such 
exercise.  For  one  thing,  the  Arbitration  Treaty  that  was  con¬ 
cluded  in  1908  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  has 
but  recently  expired.  It  is  about  as  limited  as  any  treaty  of  the 
kind  can  be  that  is  to  retain  even  a  spark  of  vitality.  It  is  confined 
to  differences  of  a  legal  nature  or  relating  to  the  interpretation 
of  existing  treaties.  Yet  restricted  as  it  is  the  Senate  hesitates 
to  renew  it ;  and  it  hesitates  because  it  fears  that  its  renewal 
might  involve  the  submission  of  the  Panama  Canal  question  to 
arbitration.  Is  it  mere  cynicism  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Bryan  might 
well  take  steps  to  secure  the  extension  and  observance  of  existing 
agreements  before  proposing  to  negotiate  new  ones?  The  scheme 
he  has  outlined  is  so  fanciful,  and  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  stand  in  so  little  need  of  any  such  cement  to  bind  them 
together,  that  I  for  one  hope  the  utmost  deliberation  will  be  used 
before  we  decide  to  risk  another  Anglo-American  fiasco. 

Sydney  Brooks. 
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“Why  should  the  Devil  have  all  the  good  tunes?” — Geneual  Booth. 
Why  should  the  intellectuals  have  all  the  intellectual  plays?  ] 
wonder  how  many,  if  any,  of  our  serious  dramatists  have  ever 
asked  themselves  this  question,  whether  they  have  written  their 
plays  in  mere  blindness,  as  artists  careless  of  what  the  public 
wants,  or  whether  they  have  in  magnificent  aloofness  decided  to 
write  only  for  the  elect.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  such 
men  as  Mr.  Yeats,  the  late  Mr.  Synge,  and  perhaps  Mr. 
Masefield,  have  written  without  regard  for  the  box  office,  but  I 
can  hardly  believe  that  the  seed  of  the  hard-bitten  bourgeoisie, 
such  as  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Galsworthy,  has  adopted  the  aristocratic 
attitude.  I  think  it  safe  to  assume  that  there  is  hardly  a  dramatist 
who  does  not  hope  (sometimes  against  hope)  to  see  his  play  run 
throughout  the  years  in  the  wise  of  Charley’s  Aunt.  Such  being 
the  assumption,  I  propose  to  say,  in  a  constructive  spirit,  what 
are,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  conditions  a  play  of  ideas 
should  fulfil  if  it  is  to  satisfy  those,  such  as  myself,  whom  I  will 
call  the  common  men.  By  common  man  I  wish  to  indicate  in 
an  unambiguous  manner  the  class  of  person  wffiom  Mr.  Granville 
Barker  most  unfortunately  calls  the  “mean”  man. 

The  ideas  I  wash  to  suggest  proceed  largely  from  my  destruc¬ 
tive  article  entitled  “Some  Dramatic  Criteria,”  published  iu 
the  English  Review  for  April,  1911,  and  from  the  incidental 
reply  afforded  me  by  Mr.  McEvoy’s  “Daw  of  Audiences,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  for  November,  1911.  I  will 
recall  briefly,  for  the  benefit  of  those  w’ho  have  read  neither  article, 
that  in  mine  I  dealt  with  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  intellectual 
drama,  i.e.,  the  almost  continuous  series  of  financial  losses  it  has 
entailed  upon  its  promoters,  and  ascribed  these  failures  less  to  the 
stupidity  of  the  public  than  to  the  inferiority  of  the  plays.  Mr. 
McEvoy,  on  the  other  hand,  while  taxing  me  with  Philistinism 
and  malevolent  intentions  towards  the  intellectual  drama,  lays 
down  laws  as  to  the  production  of  serious  plays  the  logical  outcome 
of  wdiich  is  that  intellectual  plays  are  for  the  intellectuals,  that 
they  must  be  performed  by  their  own  actors  in  places  unfamiliar 
to  the  public,  and  be  so  under-advertised  as  practically  to  exclude 
Ihe  common  man.  Tn  a  word,  Mr.  McEvoy  says  ;  “China  for 
the  Chinese  and  death  to  the  foreign  devils.” 

I  do  not  propose  to  answer  him  in  a  direct  manner.  Originally 
I  dealt  with  the  shortcomings  of  the  serious  play,  and  attempted 
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to  lay  down  ten  “don’ts  for  dramatists,”  to  indicate  where  errors 
had  been  committed  and  where  the  violation  of  theatrical 
traditions  had  brought  disaster  in  its  train.  But  as  it  may  be 
argued  that  destructive  criticism  is  useless  by  itself,  which  is 
partly  true,  I  venture  to  outline  the  demands  which  we,  the 
common  men,  make  upon  stage  plays;  indeed,  I  wdsh  to  be  con¬ 
structive,  to  figure  so  far  as  is  possible  the  type  of  play  we  want. 

The  ordinary  light  play  is,  of  course,  not  under  discussion.  We 
need  light  plays  such  as  Toddles  and  The  Man  from  Blankley's, 
musical  comedy  and  light  opera,  but  I  am  not  concerned  with 
these,  and  do  not  want  them  myself ;  yet  other  men  want  them, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  them.  But,  with 
many  other  common  men,  I  want  plays  of  ideas,  and  I  want  them 
in  an  acceptable  form.  The  proposition  that  the  common  man 
should  not  be  offered  plays  of  ideas  is  obviously  egregious  :  if  the 
drama  is  a  social  force  we  are  no  more  entitled  to  refuse  it  to  all 
the  people  than  we  are  entitled  to  refuse  them  elementary  educa¬ 
tion.  If,  therefore,  it  is  accepted  that  we  w^ant  good  plays,  it  is 
incumbent  ui)on  us  to  show  that  w’e  will  support  them  :  I  venture 
to  say  that  w'e  will,  on  terms.  There  is  room  in  England  for 
serious  drama;  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium,  all  support  a  number  of  serious  dramatists,  often  in 
affluence  and  generally  in  comfort.  There  are  large  audiences 
for  Brieux,  Maeterlinck,  Hauptmann,  Bjornson,  Ibsen,  Strind¬ 
berg,  Mirbeau,  iS:c.,  audiences  recruited  among  every  class  of  the 
community — studious,  note-taking,  paying  audiences  :  I  submit 
that  there  are  in  this  country  equally  large  audiences  in  a  latent 
condition.  The  playgoing  public  lies  as  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  and 
waits  for  the  Fairy  Prince  who  will  one  day  spur  through  the 
forest. 

It  wall  at  once  he  argued  by  the  pessimists  that  foreign  audiences 
are  more  intelligent  than  our  owm,  or,  at  least,  that  they  are  more 
interested  in  general  questions.  I  do  not  believe  it.  It  is  true 
that  the  greater  section  of  the  British  people  prefers  an  evening 
in  a  picture  palace  to  a  performance  of  the  Pillars  of  Society,  hut 
there  is  another  section,  the  very  section  who  on  the  Continent 
supports  the  serious  play.  This  cannot  be  proved  in  a  direct 
manner,  any  more  than  it  can  be  proved  that  foreign  audiences 
are  interested  solely  in  ideas  and  the  manner  of  their  presenta¬ 
tion  :  it  may  very  w'ell  be  that  foreign  audiences  look  for  salacious¬ 
ness  in  Maternite  and  Les  Avaries,  for  revolutionary  stimulation 
in  Beyond  the  Power  of  Man,  etc.  ;  but  if  we  assume  that  they 
take  the  serious  drama  seriously,  we  must  also  assume  that  they 
take  the  light  drama  lightly,  and  here  is  the  crux  of  the  argument. 
In  all  the  discussions  of  the  foreign  stage  I  have  ever  read  in 
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English,  there  has  been  an  assumption  that  nothing  matters 
abroad  save  the  serious  play ;  we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
botirgcoisic  of  Paris  repairs  to  the  ThcAtre  de  V(Emre  to  applaud 
Socialist  preaching  and  denunciations  of  family  life  and  marriage ; 
while  the  Viennese,  on  their  way  to  the  night  cajes,  are  supposed 
to  stop  and  for  three  hours  witness  in  The  W cavers  the  heartrend¬ 
ing  tyranny  to  which  the  working  classes  are  subjected.  Indeed, 
it  is  seriously  contended  that  the  foreigner  is  a  serious  being,  and 
that  we  are  in  every  way  inferior  to  him.  This  is  entirely  untrue. 
The  majority  of  French  and  Teutonic  plays,  the  works  of  Pierre 
Veber,  Georges  Feydeau,  Pierre  Wolff,  de  Flers,  and  de  Caillavet, 
Courteline,  Bernstein,  Tristan  Bernard,  Alexander  Engel, 
Lippschitz,  Boda-Boda,  Fulda,  Src.,  all  the  drames  and  comedies 
vwndaines  and  opercites,  are  light,  light  as  the  comedies  in  which 
Miss  Marie  Tempest  chooses  to  appear.  They  deal  with  the  doings 
of  the  smart  set,  the  dissipation  of  the  gilded  foreign  youth,  the 
difficulties  of  matrimony,  triangular  or  other,  financial  or  monetary 
entanglements ;  their  problems  are  not  problems  but  merely 
stories  in  play  form ,  sketches  of  lives  comic  or  tragic ;  they  are 
concerned  largely  with  such  well-worn  themes  as  that  of  the 
flighty  wife  who  eventually  turns  to  her  good  husband  in  the  most 
approved  Walls  of  Jericho  style,  or  that  of  the  woman  compelled 
to  choose  between  duty  and  love.  They  are  well-built,  shallow 
plays  :  there  is  not  an  idea  to  the  square  page  in  any  of  them. 
Side  by  side  with  them  and  the  elementary  thrills  offered  to  the 
jaded  by  the  Grand  Guignol  are  British  importations  such  as  The 
Quaker  Girl,  a  very  successful  play,  and  native  light  opera  such  as 
The  Merry  Widow  and  The  Waltz  Dream.  All  these  attract 
enormous  audiences;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that  there  is  no 
public  on  the  Continent  for  the  ordinary  play. 

It  is  not  even  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  material  upm  which 
the  Continental  playwright  has  to  draw  is,  in  the  main,  very 
poor.  After  all,  the  French  and  German  bourgeois  class  differs 
very  little  from  its  British  equivalent ;  the  French  middle  class  is 
steady,  unimaginative,  thrifty,  shrewd,  and,  so  far  as  love  is 
concerned,  conventional  and  sordid;  the  German  bourgeois,  on 
the  other  hand,  wffiile  equally  conventional  and  sordid,  suffers 
from  the  deflection  of  his  imaginative  capacity  towards  the 
brutishness  of  commerce.  Taken  in  the  mass,  they  are  closed  to 
ideas,  wedded  to  the  established  order  of  things,  prudish  in 
externals,  and,  on  the  whole,  moral  and  religious  in  the  stereo¬ 
typed  fashion  of  those  whose  sins  of  commission  are  few  and  sins 
of  omission  many.  Given,  then,  that  the  play-going  public  of  the 
Continent  does  not  essentially  differ  from  our  own,  given  that  light 
plays  are  a  success  in  every  European  capital,  it  follows  that  the 
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Continental  mind  is  not  as  a  whole  cast  in  a  serious  mould  :  all 
the  Continent  does  is  to  supply  a  serious  section.  Eeasoning, 
then,  from  the  international  similarity  of  the  bourgeois,  it  is 
permissible  to  suggest  that  England  also  possesses  a  large  section 
which  might  be  gathered  together  for  the  permanent  support  of 
the  intellectual  drama.  It  is  relevant  to  point  out  here  that 
Greater  London  has  a  population  treble  that  of  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
and  well  over  double  that  of  Paris;  should,  therefore,  the  pessi¬ 
mistic  intellectual  contend  that  the  British  people  are  in  the  main 
stupid,  it  can  be  conceded  that  there  are  three  stupid  Englishmen 
for  every  stupid  German  or  Austrian,  and  even  this  act  of 
generosity  should  leave  us  a  public  adequate  for  the  support  of 
serious  plays. 

Our  serious  section,  however,  is  not  made  up  of  the  three  or 
four  thousand  members  of  London  dramatic  societies  ;  if  it  w’ere 
the  future  of  intellectual  drama  would  be  without  hope ;  it  must 
comprise  a  very  large  number  of  persons  whose  minds  and  souls 
are  in  states  of  development  varying  between  that  of  the  devotees 
of  Shakespeare  (the  most  facile  of  worships)  and  that  of  the 
audiences  who  attend  and  laugh  at  the  lighter  efforts  of  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw.  That  class  is  made  up  of  many  elements  ; 
“serious”  clergymen;  emancipated  girls  incited  by  the  example  of 
Vivie  and  Nora  to  “live  their  own  lives”;  middle-aged  men  and 
women  who  look  upon  novels  as  frivolous  and  think  to  rise  in 
the  mental  scale  by  reading  biography  and  memoirs ;  daughters 
of  the  bourgeoisie  pining  for  novelty ;  young  men  fresh  from  the 
universities  and  training  colleges,  Ac.  All  these  are  more  or  less 
anxious  to  be  educated,  stimulated.  They  do  not  want  the 
“ignoble,”  as  Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan  rightly  summed  up  Mr. 
Hermann  Bahr’s  The  Fool  and  the  Wise  Man  (a  plea  for  drunken¬ 
ness  and  dissipation  as  a  rule  of  life  .  .  .  leading  to  general 
paralysis),  and  Strindberg’s  prejudiced,  neurotic,  and  meanly 
vindictive  Creditors.  Strindberg  has  posthumously  disgraced 
himself  in  his  Confession  of  a  Fool,  which  is  naught  but  an  act 
of  revenge,  and  it  is  open  to  question  w'hether  the  wmrd  fool 
should  not  be  taken  literally.  The  common  men  do  not  w'ant 
mere  hatefulness ;  they  are  not  able  to  absorb  the  heavy  fare  of 
The  Madras  House  or  Misalliance;  they  cannot  follow  the 
esoterics  of  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World  :  yet  they  are 
profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the  ordinary  superficial  play ;  they 
strain  after  something  they  suspect  but  do  not  know,  stretch  out 
their  hands  towards  something  they  cannot  describe.  Inarticu¬ 
late  in  their  demand  they  are  not  inarticulate  in  their  condemna¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  from  them  we  hear  the  charges  which  are  justly 
levelled  at  the  intellectual  drama ;  it  is  they  who  complain  that 
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it  gives  them  no  plots  ;  that  its  climaxes  do  not  thrill  them  ;  that 
its  characters  are  soulless  machines ;  that  it  smothers  interest 
under  a  heavy,  enveloping  shroud  of  words.  This  is  the  cry  of 
the  common  man,  who  knows  only  that  he  does  not  want  the 
plays  offered  him  hy  the  intellectuals  and  cannot  say  what  he  does 
want ;  hut  the  time  must  inevitably  come,  either  through  realisa¬ 
tion  of  aim  by  a  dramatist  or  hy  accident,  when  the  common  man 
wdll  suddenly  show  by  crowding  to  the  box  office  w'hat  it  is  he 
has  been  asking  for. 

I  believe  in  the  box-office  test.  It  is  the  only  test  of  a  plav, 
up  to  a  point,  just  as  the  sale  of  a  book  is,  also  up  to  a  point,  an 
index  of  its  value.  I  do  not  in  any  wise  suggest  that  because  a 
play  has  run  five  hundred  nights,  or  a  hook  sold  in  a  hundred 
thousand  copies,  w^e  must  acclaim  both  as  works  of  art ;  the 
contrary  is  usually  the  case.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  w’e  must 
not  assume  that  a  play  is  good  because  it  was  taken  off  after  a 
w'eek’s  run,  or  a  book  noble  because  the  first  edition  was 
remaindered.  The  truth  of  the  test  lies  between  the  two 
positions  ;  first-class  w^ork  seldom  fails  completely  or  scores 
heavily;  it  has  a  fair  success,  no  more.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a 
play,  sixty  nights  are  a  good  test ;  though  this  may  appear  a  low 
figure  it  is  not  too  low ,  for  one  of  the  most  successful  intellectual 
plays  of  the  last  three  years.  Justice,  was,  I  believe,  performed 
but  tw’enty-five  times.  These  sixty  nights  mean  about  50,000 
persons,  an  unimpressive  figure,  given  that  (taking  books 
as  the  only  possible  basis)  the  annual  sales  of  our  first  dozen 
intellectual  novelists  are  estimated  at  200,000  a  year,  equal, 
through  the  libraries,  to  not  less  than  half  a  million  seriously- 
minded  readers.  But  the  half  million  will  not  tolerate  intellectual 
aristocracy ;  they  wish  to  hear  their  language  spoken  and  certain 
prejudices  respected  whilst  others  may  be  demolished.  Above  all, 
they  are  profoundly  interested  in  themselves. 

A  striking  piece  of  evidence  as  to  this  fact  lies  in  a  recent 
happening  in  a  house  known  to  me.  There  is  in  the  library  one 
hook  whose  popularity  with  the  servants  of  the  house  has  entirely 
eclipsed  that  of  the  light  novels  they  are  supposed  to  prefer; 
that  hook  is  Esther  Waters,  which  T,  in  common  with,  I  believe, 
many  others,  consider  to  be  a  wmrk  of  art.  This  discovery  sheds 
a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  problem  of  popular  demand ;  IMr. 
George  Moore’s  w’ork  is  an  inspired  piece  of  realism,  devoid  of 
romantic  gloss,  crude  and  unashamed;  it  is  well  built,  logical, 
in  every  sense  good,  and  yet,  overcoming  the  Puritanical  pre¬ 
judice  which  is  rampant  among  the  better-class  servants,  brushing 
aside  the  feminine  liking  for  glamour,  it  establishes  itself,  .  .  • 
and  it  establishes  itself  because  of  its  poignant  reality. 
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This  is  the  demand  of  the  common  men,  playgoers  as  well  as 
novel  readers.  We  want  reality — reality  in  ideas,  reality  in 
situations,  reality  in  persons ;  we  do  not  want  anything  that  is 
not  reality.  And,  as  nothing  is  so  unreal  as  intellectual  realism, 
the  common  man  has  rejected  the  intellectual  drama.  I  take  it 
as  accepted  that  the  creatures  of  Messrs.  Shaw,  Barker,  and 
their  followers  are  mere  types,  specimens  of  synthetic  humanity. 
They  are  not  men  and  women  as  we  may  know  them,  they  are 
mere  epateurs  de  bourgeois.  The  common  man  will  have  none 
of  them;  sheer  intellect  cannot  “touch  his  great  heart,’’  but 
reality  can  do  so.  The  central  demand  is  for  an  anodyne,  for  a 
bribe,  call  it  what  you  will;  the  common  man  will  not  take  his 
ideas  naked  :  they  must  be  clothed,  and  clothed  to  his  liking, 
failing  which  he  will  cast  them  aside  as  a  petulant  child  throws 
down  a  toy.  He  does  not  know'  that  he  likes  ideas ;  if  he  had 
this  knowledge  he  would  at  once  emerge  from  his  class  and  enter 
that  of  the  intellectuals,  the  qualification  for  which  is  capacity 
for  knowing  oneself,  in  other  w'ords,  consciousness.  Such  as  he 
is  he  is  deeply  suspicious  of  ideas,  he  fears  and  dislikes  them, 
believes  they  wull  upset  his  comfortable  satisfaction  wdth  the 
world,  bring  confusion  into  his  beliefs  and  morals;  often  he  is 
merely  bored.  The  common  man  must  be  cheated  or  coaxed,  and 
if  his  view'  of  reality  is  not  that  of  the  intellectual,  it  is  the  latter 
who  must  give  w'ay.  One  of  the  main  demands  of  the  common 
man  is  for  a  light  touch.  He  thinks,  and  rightly,  that  there  is 
in  life  no  unalloyed  tragedy  or  comedy,  just  as  there  is  no  utterly 
happy  or  unhappy  existence  ;  he  believes  that  merriment  and 
tears,  dignity  and  absurdity,  generosity  and  self-glorification, 
whirl  and  intermingle  in  wdld  paradox.  It  is  this  unconscious 
instinct  that  fathered  Shakespeare’s  clowns  and  the  comic  ostlers 
and  servants  of  the  melodrama.  Moreover,  it  is  a  true  vision  ;  in 
ordinary  life  and  in  solemn  moments  somebody  affords  contrast, 
“relief”  :  the  joker  is  sorry  when  he  discovers  that  his  victim 
suffers  pain,  the  judge’s  wig  sits  aw'ry  and  the  law  ceases  to  he 
majestic.  It  is.  therefore,  for  relief  T  ask,  bold  “comic  relief,” 
as  intellectual  plays  seldom  suffer  from  over-funniness  unless 
they  are  mere  extravaganzas.  The  common  man  cannot  for  three 
hours  submit  to  the  grinding  misery  of  Justice,  The  Silver  Box, 
or  Waste,  or  The  Breaking  Point;  his  demand  is  for  one  of  his 
familiar  friends  from  the  legitimate  drama,  the  comic  butler,  the 
colonel  with  a  catchw'ord,  the  widow  w'ho  has  seen  better  days. 
He  w'ants  them,  he  misses  them  !  Why  should  he  not  have 
them?  Why  should  he  have  to  give  everything  and  the  intellec¬ 
tuals  nothing  in  this  intended  compromise?  Ideas  are  ideas,  and 
nothing  can  destroy  them  ;  diluted  they  are  ideas  still ,  just  as 
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gold  in  dross  is  still  gold.  It  is  better  to  convey  ideas  in  the 
Fabian  manner  than  not  to  convey  them  at  all,  and  they  will  not 
suffer  in  the  process  :  one  does  not  spoil  the  calomel  because  one 
coats  the  pill  with  sugar. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  success  of  light  intellectual  works 
is  that  of  Fanny's  First  Play.  This  is  a  fairly  well-built  drama 
leaving  out  the  episode  of  the  critics  which  the  common  man  does 
not  understand,  and  it  is  as  consistently  stimulating  as  it  is 
entertaining.  It  has  been  performed  some  six  hundred  times,  and 
will  be  revived  ;  its  triumph  follows  on  the  comparative  success  of 
You  Never  Can  Tell,  John  Bull's  Other  Island,  and  Arms  and 
the  Man,  on  the  utter  failure  of  The  Philanderer  and  Widower's 
Houses.  And  the  crowning  fact  is  that  Man  and  Superman,  that 
somewhat  indigestible  work  of  genius,  has  at  last  filled  the  house 
because  (vide  Press)  “it  was  played  as  a  screaming  farce.”  Can 
a  more  illuminating  commentary  be  imagined?  It  is  obvious 
that  treatment  matters  even  more  than  ideas,  and  that,  if  the 
intellectuals  give  the  common  man  what  he  w’ants,  he  will  sup^wt 
them.  I  am  told  that  if  Fanny's  First  Play  has  had  so  good  a 
run  it  is  because  Mr.  Shaw  has  allowed  it,  and  that  he  has  before 
now  “taken  off  ”  many  a  successful  play.  I  accept  his  statement, 
but  w'ould  suggest  that  if  he  “took  off”  plays  while  they  were  in 
full  swing  it  was  because  ultimate  failure  was  in  the  air,  and 
because  he  rightly  preferred  a  retreat  in  good  order  to  an  eventual 
rout.  If  this  had  not  been  the  case  the  Vedrenne-Barker  manage¬ 
ment  might  still  be  in  existence  instead  of  having  expired  in  the 
Strand.  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett’s  play.  What  the  Public  Wants,  a 
work  of  undoubted  intellectual  intention,  also  proved  emphatically 
to  be  what  the  public  wanted  ;  it  had  the  qualities  the  common 
man  requires,  for  it  was  gay,  and,  though  it  contained  some  ideas, 
was  human  in  its  appeal.  These  two  examples  should  go  far 
to  prove  the  theory  I  develop  here,  and  to  encourage  towards 
compromise  our  over-serious  dramatic  persons.  Another,  and  a 
better,  is  supplied  by  The  Blindness  of  Virtue.  Its  author,  Mr. 
Cosmo  Hamilton,  is  not  an  intellectual  playwright,  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  is  no  more  than  a  sensational  novelist  :  yet  his  play 
discussed  in  agreeable  form  the  desirability  of  “telling” 
daughters ;  it  created  a  controversy  in  the  popular  Press,  it 
agitated,  and  usefully  agitated,  ideas.  Milestones,  too,  though 
its  success  was  largely  due  to  its  historical  effects,  very  gravely 
turned  the  common  man’s  mind  towards  the  evanescence  of  all 
things ;  it  pleaded  for  tolerance  and  sympathy ;  it  did  more  than 
merely  amuse.  Intentions  such  as  these  were  in  98'9,  hut  they 
did  not  come  out ;  subtler  intentions  were  in  Jacinto  Benavente’s 
The  Bias  of  the  World.  And,  again,  in  The  New  Sin,  a  play 
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the  intellectual  quality  of  which  has  been  exaggerated,  for  its 
“social”  portions  were  very  obvious  and  very  stale,  Mr. 
Macdonald  Hastings  managed  to  prick  the  social  conscience,  to 
make  the  common  man  who  had  seen  The  New  Sin  argue  with 
the  common  man  who  had  not.  All  these  plays  had  social  inten¬ 
tions,  but  they  were  more  or  less  well  built ;  they  did  not  strain 
but  they  stimulated  the  mind ;  in  brief,  they  were  light. 

The  demand  for  lightness  being  stated  I  pass  on  to  the  demand 
for  reality,  which  I  need  not  dilate  on  so  fully,  for  it  is  better 
satisfied  by  the  intellectuals  than  the  demand  for  lightness.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  is  entirely  satisfied,  and  certainly  do  not  agree 
that  The  Servant  in  the  House  is  as  realistic  in  persons  and  in 
situations  as,  say.  His  House  in  Order.  By  realism  I  do  not 
mean  flatness ;  it  is  not  realism  to  represent  on  the  stage,  say,  a 
railway  station,  however  true  to  type  the  rolling-stock  and  the 
ticket-collectors  may  be,  nor  is  it  realism  to  have  philosophic 
dialogues  between  introspective  station-masters  and  epigrammatic 
goods-guards ;  true  realism  lies  between  these  two  absurd  ex¬ 
tremes,  it  is  a  visualisation  of  life  informed  by  sympathetic 
understanding.  In  this  sense  The  Younger  Generation  is  not 
quite  successful;  hope  flickers  in  it,  but  does  not  blaze.  The 
common  man  wants  the  real  person  doing  the  intimate  thing ; 
he  wants  everyday  life  to  be  sublimated,  he  wants  its  quint¬ 
essence  extracted,  its  reactions  shown,  and  this  in  the 
natural  manner  of  his  owm  back  parlour.  He  wants  to  see 
his  own  intellectual  processes,  those  stifled  inarticulate  things, 
exposed  to  the  kindly  light  of  observation,  not  to  the  harsh  light 
of  dissection.  It  is  hardly  irrelevant  to  say  that  in  this  lies  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  lack  of  success  in  Germany  and  France ; 
in  these  countries,  as  in  this,  the  interested  section  will  have 
none  of  unreality,  for  its  own  dramatists  have  served  it  too  well. 
Such,  too,  is  the  fate  of  most  English  plays  :  however  great  their 
success  may  be  here  they  seldom  pass  from  our  shores,  while  we 
are  flooded  with  French  translations  and  receive  in  intellectual 
circles  a  fair  number  of  German  plays.  The  finest  recent 
instances  of  stage  realism  are  evidently  H indie  Wakes,  its  fellow. 
The  Eldest  Son,  and  Rutherford  and  Son.  In  the  two  first  life  is 
represented  not  as  it  might  be,  which  would  be  realistic  romance, 
but  as  it  is ;  in  both  the  atmosphere  is  extraordinary ;  in  both  the 
losition  of  woman,  alliance,  motherhood,  responsibility,  seriously 
figure.  But  there  is  no  strain,  there  is  hardly  any  preaching  ;  the 
characters  seldom  explain  themselves,  and  throughout  they  reveal 
themselves.  And  there  are  passion,  enthusiasm,  suffering,  and 
hope,  all  the  things  the  common  men  understand. 

Realism  in  persons  and  situations,  however,  demands  good 
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scenery  and  good  acting.  The  intellectual  drama  is  fortunately 
short  of  neither ;  there  is  no  finer  scenery  in  the  world  than  that 
designed  by  Mr.  Cayley  Kobinson,  Mr.  Norman  Wilkinson  (of 
Four  Oaks),  and  Mr.  Syme ;  while  the  talent  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  Adrian  Stokes,  Mr.  A.  E.  John,  Mr.  Orpen,  Mr.  J.  Pryde, 
Mr.  J.  D.  P’ergusson,  still  waits  exploitation.  The  common  man 
wants  good  scenery,  elaborate  scenery  :  he  has  no  use  for  Shake¬ 
speare  save  in  the  Beerbohm  Tree  or  the  Gordon  Craig  edition; 
he  has  enjoyed  The  Tragedy  of  Nan,  The  Blue  'Bird,  Sumurm, 
Kismet,  largely  because  of  their  beautiful  eff*  s.  Thus,  it  is  no 
use  offering  him  the  rigidities  of  Hedda  Gabler’s  interior,  nor  the 
affected  simplicities  of  William  Poelism.  It  may  be  that  Mr. 
Gordon  Craig  will  satisfy  him  yet ;  I  do  not  know.  But  1  do  know 
that  the  common  man  wants  the  glamour  of  the  stage  ready 
made ;  he  has  neither  the  wish  nor  the  capacity  to  exert  his 
imagination  and  figure  “a  sandy  place  strewn  with  red  sand¬ 
stone  rocks  ”  when  he  can  see  naught  save  obvious  lumps  of 
cardboard.  That  is  partly  why  the  common  man  laughs  at 
opera,  at  presentations  such  as  Armide,  at  the  Brock’s  Benefit 
which  figures  Loge,  the  fire  god.  I  mention  acting  er<  passant, 
for  the  intellectual  drama  has  brought  forward  a  remarkable  body 
of  actors — Mr.  Loraine,  Mr.  Dennis  Eadie,  Mr.  Edmund  Gwenn, 
Miss  Dorothy  Minto,  the  Abbey  Theatre  players,  the  Horniman 
company,  &c.  But  the  acting  must  never  be  forgotten,  for  the 
common  man  has  a  rooted  habit  of  saying  not  “Have  you  been 
to  Henry  the  Fifth?"  but  “Have  you  seen  Lewis  Waller  in 
Henry  the  Fifth?  ”  which  is  significant. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  the  common  man  also 
demands  abundance  of  action  and  incident.  While  he  is  perfectly 
ready  to  wade  through  the  static  novels  of  Mr.  Galsworthy,  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  Conrad,  he  will  tolerate  no  stop  on  the  stage. 
He  loves  melodrama  and  he  loves  farce  :  he  does  not  love  dis¬ 
cussion,  for  at  once  he  feels  that  he  is  being  preached  at,  becomes 
shy  and  hostile  like  a  child  compelled  to  speak  a  piece  in  public, 
and,  like  the  child,  he  escapes  as  soon  as  he  can.  He  wants  the 
play  to  travel,  and  to  travel  obviously  in  a  direction  which  he  can 
perceive.  As  soon  as  the  characters  begin  to  chatter  he  is  bored. 
Here  is  a  warning  for  dramatists  :  they  must  give  ua  action, 
outline  characters  by  their  deeds  and  not  by  their  words,  compel 
them  to  move  on  the  stage  as  in  life,  and  not  seek  the  facile 
asylums  of  paradox  and  epigram.  But  the  action  must  tend  in 
one  direction  alone  if  the  common  man  is  to  be  reached.  It 
must  extract  for  him  from  everyday  life  a  constructive  theory 
and  a  beautiful  theory. 

Therein  lies  the  principal  difficulty.  It  is  likely  that  the  purely 
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lapidary  drama  has  run  its  course ;  for  many  years  and  in  every 
country  we  have  been  witnessing  attacks  upon  bourgeois  habits, 
family  life,  the  capitalist  state,  militarism,  religion,  &c.,  and  we 
shall  doubtless  see  them  continued  for  many  years  yet,  directed 
at  abuses  so  long  as  there  are  abuses  to  attack.  But  the  destruc¬ 
tive  drama  has  run  its  course  in  so  far  as  it  has  prepared  the 
way  for  the  constructive;  it  has  exposed  the  ugliness  of  life,  its 
manifold  cruelties  and  stupidities,  but  in  so  doing  it  has  had  to 
abandon  beauty.  There  can  be  beauty  in  the  hideous,  even  for 
the  normal  min-  but  it  is  hard  to  release  it  from  the  ugly  shell ; 
Mr.  Synge,  Mr.  -Masefield  have  succeeded,  but  the  sheer  intel¬ 
lectuals,  such  as  Ibsen,  Gorky,  Mirbeau,  have  failed.  Where 
the  Irishman  and  the  West  Anglian  saw  grace  in  rags  the  others 
saw  rags  alone.  I  am  inclined  to  maintain  that  so  long  as  drama 
is  merely  destructive,  so  long  will  it  stand  aloof  from  the  beautiful, 
so  long  will  it  be  foreign  to  the  common  man.  Imagine,  indeed, 
what  are  the  feelings  of  the  middle-aged  member  of  the  middle 
class.  He  is  willing,  up  to  a  point,  to  see  himself  satirised,  his 
views  burlesqued,  and  his  most  cherished  principles  controverted  ; 
it  flat!  ’’s  the  latent  Pharisee  in  him  to  assist  unmoved  while  his 
class  sits  in  tbe  stocks,  for  it  increases  his  self-esteem,  distin¬ 
guishes  him  from  that  class  of  which  he  is  so  strangely  proud 
while  so  strangely  ashamed.  But  there  are  limits  to  his  patience, 
and  they  are  eventually  reached ;  for  a  while ,  so  long  as  he  is 
amused,  he  will  tolerate  mere  destruction,  but  not  long.  He  will 
not  come  again  and  again  to  see  the  same  prejudices  slain  :  w  ith 
him  they  can  be  slain  but  partially,  for  he  holds  them  obstinately 
dear;  he  will  do  no  more  than  agree  that  “there  may  be  some¬ 
thing  in  it,  but,  of  course,  it  isn’t  practical,”  or  that  “it  sounds 
all  right,  but  things  have  always  been  like  that,”  &c.  Repeated 
battering  at  the  doors  of  the  conventions  merely  bore  him  because 
they  become  stale  and  his  taste  for  novelty  is  nothing  short  of  a 
craving  ;  the  novelty  he  is  in  search  of  is  a  vision  of  some  other 
condition  where  life  is  neither  bitter,  nor  illogical,  nor  unjust. 
He  would  not  tell  you  this;  he  might  even  say,  Kipps-like  : 
“Oo — I  dunno,”  but  his  desire  for  beauty  and  beautiful  states  is 
exemplified  by  the  success  of  romantic  dramas  such  as  Monsieur 
Beaucaire  or  the  Scarlet  Pimpernel.  He  likes  powder  and  patches 
and  duels  and  elopements,  because  he  likes  romance.  He  wnuld 
like  romance  in  life — the  romance  of  future  conditions.  He  would 
like  the  Socialist  or  the  Feudalist  to  write  him  a  play  w'here  was 
outlined  some  suggestion  of  a  projected  life-method ;  the  agnostic 
or  the  theocrat  to  show  him  a  society  where  the  new  morality 
held  sway ;  the  apostle  of  free-union  to  figure  for  him  the  bringing 
about  of  such  a  union  and  the  manner  of  its  working.  In  this 
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wise  could  we  obtain  together  reality,  constructive  spirit,  and 
beauty.  Reality  would  subsist  if  we  assume  future  people  living 
much  as  we  live  and  thinking  thoughts  the  expansion  and  not  the 
distortion  of  our  own.  I  know  that  dramas  such  as  these  are 
extremely  difficult  to  build,  hut  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  can  be 
built,  and  it  is  not  for  a  critic  to  show  how  it  can  be  done. 
When  once  the  work  is  laid  before  him  it  is  for  him  to  decide 
whether  it  is  good,  and  it  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  lay  down 
rough  rules,  criticise,  so  to  speak,  aiuint  la  lettre. 

Such  is  the  plea  of  the  common  man,  the  man  hedged  in  with 
prejudices,  whose  confined  mind  peri^etually  hurtles  against  the 
walls  of  his  prison.  You  must  figure  him  as  detached  from  his 
conditions  and  singularly  involved  in  them  ;  as  carrying  upon  his 
back  an  immense  pack  of  goods,  some  of  which  he  thinks 
valuable,  others  of  which  he  begins  to  doubt  the  worth  and  yet 
retains  for  the  sake  of  old  times.  Now  and  then  he  stops,  a  little 
wearily,  looks  at  his  impedimenta  and  wonders  whether  all  are 
valuable  to  him ;  he  tries  to  discriminate  and  cannot ;  he  is 
suspicious  when  the  stranger  denounces  some  of  them  ;  he  is 
waiting  for  other  ideas,  other  thoughts,  a  something  to  substi¬ 
tute,  a  something  new  and  not  too  new,  not  of  too  outrageous  a 
fashion.  He  is  a  little  pathetic,  this  wanderer  who  goes  un¬ 
certain  on  his  road,  too  proud  to  ask  for  a  guide  and  yet  vaguely 
wanting  him.  When  the  playwright  comes  the  wanderer  will  know 
him  and  will  follow  him,  dubious  and  yet  pleased,  like  a  lost 
dog  that  has  found  a  new  master. 

W.  L.  Georue. 
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A  BRETON  EPISODE. 

VJe  had  been  talking  about  the  Faust  story.  My  friend,  ivho  is 
a  devoted  Goethe  ivorshipper,  with  all  his  admiration  for  the  clever 
handling  of  the  old  folk-legend,  was  yet  inclined  to  think  that  the 
main  theme  suffered  because  the  hero  himself  teas  such  a  poor 
creature.  “You  mean  in  the  First  Part?”  I  asked.  “Of  course,” 
he  ansivered;  “I  know  that  in  the  sequel  Faust  works  out  his 
redemption  in  transcendental  fashion,  and  that  he  becomes  a  world- 
type.  But  what  I  cannot  help  but  feel  in  the  original  version  is 
that,  however  great  is  the  conception  of  a  Soul-barter  with  the 
Evil  One,  Faust’s  own  motive  for  selling  his  soul  is  one  of  the 
meanest  which  could  attract  humanity.”  I  smiled.  “The  meanest 
and  the  commonest,”  I  suggested.  “Oh,  yes,”  he  replied,  “from 
a  cynical  point  of  view,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  men 
barter  their  souls  for  strictly  selfish  reasons — in  order  to  enjoy  life, 
to  satisfy  their  passions,  to  renew  their  youth,  and  have  what  is 
called  a  good  time,  even  though  that  may  include  the  ruining  of 
a  trustful  girl.  I  only  say  that  if  Faust  himself  were  not  so  sicayed 
by  vulgar  motives,  the  story  would  touch  other  issues.”  “You 
want  Faust  to  be  cast  in  a  higher  mould?”  I  asked.  “I  want,” 
he  replied,  “a  more  beautiful  motive  for  the  compact  with  Satan.” 
“Well,”  said  I,  “what  motive  shall  we  suggest?  Ambition?  Pride 
of  the  nobler  sort?  A  desire  to  serve  one’s  country?  A  desire  to 
help  mankind  at  large  ?  Patriotism,  Cosmopolitanism — what  are 
the  higher  virtues  ?  ”  “  You  are  forgetting  one  very  porverful 

motive,”  he  said.  “Oh,  Love!”  I  assented.  “Yes,  Love,  Love  at 
its  best  and  highest,  Love  as  self-sacrificing  devotion.  Love  as  con¬ 
secration  and  the  poet’s  dream!”  “Ah,”  I  pondered,  “if  we  are 
going  to  have  Love  as  the  motive  for  a  compact  with  Mephistopheles 
and  the  selling  of  one’s  soul,  I  suspect  that  we  shall  have  to  change 
the  sex  of  our  Faust.”  “Why  not?”  he  replied  quickly;  “a  female 
Faust  would  be  a  fine  thing — a  Faustine,  who,  very  unlike  the 
historic  bearer  of  her  name,  sold  her  soul  in  order  to  get  some 
wonderful  boon  for  the  man  she  loved!”  “Yes,  but  where  are  we 
to  find  such  a  heroine?”  I  asked.  “Only  in  the  Celtic  race,”  he 
said  eagerly,  and  added,  “I  found  the  outlines  of  such  a  heroine 
not  long  ago  among  the  legends  of  Armorica.”  “Oh,  Brittany,” 
I  murmured.  “  Yes,  most  strange  things  could  come  from  so  old 

a  land.  It  is  a  land  of  poets,  musicians - "  “And,  above  all,  of 

dreamers!  Shall  we  employ  ourselves  in  reconstructing  the  legend 
for  modern  times?”  “By  all  means,”  I  said. 

And  so  the  story  got  itself  shaped. 

*  5|t  *  ♦  *  *  * 
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§  1 

]\Ionik  was  getting  on  in  years,  though  it  was  not  that  which 
made  her  gloomy.  She  had  always  lived  in  Brittany,  and  for  the 
last  twelve  years  her  whole  soul  (and  it  was  a  very  capacious  one) 
had  been  engrossed  by  the  child  Corentine,  just  eighteen,  who,  on 
her  part,  had  had  no  one  else  but  Monik  to  look  to.  Fatherless, 
motherless,  now  for  some  six  years  past,  Corentine  bestowed  on 
her  nurse  all  the  simple  affection  and  trustful  loyalty  which  in 
happier  circumstances  she  would  have  given  to  her  parents.  But 
Corentine  was  often  petulant,  with  a  decided  wdll  of  her  own,  and 
that  was  one  of  INIonik’s  griefs,  because  every  now  and  then  she 
felt  that  the  girl  was  too  much  for  her.  And  there  was  a  second 
and  more  subtle  source  of  trouble  for  Monik,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  she  found  it  difficult  to  construe  to  herself.  In  a  land  of 
poets,  Corentine  w'as  a  poetess  of  distinction,  an  artist  in  her 
fashion,  with  no  little  touch  of  genius — a  rare,  unaffected,  irre¬ 
sponsible  creature,  therefore,  whom  Monik  w’orshipped  but  could 
not  fully  understand.  Already  she  was  well  known,  and  indeed 
celebrated,  at  all  tbe  Breton  pardons.  Bound  Treguier,  Lannion, 
Paimpol,  Rumengol,  her  fame  had  spread,  and  Yann  ar  Minouz, 
himself  a  poet,  had  made  a  poem  about  his  sister- poet :  — 

In  Eiissa  lived  a  little  maid. 

Pretty  and  good,  with  angel-ways. 

Pretty  and  good,  with  angel-ways, 

Corentine  her  name,  ’tis  said. 

So  the  poem  began,  and  it  had  about  twenty-six  verses,  all  of 
which  ^lonik  could  repeat,  as  she  could  many  of  the  simple  songs 
of  her  country.  She  could  sing,  too,  though,  alas,  now  in  a  rather 
cracked  and  quavering  voice,  and,  like  most  Bretons,  she  adored 
music.  But  Corentine ’s  music  and  her  poems  were,  in  some 
undefinahle  fashion,  beyond  her  comprehension. 

To-day,  Monik  was  sitting  outside  the  cottage  (it  was  a  little 
better  than  its  neighbours,  for  Corentine ’s  father  had  managed 
to  make  some  money),  and  her  face  was  anxious  and  distressed. 
The  evening  was  drawing  on  apace,  and  Corentine  had  not  yet 
come  back.  There  was  nothing  w'onderful  in  that,  for  the  girl 
went  her  own  ways  and  kept  her  own  hours.  But  to-day  she  had 
not  been  by  herself.  Two  Englishmen  were  touring  Brittany,  and 
both  of  them,  and  especially  Paul  Wargrave,  had  been  much 
attracted  by  Corentine.  And  the  girl  had  been  out  with  them  on 
some  expedition  this  aftenioon.  That  was  why  Monik  was  anxious. 
Who  knew  what  silly  nonsense  these  Englishmen  might  talk  to 
her  pretty  girl?  And  what  foolish  notions  they  might  put  into  her 
pretty  little  head?  It  was  high  time  she  should  come  home,  too,  or 
else  the  neighbours  might  be  talking.  Monik  had  already  heard 
one  or  two  references — not  too  kindly — to  Corentine ’s  friendship 
with  the  Englishmen. 
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The  sun  was  now  sinking  to  the  horizon.  In  the  west,  behind 
the  headland  sharply  defined  in  its  great  bluff  outlines  by  the 
radiance  behind  it,  the  sky  was  full  of  rosy  light.  The  sea  was 
of  paler  colour,  showing  on  its  quiet  levels  every  variety  of 
soft  tone — pearl  grey,  edged  with  pink,  orange,  ivory,  as  delicate 
as  the  bloom  on  a  dove’s  wing.  A  long  heavy  cloud  hanging  over 
the  setting  sun  caught  up  on  its  edges  the  flaming  gold,  like  some 
rich  mantle,  dark  in  texture,  which  was  lined  with  resplendent 
saffron  silk.  The  air  was  quiet  and  still  with  a  holy  Sabbath  calm 
of  its  own,  broken  only  now  and  then  by  the  sharp  cries  of  the 
wheeling  gulls,  making  their  final  pirouettes  through  the  air  before 
they  went  home  to  their  nests  in  the  cliffs.  A  little  brown-sailed 
boat  was  in  the  bay,  the  one  sign  of  human  life  in  this  peaceful 
scene,  except  that  from  far  down  below  rose  the  blue  filmy  smoke 
which  showed  that  some  cottage,  nestling  under  the  headland,  was 
preparing  for  its  master’s  return.  As  Monik  gazed  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  over  the  expanse  of  shining  water,  a  shadow  fell  across 
her.  She  looked  up  and  saw  the  stalwart  figure  of  the  shepherd, 
Gwennole  le  Faou.  He  greeted  her  with  somewhat  brusque  care¬ 
lessness. 

“Good  evening,  Monik,’’  he  said. 

“Good  evening,  GwennoH,”  she  returned.  “And  why  are  you 
looking  at  me  so  hard  ?  ’’ 

“Why  is  your  face  sad,  mother?”  said  the  shepherd.  “I  think 
we  have  both  the  same  reason  for  our  moodiness.  Where  is 
Corentine  ?  ” 

“How  am  I  to  know?”  she  answered  a  little  sharply.  “She  is 
her  own  mistress.  She  goes  where  she  likes - ” 

“And  with  whom  she  likes?”  interrupted  Gwennol4,  staring 
almost  fiercely  at  the  old  woman. 

“Ma  Dou4 !  ”  said  Monik.  “  Who  are  you,  and  who  am  I,  that 
we  should  choose  her  friends?  Corentine  is  no  longer  a  child.” 

“Yes,  but  is  she  old  enough  and  wise  enough  to  choose  her 
friends  properly?  And  do  you  care  so  little  about  her  as  to  leave 
her  to  her  own  wilful  ways?  I  thought  better  of  you,  Monik.” 
The  young  man  threw  himself  down  on  the  grass  passionately. 

“I  know  what  is  in  your  mind,  GwennoM  le  Faou.  You  think  that 
it  is  your  old  tenderness  for  my  girl  which  is  driving  you  to  speak. 
I  tell  you  that  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  hard  jealousy  and 
black  spite,  because  Corentine  seems  to  prefer  someone’s  company 
to  yours.  You  are  angry  because  you  are  jealous,  my  lad,  not 
because  you  love,  or  think  you  love,  Corentine.” 

“And  is  not  jealousy  the  other  side  of  love?”  said  the  shepherd. 
“Yes,  I  know  I  love  Corentine,  and  have  loved  her  for  years,  ever 
since  the  winsome  little  sprite  flitted  among  our  green  dells  and 
over  our  brown  rocks.  And  I  hate  those  Englishmen  who  are 
taking  her  away  from  us.  You  know  just  as  well  as  I  do  that  they 
(ire  taking  her  away  from  us.  Is  she  the  same  Breton  girl  she 
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used  to  be  ?  Has  she  not  changed  ?  Is  her  heart  in  her  old 
country?  Does  she  sing  her  songs  as  she  used  to?  No;  she  has 
got  new  thoughts  now;  her  head  is  filled  with  new  ideas.  She  is 
no  longer  a  Breton.” 

“  God  forbid !  ”  said  Monik.  “  I  think  you  are  wrong,  Gwennole. 
You  are  jealous,  1  tell  you,  and  jealousy  makes  us  see  things  all 
awry.  There  is  no  change  in  Corentine,  only  she  likes  to  find  new 
things  to  amuse  her.  All  girls  are  like  that.” 

The  shepherd  rose  from  the  ground  with  an  impatient  gesture. 

“If  you  choose  to  remain  blind,  Monik,  at  all  events  I  want  to 
see  clearly.  What  does  she  find  in  these  Englishmen  that  tempts 
her  from  her  old  faiths  and  ambitions?  What  is  she  doing  now? 
Where  is  she?  You  know  perfectly  well.  She  is  with  the  English¬ 
men — probably  she  has  been  all  the  day  with  them.  And  you  do 
not  seem  to  care.  She  is  talking  with  iVIr.  Paul  Wargrave,  w'hom 
she  likes  better  than  the  other  one.  Oh,  don’t  tell  me  that  I  am 
imagining  things  that  don’t  exist.  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about.  I  think  she  is  beginning  to  love  Mr.  Paul  Wargrave.  I  hate 
him ;  I  hate  him !  ”  Gwennold  hissed  the  words  through  his  clenched 
teeth. 

Monik  looked  up  at  the  young  man.  She  knew  what  he  was 
suffering,  because  she  knew  what  she  was  suffering  herself,  though 
hers  was  the  wounded  affection  of  a  mother  and  his  the  bitterness 
of  a  forsaken  love. 

“Gwennol6,”  she  said  slowly.  “I  have  looked  at  Paul  Wargrave, 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  seen.  Whether  she  loves  him  or 
he  loves  her — that  I  cannot  tell  certainly — as  yet.  But” — and 
the  woman  drew  herself  up  as  though  she  had  been  inspired — “I 
have  seen  something  in  his  face,  a  look  in  his  eyes,  a  deep  line 
across  his  brows,  a  strange  paleness  at  times  in  his  cheeks.  1  have 
also  read  his  hand  and  marked  his  line  of  life.  I  am  not  Breton 
for  nothing;  1  have  the  second  sight.  And  I  tell  you,  Gwennok 
le  Faou,  that  as  sure  as  you  are  standing  there,  so  surely  does 
Paul  Wargrave  bear  upon  him  the  mark  of  his  doom.  He  has  no 
long  life  before  him.  I  have  seen !  I  have  seen !  He  will  never 
be  an  old  man  The  span  of  his  life  is  measured.  God  help  him! 
— and  her!”  She  murmured  the  last  words  under  her  breath. 

Gwennole  looked  earnestly  at  IMonik,  with  a  kind  of  awe,  for  he 
knew  of  her  reputation  as  a  prophetess  and  as  a  seer  of  visions. 
After  a  pause  in  which  both  were  silent,  he  turned  away.  “Good 
night,  mother,”  he  said.  Then  he  hesitated  a  moment.  “And  I 
thank  you  for  your  wise  words,”  he  muttered,  as  he  strode  away. 

Neither  of  the  pair  who  had  just  exchanged  their  confidences 
would  have  been  pleased  if  they  liad  been  able  to  see  round  the 
next  headland.  There,  with  the  same  expanse  of  sea  before  them 
and  the  sea-gulls  wheeling  about  them  in  the  same  golden  sunlight, 
Paul  Wargmve  and  Corentine  were  seated  on  the  grass,  the  girl 
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perched  up  on  a  higher  mound  so  that  Paul  was  looking  up  into 
her  face.  Paul’s  friend,  Anthony  Beavan,  had  strolled  away, 
perhaps  feeling  himself  in  the  way  or  perhaps  merely  pleasing  his 
artistic  instincts  in  the  search  for  “  new  bits  ”  for  his  painter’s 
brush.  The  others  had  scarcely  noticed  his  absence,  so  immersed 
were  they  in  their  own  conversation.  The  girl,  Corentine,  was 
strikingly  pretty  and  appealing  in  the  frank  ir.nocence  of  her  eyes 
and  the  careless  pose  of  her  slim  figure.  She  was  of  the  true  Celtic 
tvpe.  Wonderful  masses  of  dark  hair  surrounded  an  oval  face, 
which  was  now  lit  up  with  bright  interest,  and  now  clouded  and 
veiled  in  a  look  of  wistful  melancholy.  Her  mouth  was  large,  but 
finely  moulded,  and  full  of  meaning.  Her  eyes  were  the  astonish¬ 
ing  feature,  for  they  were  wells  of  dark  light,  deep-set  pools  in  which 
wore  refiected  every  change  of  feeling,  every  passing  mood,  while 
yet,  in  response  to  the  sunshine  or  some  merry  thought,  they  could 
dance  with  glee,  as  though  no  such  thing  as  sorrow  existed  in  the 
world.  Her  long  eye  Fashes  swept  her  cheek  as  she  looked  down, 
and  at  the  comers  of  her  mouth  there  lurked  little  imps  of  mischief 
in  the  curves  and  dimples,  which  were  the  prelude  to  a  happy 
laugh.  When  she  smiled,  it  was  as  though  sunlight  had  suddenly 
swept  across  a  landscape,  though  even  in  the  brightness  might 
be  discerned  the  suspicion  of  ready  tears.  And  she  had  charac¬ 
teristic  movements  of  her  hands,  which  were  very  expressive,  and, 
indeed,  like  a  Breton,  she  was  fond  of  animated  gestures.  The 
young  man  w'ho  looked  wdth  such  unmistakable  ardour  at  his 
companion  was  about  thirty,  a  fine,  handsome,  intelligent  English¬ 
man,  who  might  himself  have  come  from  some  Saxon  or  perhaps 
Scandinavian  stock,  for  he  had  the  blue  eyes  of  the  idealist.  There 
were,  it  is  true,  signs  of  weakness  about  his  mouth  and  chin,  but 
his  general  bearing  was  one  of  alertness  and  energy.  Undoubtedly, 
however,  he  did  not  look  in  the  best  of  health,  being  a  little  pale 
and  worn,  with  deep  lines  in  his  forehead.  Probably  such  energy 
as  he  possessed — and  there  seemed  to  be  an  ample  store — was 
nervous  rather  than  constitutional,  and  one  might  have  suspected 
some  weakness  in  the  heritage  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  ancestors. 

It  clearly  was  not  the  first  time  that  Paul  and  Corentine  had 
together  enjoyed  some  deep  heart-talks.  They  spoke  to  each  other 
by  their  Christian  names,  and  were  obviously  in  close  sympathy. 
Paul,  however,  through  some  chance  dislike  of  the  name  Corentine, 
or  because  he  wanted  to  have  some  pet  title  of  his  owi\,  insisted 
on  calling  her  Yvonne  or  Marie-Yvonne ;  because,  as  he  said,  no 
one  in  England  would  recognise  her  as  Brittany-bom  under  any 
other  name.  Already,  it  would  seem,  they  had  discussed  the 
possibility  of  the  girl’s  visit  to  England. 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  shall  like  London,  Paul.  Will  they  under¬ 
stand  me  there?  I  don’t  suppose  that  many  Englishmen  are  like 
you.  Perhaps  you  are  the  only  person  who  really  understands 
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Paul  smiled.  “I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  very  much  admired 
in  London,  Yvonne ;  and  I  shall  get  jealous !  ” 

It  was  Yvonne’s  turn  to  smile.  “Silly  boy,”  she  said.  “But 
aren’t  they  very  rich  in  England,  or  do  they  think  of  anything  but 
money?  Do  you  know  our  Breton  story  about  the  girl  who  wanted 
to  be  rich?  She  asked  her  good  fairy  to  give  her  wealth,  and  the 
fairy  granted  her  the  power  of  weeping  pearls.” 

“Weeping  pearls!  ”  said  Paul.  “A  good  many  people  in  London 
would  like  that  gift !  ” 

“Would  they?  Well,  this  girl  found  that  all  her  friends  and 
relations  were  always  trying  to  make  her  cry.  They  forgot  that 
though  her  tears  were  pearls,  the  pearls  were  also  her  tears !  ” 

“Dear  Yvonne!” 

The  girl  looked  down  and  began  to  finger  a  ring  on  her  hand. 

“Do  you  remember,  when  you  gave  me  this  ring - ” 

“  As  if  I  should  be  likely  to  forget !  ”  interrupted  Paul. 

“  You  put  it  on  my  fourth  finger — that  is  what  we  call  the  ‘  heart- 
finger,’  you  know.” 

“Yes,  and  I  asked  you  how  much  you  would  do  for  a  friend. 
A  silly  question,  perhaps.” 

“No,  I  don’t  think  so.  What  did  I  answer,  Paul?” 

“I  asked  you,”  said  Paul,  “whether  a  friend  should  give  his  life 
for  a  friend,  and  you  said,  ‘Oh,  yes!’  quite  cheerfully!” 

Yvonne  smiled,  and  then  sighed.  “Then  you  asked  me  some¬ 
thing  else,  do  you  remember?” 

“Yes,”  said  Paul.  “Whether  a  friend  should  sacrifice,  not  only 
life,  but  himself,  his  character,  his  personality,  his  soul,  for  his 
friend.  And  you  were  doubtful  about  that.” 

“Was  1?  Yes,  I  suppose  I  was.”  Yvonne’s  eyes  had  grown 
dreamy.  “You  see  that  all  of  us  Bretons  believe  in  the  great 
value  of  our  souls;  we  are  instinctively  religious.  Paul,”  she  said 
suddenly,  “you  must  be  very  different  from  most  London  people. 
I  know  you  are  clever,  and  1  am  proud  that  an  able  man  like  you 
has  made  me  his  friend.  But  the  real  yoi',  the  real  Paul  as  I  see 
him,  is  not  clever.  He  is  much  more  than  that.  He  is — how  shall 
I  say  it? — human.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  little  girl?” 

“I  mean  that  there  are  a  lot  of  clever  people  in  the  world,  but 
few  human  beings.  The  clever  man  is  one  who  has  developed  one 
side  of  his  nature,  and  very  often  he  has  managed  to  dwarf  another 
side.  You  are,  of  course,  clever.  But  you  are  also  an  enthusiast, 
a  dreamer,  a  poet,  a  man  who  thrills  at  imaginative  work  and  can 
get  almost  intoxicated  with  beauty.  If  you  read  a  beautiful  thing, 
the  tears  come  into  your  eyes.  I  have  watched  your  rapture  when 
you  see — well,  a  sunset  like  that !  ” 

The  sunset  was  indeed  a  rapture,  a  glory,  with  the  sky  full  of 
fiery  shafts,  as  the  red  globe  sank  into  the  sea.  The  pale,  opalescent 
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surface  of  the  ocean  had  scarce  a  ripple.  The  giant  was  only 
breathing  in  his  sleep. 

“Yes,  thank  Heaven,”  said  Paul;  “I  think  I  understand  your 
Breton  nature.  But  you  must  not  flatter  rne  too  much,  Yvonne, 
dear.  I  am  horribly  vain,  exceedingly  ambitious,  and  more  than 
a  little  selfish.” 

“Are  you?  I  want  to  know.  I  am  ambitious,  too,  but  I  w’onder 
whether  it  is  your  kind  of  ambition.  I  want  to  be  something  great 
in  our  Breton  land,  a  great  artist,  a  great  poet.  But  deep  down 
within  me  there  is  a  feeling  that  there  are  bigger  and  better  things 
than  personal  success.  In  certain  circumstances,  and  for  certain 
objects,  I  could  think  the  world  well  lost.  1  could  give  up  all  my 
worldly  ambition  !  ” 

“Would  you?”  returned  Paul.  “I  wonder.”  Then,  after  a 
pause,  he  went  on :  “  You  can  scarcely  realise  how  sweet  to  a 
man  like  me  is  the  knowledge  of  power.  To  feel  that  you  have  the 
instinct  to  rule,  to  be  conscious  that  the  world  is  offering  you 
itself  to  be  mastered  and  controlled;  and  all  because  you  deserve 
the  purple  robe  and  the  golden  sceptre.  Surely  that  is  the  noblest 
and  highest  of  ambitions  !  ” 

Paul  spoke  with  fervour.  Yvonne  looked  at  him  with  one  of  her 
deep,  veiled  glances. 

“I  understand,”  she  said  slowly.  “Your  ambition  is  the  great 
thing  in  your  life — the  strongest  passion  within  you.  I  suppose 
that  must  be  so  with  a  man.” 

“With  most  men,  I  think,”  answered  Paul. 

“Ah,”  she  murmured  and  sighed.  Then  with  a  sudden  change 
from  dreamy  thoughtfulness  to  quick  solicitude,  she  laid  her  hand 
on  Pabl’s  arm. 

“Paul,”  she  said;  “are  you  ill?” 

“Ill?  What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  overheard  Mr.  Beavan  saying  something  to-day,  which 
frightened  me.  He  said  to  you  that  you  must  be  careful,  for  you 
were  often  a  sick  man.  What  did  he  mean?” 

“Oh,  you  need  not  w'orry  about  what  Beavan  says!” 

“But,  Paul,  is  it  true?  You  do  not  always  look  well.  I  have 
often  thought  so  myself.  You  get  tired  quickly,  and  to-day — wdiy 
are  you  so  pale?”  Her  face  was  full  of  loving  anxiety. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  or  two — a  silence  full  of  suspense 
and  pain.  Then  Paul  spoke. 

“There  must  never  be  a  secret  between  us,  dear,  and  I  will  tell 
you  all  I  know.  I  am  not  exactly  a  strong  man - ” 

“  Ah !  ”  The  girl  caught  her  breath  as  if  it  hurt  her. 

“You  see,  I  do  not  come  from  a  very  sound  stock.  My  mother 
died  of  consumption,  and  I  seem  to  have  inherited  her  constitution. 
My  father  worked  very  hard,  too  hard  for  his  powers,  and  when 
he  died,  it  was  from  the  effects  of  over-strain  and  worry.  I  was 
bom  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  difficult  struggle  with  poverty 
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and  ill-health.  Aftens^ards  things  became  better.  An  uncle  died 
and  left  us  his  money,  and  I  was  able  to  go  to  the  bar.  But  I 
think  what  helped  to  kill  my  father  was  that  he  was  unable  to 
give  my  mother  all  the  comfort  and  luxury  which  might  have 
prolonged  her  life.” 

“Poor  Paul!”  sighed  Yvonne. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  deserve  much  com^pession,”  said  Paul.  “I  have 
had  a  very  good  time  so  far,  and  I  daresay  I  am  not  as  bad  as 
they  think.” 

“They  think?  Who  think?  The  doctors?” 

“Yes,”  said  Paul;  “they  are  not  very  complimentary  to  my 
physique.”  He  laughed  uneasily. 

“Please,  please,  the  exact  truth!”  cried  Yvonne. 

“Well,  I  am  afraid  they  do  not  promise  me  a  long  life.  They 
say  that  my  lungs  are  affected.  If  I  gave  up  all  work,  I  might 
have  a  better  chance.  But,  of  course,  I  cannot  do  that.” 

“What  is  your  ambition?”  asked  the  girl. 

“I  want  to  go  into  politics.  I  want  to  be  a  political  force,  to 
rule  men,  to  shape  my  country’s  destinies.  Oh,  if  I  could  only 
be  sure  of  a  few  years !  Six  years  of  health  would  give  me  what 
I  want,  and  then  I  should  be  content  to  die !  ” 

The  girl’s  eyes  shone  with  a  strange  light  as  she  looked  at  her 
lover  in  silence.  Then  she  said,  “You  shall  never  be  sorry  that 
you  told  me,  Paul.  Kiss  me,  dear.” 

And  he  kissed  her  on  the  lips,  as  they  bade  each  other  good¬ 
night. 

It  was  a  very  troubled  and  anxious  little  Corentine  who  nestled 
in  Monik’s  arms  that  night.  “Comfort  me,  Monik,”  she  murmured, 
“I  am  unhappy  and  listless.  I  feel  like  a  little  child,  and  I  want 
my  nou-nou !  ” 

“Oh,  my  sw'eet  lamb,  how  shall  I  comfort  thee?  Let  us  pray 
together  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.”  Monik  took  Corentine’s  hands  in 
her  own,  and  repeated  a  few  prayers.  “  And  save  us  from  le  vieux 
Guillaume,”  she  added,  without  exactly  specifying  what  particular 
embodiment  of  the  Evil  One  she  desired  to  avoid. 

“Do  you  believe  in  the  Devil,  Monik?”  asked  Corentine. 

“  Sacred  Heaven !  What  are  you  saying  ?  ”  returned  the  other. 
“Of  course,  I  believe  in  him.  But  we  must  not  call  him  by  his 
name.  We  can  speak  of  him  as  ‘  le  vieux  Guillaume  ’  or  ‘  le  loup 
Guillou.’  But  assuredly  I  believe  in  him.  Did  he  not  tempt  Ahes, 
King  Grallon’s  daughter?  Did  he  not  lead  Wilherm  Postik  his  last 
and  terrible  journey,  when  he  saw  the  shroud-makers  of  the  night? 
Why,  you  know  as  well  as  I !  ” 

Yvonne  nodded  her  head  thoughtfully.  After  a  moment 
apparently  of  deep  meditation,  she  asked,  “Do  you  know  any  of 
those  old  beggars,  who  tell  fortunes,  and  have  learnt  all  the  old 
mysteries  ?  ” 
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“Know  them?  Ay,  ay!”  said  Monik. 

“Is  there  not  a  wonderful  old  man,”  the  girl  pursued,  “the  chief 
beggar  of  Rumengol?  Kaour  is  his  name,  is  it  not?” 

“  And  what  do  you  want  with  a  sorcerer,  my  child  ?  ”  Monik 
looked  troubled. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know  what  I  want,”  said  Corentine,  pettishly. 
“Yes,”  she  continued,  “I  want  to  know  if  I  shall  be  famous.  Is 
that  wrong,  Monik?” 

“No,  dear  one,  no.”  Monik  spoke  with  a  certain  uneasiness. 
“  But  to  me  you  will  never  be  a  great  poet  and  artist,  such  as  our 
Breton  folk  admire.  Y'ou  will  be  always — just  Corentine !  ” 

The  girl  threw  her  arms  round  the  old  woman,  and  kissed  her 
on  both  cheeks. 

“Dear  old  Monik,  to  you  I  will  always  be  Corentine!  But,”  she 
persisted,  “are  you  sure  that  the  old  Breton  sorcerers  really  know 
the  things  that  are  hidden  from  our  eyes?” 

“Ma  Dou4,”  muttered  Monik.  “Have  they  not,  some  of  them, 
sold  their  souls  to  the  dark  Angel?” 

Corentine  started.  “Sold  their  souls?” 

Monik  stood  up.  “Do  not  let  us  talk  about  such  things.  We 
will  rather  pray  to  the  Holy  Mother  of  God.” 

“Yes,  yes,  pray  for  me!”  whispered  Corentine.  But  she  did 
not  move.  For  some  moments  after  Monik  had  left  the  room 
she  sat,  gazing  intently  through  the  window  at  the  darkness. 


§  2. 

In  the  first  week  of  June  at  Rumengol  is  held  a  well-known 
Breton  festival,  called  the  Pardon  of  the  Singers  to  our  Lady  the 
Virgin  of  Rumengol.  Hither  all  the  bards  come,  all  the  singers,  all 
the  beggars,  from  miles  round.  It  serves  the  purpose  of  a  fair 
(juitc  as  much  as  of  a  religious  rite.  The  main  object  is,  no  doubt, 
religious,  but  it  has  many  other  elements  besides — aesthetic,  social, 
to  some  extent  even  commercial.  The  picturesejue  aspects  are,  of 
course,  those  which  strike  the  visitor — the  strange  costumes,  the 
banners,  the  delightful  Breton  coifs,  the  singing,  the  mixture  of  all 
grades  and  classes  in  one  common  festival,  so  that  the  daughter 
of  the  farmer  is  at  one  with  the  peasant  girl,  and  the  beggar  has 
his  rights  as  well  as  the  priests.  And  the  background  to  all  these 
Pardons  adds  not  a  little  to  their  strange  and  interesting  beauty, 
for  many  of  them  take  place  close  to  the  sea,  and  the  processions 
wind  in  and  out  of  lovely  valleys  or  skirt  precipitous  declivities 
among  the  hills.  The  company  assembled  include,  in  so  old  a 
country  as  Armorica,  not  those  of  the  Christian  faith  only,  but 
some  who  belong  to  the  earlier  creed  of  the  Druids,  with  their  sun- 
worship  and  their  sacrifices  tQ  theiy  bloodthirsty  god,  as  well  as 
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many  who  have,  to  their  own  satisfaction  at  all  events,  managed 
to  engraft  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  and  her  blessed  Son  on  the 
relics  of  a  darker  ritual. 

The  morning  had  been  cloudless,  and  the  sun  poured  its  pitiless 
rays  on  a  landscape  already  somewhat  parched  by  an  unusually  long 
drought.  Indeed,  in  the  little  church,  half  of  which  was  in  ruins 
the  worshippers  had  been  praying  to  the  Virgin  of  Rumengol  to  grant 
them  the  gracious  boon  of  rain,  and  the  singers  had  been  busy  in 
their  impromptu  chants  on  the  same  theme.  Towards  the  after¬ 
noon,  when  the  sun  was  lower  on  the  horizon,  a  procession  issued 
out  of  the  church  porch,  headed  by  the  priests,  to  keep  the  vigil 
of  song  in  the  churchyard,  a  rough,  disordered  place  with  old  trees, 
flanked  by  a  swelling  mound,  on  which  stood  a  Calvary.  Pilgrims 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country  perched  themselves  on  the  tombs, 
while  a  girl,  leaning  carelessly  back  against  a  tree,  began  to  sing 
an  old  ballad.  A  friend,  crouching  at  her  feet,  whispered  the  first 
words  to  her,  spelling  them  slowly  from  an  old  hymn  book,  and 
the  last  line  was  repeated  by  those  who  had  gathered  round  the 
couple  as  a  chorus.  The  first  verse  ran  somewhat  as  follows:  — 

“Lady  Mary  the  fair  in  her  bed  lay  sleeping, 

When  there  came  a  dream  to  her  waking  sense. 

Her  Son  was  passing  and  passing  before  her 
And  gazed  in  her  face  with  a  look  intense.  .  .  .” 

Meanwhile,  as  the  procession  of  priests  with  their  banners  wended 
its  way  through  the  churchyard,  everyone  rose  respectfully  and 
saluted  the  pictured  presentment  of  the  Lady  of  Rumengol.  Among 
the  last  to  leave  the  church  was  Corentine,  who  had  at  her  side 
Gwennole  le  Faou.  The  man  looked  sullen  and  displeased,  while 
the  girl  w'as  evidently  pressing  some  request  on  her  companion  with 
no  little  fervour. 

“Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  Gw'ennole,”  said  Corentine.  “I  need 
your  help.  I  want  you  to  be  my  friend.” 

“Friend,  friend!”  replied  the  other  bitterly;  “what  have  I  to 
do  with  friendship?  Oh,  I  am  a  ffx)l  to  remember  the  past,  when 
you  have  forgotten  it !  ” 

“But  I  have  not  forgotten  it,”  cried  Corentine.  “I  am  what 
I  always  was — your  friend  and  comrade.” 

“Ah,  but  once  it  seemed  possible  that  you  might  he  more  than 
friend !  ” 

“Hush,  hush,  Gwennole.  Do  not  open  an  old  wound.  We 
cannot  help  ourselves.  We  are  what  we  are,  and  our  hearts  are 
not  our  own  to  alter  or  transform.  Let  the  past  sleep.  What  will 
be,  will  be.  Love  will  not  be  forced.”  And  the  girl  looked  at  him 
with  a  grave,  tender  smile. 

“Will  you  never  love  me,  Corentine?”  The  man  yearned 
towards  her. 

“Do  not  ask  me  now,  dear  Gwennole,  but  help  me.  You  will 
help  me,  will  yqu  not?  For  the  sake  of  the  old  friendship?” 
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And  Gvveiinole  assented  with  a  sigh.  “How  can  I  help  you?” 
said  he. 

Corentine  paused,  and  looked  round  her  to  see  if  they  were  alone. 
The  procession  had  gone  on  its  way,  and  the  other  groups  of  singers 
and  pilgrims  had  gradually  dispersed. 

“1  want  to  see  Kaour,”  she  said  at  length. 

The  shepherd  started.  “You  want  to  see  Kaour,  the  Beggar  of 
Rumengol !  Why?  What  do  you  know  about  Kaour?” 

“1  know,”  replied  the  girl,  “that  he  is  a  magician  and  enchanter 
— so  the  people  say — and  that  the  ancient  mysteries  of  our  land 
are  in  his  keeping.” 

“But  what  have  you  to  do  with  mysteries  and  enchantments? 
Have  you  ever  seen  Kaour?  He  is  a  grim  and  terrible  man.  You 
will  be  frightened.  We  are  all  afraid  of  Kaour.  No,  no,  Corentine. 
leave  Kaour  alone  !  ” 

“I  shall  not  be  afraid,”  said  Corentine,  though  her  face  seemed 
to  belie  her  words.  “I  must  see  him.  You  said  you  would  help 
me,  Gvvennole.” 

“But  not  in  dealings  with  the  forbidden,”  replied  the  shepherd 
earnestly.  “Why  was  I  given  the  name  of  our  blessed  Saint 
Gwennole,  except  to  remind  me  that  he,  blessed  man,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  old  magic?  It  is  not  Christian.” 

“Oh,  Gwennole,  I  know  it  is  not  Christian.  But  I  must  see 
Kaour  all  the  same !  ” 

“Why?” 

“Cannot  you  understand?  I  have  my  own  ambition,  remember. 
I  want  my  words  of  song  to  go  everywhere,  through  every  land,  to 
fly  on  the  wings  of  fame,  to  be  on  the  lips  and  in  the  hearts  of 
men  and  women  who  love  the  muses’  gift — everywhere,  everywhere! 
Do  you  understand  ?  ” 

“I  try  to  understand,”  said  Gwennole,  slowly. 

“I  want  to  succeed,  oh,  I  want  to  succeed!  I  want  to  inspire, 
to  teach,  to  lift  up  men’s  souls!  And  the  gift  is  mine,  if  only 
I  knew  how  to  use  it.  If  only  I  knew  how  to  use  my  gift, 
Gwennole !  ” 

The  girl  spoke  passionately,  and  for  the  moment  seemed  to  have 
persuaded  herself  that  she  was  telling  her  companion  the  truth. 
He,  on  his  part,  still  shook  his  head  with  a  puzzled  look  on  his 
face. 

“And  Kaour?”  he  said. 

“He  will  tell  me,  because  he  knows  more  than  all  of  us.  He 
can  raise,  can  he  not,  the  curtain  of  Fate?  He  can  bend  Destiny 
to  his  will.  I  am  Bretonne  and  a  woman.  I  am  ambitious  and 
I  am  curious.  I  want  to  know !  ” 

“  And  is  this  fame  of  which  you  speak  more  to  you  than  anything 
else — more  than  love  and  friendship?  Would  you  sacrifice  to  your 
wish  for  fame  all  the  other  things  in  life — your  self-respect,  your 
happiness,  your  soul  ?  ” 
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But  Corentine  would  not  answer  that  question.  She  still  pressed 
her  point. 

“Dear,  dear  Gwennole,  do  what  I  ask — for  the  sake  of  our  old 
friendship,  for  the  sake  of  what  may  come,  who  knows,  in  the 
future.”  The  last  was  a  subtle  stroke,  and  it  had  its  effect  on 
Gwennold,  despite  his  gloom. 

“You  have  made  up  your  mind  to  see  Kaour?”  he  said. 

“Yes,  yes,  yes,”  answered  Corentine  eagerly.  “Go  and  find  him. 
Do  you  know  where  he  is  ?  ” 

Gwennole  replied  slowly:  “Yes,  I  know  where  he  is.  I  saw  him 
just  now.  He  is  sitting  at  the  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the 
church  porch.”  Then,  with  sudden  energy,  he  turned  to  the  girl. 
“Corentine,  do  not  make  me  do  this.  You  will  be  sorry  for  it; 
believe  me,  you  will  be  sorry  for  it  hereafter.” 

But  she  would  not  be  denied  now.  “Call  him  here,  call  him  at 
once !  Tell  him  I  want  to  see  him !  ”  And  in  her  excitement  she 
almost  pushed  Gwennole  away.  The  man  went  with  obvious 
reluctance,  and  his  face  was  sternly  set. 

Left  to  herself,  Corentine  speedily  lost  the  sense  of  animation 
and  excitement  under  which  she  had  been  speaking.  Her  courage, 
which  had  upheld  her  hitherto,  began  to  ooze  away  under  the 
combined  influence  of  the  growing  shadows  of  evening  and  the 
formidable  character  of  the  interview  to  which  she  was  now  com¬ 
mitted.  At  one  moment,  when  a  sort  of  terror  had  got  her  spirit 
in  thrall,  she  was  all  but  crying  out  to  Gwennole  and  asking  him 
to  come  back.  But  shame  prevented  her,  and  a  desperate  deter¬ 
mination,  now  that  she  had  gone  so  far,  to  see  the  matter  through. 
Far  away  the  chant  of  the  monks  and  the  soft  chiming  of  some 
distant  bells  seemed  to  utter  a  rebuke  to  her  un-Christian  hardihood. 
She  paced  restlessly  to  and  fro,  plucking  at  the  leaves  of  the 
trees ;  to  stand  still  or  to  sit  down  was  equally  impossible  to  her 
tortured  apprehension.  It  was  not  long  that  she  waited,  but  it 
seemed  to  her  to  be  an  eternity.  Would  he  never  come?  Would 
he  never  come?  Surely  Gwennole  must  have  found  him  by  now. 
Or  perhaps  he  had  gone  away,  and  then  all  her  anguish  would  be 
in  vain.  .  .  . 

“Ah!  ”  and  she  almost  stifled  a  scream. 

For  Kaour  had  come.  A  brigand  he  looked  at  first  sight,  hand¬ 
some  and  strikingly  picturesque.  Perhaps,  because  there  lingered 
about  him  some  air  of  sanctity,  he  might  have  been  John  the 
Baptist  in  a  Breton  dress.  A  stalwart  man,  anyhow,  lean  and 
ascetic,  with  big  eyebrows  and  piercing  dark  eyes,  and  as  he  came 
upon  the  scene,  with  his  hands  resting  on  a  thick  chestnut  staff, 
he  looked,  every  inch  of  him,  a  survival  from  some  old  Druidic 
past.  He  had  a  goatskin  over  his  shoulders — that  was  a  distinctive 
touch  which  earned  him  the  title  of  ‘  ‘  the  man  with  the  goatskin  ” 
— and  his  coat  was  of  a  dusky  red  texture.  From  his  temples  to  his 
shoulders  fell  snaky  locks  of  fine  black  hair,  and  his  face,  which 
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was  as  statuesque  as  if  it  had  been  carved  out  of  stone,  was  marked 
with  a  strongly-arched  nose  and  prominent  cheek-bones.  To  look 
at  him  standing  still  you  wouid  say  that  he  gave  an  appearance  of 
age;  but  when  he  moved,  he  walked  with  the  ease  of  youth. 

“I  am  Kaour,”  he  said  simply.  There  was  a  pause. 

“Where  is  Gwennole?”  asked  Corentine,  more  because  she  felt 
the  necessity  of  saying  something  than  because  she  wanted  to 
know. 

“He  is  gone.  I  am  come  to  see  you,  because  you  sent  for  me.” 

“Did  Gwennole  tell  you  what  I  wanted  of  you?”  said  the  girl. 

The  old  man  smiled.  “  No.  Why  should  he  tell  me  ?  Do  I  not 
know  all  women  ?  ” 

“And  you  know  what  I  want?”  whispered  the  girl,  faintly. 

“Do  I  not  know  all  W'omen?  They  are  fair  to  look  upon,  but 
their  hearts  are  perverse.  The  saints  have  always  feared  a  woman. 
Tliey  are  right :  women  are  more  jx)werful  than  the  saints.  Let 
a  man  listen  to  a  saint,  and  he  is  only  half-persuaded.  Let  him 
listen  to  a  woman,  and  he  is  no  longer  master  of  himself.  Women 
are  either  like  Ahes,  King  Grallon’s  ckiughter,  who  tempts  the 
mariner  on  the  sea,  or  like  K^ben,  who  waged  war  against  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  cursed  the  saint-like  Eonan.” 

There  was  something  pontifical  in  Kaour ’s  tones. 

Corentine  looked  at  him  uneasily. 

“You  do  not  know  what  I  want,”  she  said.  “If  you  did,  you 
would  not  talk  like  this !  ” 

The  prophet’s  face  grew  harder.  “Do  I  not?”  he  said,  in  harsh 
tones.  “Then  give  me  some  trinket  you  value.  Give  me  this 
ring,  from  your  heart-finger.”  As  he  seized  her  hand,  he  muttered, 
“If  I  hold  it  in  my  hands,  I  will  tell  you  your  thoughts.”  She 
relinquished  the  ring  to  him  with  a  shudder.  And  she  began  to 
speak  rapidly,  as  though  to  anticipate  him. 

“I  want  fame  and  celebrity.  I  w'ant  to  be  known  over  all  the 
world - ” 

He  cut  her  short.  “You  do  not  want  fame.  You  want  a  man.” 

“Yes,”  she  whispered  faintly.  “Yes,  it  is  true.” 

“Why  do  you  try  to  lie  to  me,  as  you  did  just  now  to  Gwennole? 
You  do  not  care  one  straw  for  fame.  You  are  of  those  who  would 
give  all  for  love.  Y’^ou  love  a  man.” 

“Yes,”  said  Corentine,  though  her  lips  could  scarcely  utter  the 
word. 

Kaour  drew  himself  up.  “You  ask  me  something  for  him,  is  it 
not  so?”  Then  in  a  softer  tone,  “Speak,  my  daughter.” 

“I  cannot — I  cannot,”  wailed  Corentine. 

Kaour  waited  a  moment,  while  he  fingered  the  ring.  “Am  I  to 
help  you  or  no?  Well,  let  me  speak.  The  man  you  love  is  young 
and  handsome.  He  is  clever  and  ambitious.  I  think  he  has  the 
world  at  his  feet  But,”  and  he  paused,  “  but — he  has  no  strength. 
He  will  die.” 
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Corentine  started  violently.  “  He  shall  not  die,”  she  said 
resolutely.  “He  shall  not  die!  I  will  save  him.  Help  me  to  save 
him.” 

“Ah,”  said  Kaour  grimly.  “Will  you  tell  me  now  what  you 
want  of  me  ?  ” 

And  she  told  him.  She  poured  out  the  story  of  her  love  to 
this  gaunt  prophet  and  wonder-worker,  who  watched  her  in  grim 
silence.  She  said  how  she,  too,  had  found  that  the  man  she 
loved  was  stricken  with  what  seemed  an  incurable  disease.  And 
because  she  loved  him,  because  he  was  to  her  as  the  very  sun  in 
the  sky,  the  very  god  of  her  idolatry,  to  whom  she  was  prepared 
to  sacrifice  all  her  present  and  her  future,  all  her  hopes  and 
dreams,  she  besought  Kaour  to  aid  her  to  save  him.  “He  must 
live,  he  must  live,”  she  cried.  “He  must  have  six  more  years 
of  life.  They  tell  me  that  in  a  few  years  he  will  be  great  and 
famous  in  his  land,  if  he  lives.  Let  him  have  six  years — only  six 
years.  Then,  if  he  lives  six  years,  he  will  have  reached  his  goal, 
and  death  will  not  be  so  terrible.,  He  will  have  reached  his  goal. 
Save  him,  save  h'm !  ”  Coroiio  .  'ell  on  her  knees,  and  with 
eyes  streaming  with  tear,  .■  lookeu<tc.p  at  t’  hard  impassive  face 
of  the  man,  w'ho,  to  her  superstitious  mood,  seemed  to  hold  the 
keys  of  life  and  death. 

“  What  will  you  give  ?  ”  said  Kaour  slowly. 

“I  will  give  you  all  the  money  I  have.  I  will  give  the  ring - ” 

“Daughter,”  said  the  man,  “you  speak  foolishly.  Life  is  not 
to  be  purchased  by  gold !  ” 

“  Then  what  will  buy  it  ?  Is  there  no  way  ?  ” 

“Oh,  ay,  there  is  a  way,  but  there  is  none  to  take  it.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“  A  life  for  a  life — that  is  the  law !  ” 

“  You  mean  that  someone  must  die  for  him  ?  ” 

“Ay,  but  it  is  worse  than  death!” 

“I  am  ready,”  said  Corentine  firmly,  “to  give  my  life  for  him.” 

“  Daughter  ” — Kaour  looked  at  her  fixedly — “  you  know'  not  what 
you  say.  Your  life  is  not  enough.” 

“Not  enough?  Good  God!  What  do  you  mean?” 

“  Is  not  the  soul  more  than  the  life  ?  ” 

The  fatal  word  was  spoken,  and  Corentine,  her  body  shaken  with 
extreme  fear,  knew  at  last  what  Kaour  and  the  ancient  gods 
commanded.  She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  in  her  dire 
extremity  her  lips  began  to  move  in  a  prayer.  Instantly  Kaour 
changed  his  mood. 

“Listen,”  he  said  coldly.  “I  did  not  seek  this  meeting — I  ask 
you  nothing.  It  is  you  who  ask  me  for  something  you  want;  and 
I  tell  you  the  price.  Is  it  too  large?  Then  pray  to  your  saints,” 
he  pointed  to  the  church.  “But,”  he  added  wdth  a  sneer,  “the 
saints  do  not  trouble  their  heads  al)Out  mortal  love  nr  a  woman’s 
carnal  devotion.”  And  he  began  to  turn  away. 
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Coreiitiiie  took  her  hands  from  her  eyes  and  stretched  out  her 
anus. 

“No,  do  not  go!  You  ask  me” — she  shivered  as  she  spoke — “to 
sell  my  soul?” 

“I  do  not  ask  you.  You  bring  me  a  disease,  and  I  tell  you  a  . 
remedy.  If  there  is  any  other  remedy,  find  it.  I  know  of  none.” 

“Sell  my  soul,”  Clorentine  said  the  words  slowdy,  “to  the  powers 
of  Evil?” 

“I  am  not  a  Christian,”  said  Kaour  proudly.  “I  come  from  an 
older  race  than  the  Christians.  My  gods  are  not  their  gods.  But 
I  know  that  my  god,  Hesus,  the  god  of  the  oak-trees,  asks  a  life 
for  a  life,  a  soul  for  a  soul.  If  you  want  your  lover  to  live  for  six 
years  and  to  win  fame,  then  jou  must  give  your  soul  for  his  1  ” 

It  was  a  tense  and  dreadful  moment,  while  all  that  was  Corentine 
seemed  to  hang  in  the  balance — all  that  she  cared  for  in  her  life, 
all  that  she  owed  to  her  race  and  her  country  and  her  faith,  were 
being  weighed  against  the  life  and  fortune  of  Paul  Wargrave. 
Kaour  stood,  towering  over  thr  nrostrate  girl,  the  emblem  and 
representative  of  the  dark  and  f  iperstition  which  the  Christian 

saints  had  swept  away,'  Ind  whi^..  yet,  tx.  ugh  suppressed,  had  not 
been  destroyed.  StUl,  the  faith  of  the  Druids  lived  in  the  land,  and 
to  it,  in  their  utmost  need  and  despair,  men  and  women  turned, 
when  they  were  conscious  that  they  wanted  something  which  the 
saints  could  not  and  must  not  give  them.  The  old  gods  were  less 
scrupulous,  but  they  had  to  be  paid  in  full. 

“Tell  me  once  more,  father,”  wailed  Corentine,  “must  he  die, 
if  I  will  not  do  this  thing  ?  ” 

“He  will  die.”  They  w^ere  the  ice-cold  words  of  a  relentless 
destiny. 

It  was  dark  now,  and  a  deep  silence  enfolded  the  two  figures. 
Great  shadows  lay  across  the  place ;  the  clouds  of  evening  were 
shrouding  the  graveyard. 

“Choose,  my  daughter!”  The  words  cut  the  silence  as  with  a 
knife. 

Corentine  rose.  Her  face  had  a  deadly  pallor,  but  her  mouth 
was  firm  and  her  eyes  shone  steadily.  “I  have  chosen,  father. 
1  am  ready.” 

Kaour  said  nothing.  He  beckoned  her  to  follow  him  to  the  little 
ruined  chapel  of  Enora  by  the  sea.  Few  of  the  walls  were  stand¬ 
ing;  the  building  was  supposed  to  date  from  some  time  earlier 
than  Christianity,  and  after  sundown  it  had  an  evil  reputation  as  a 
haunted  place,  where  evil  spirits  gibbered  in  the  darkness.  Kaour 
lit  an  old  lantern  and  made  his  way,  followed  by  the  trembling 
girl,  over  the  fallen  masonry  to  an  inner  shrine,  where  stood  an  old 
altar.  The  lantern  was  placed  on  a  niche  in  the  wall,  while  Kaour 
divested  himself  of  his  goatskin,  and,  pulling  an  old  tattered  manu¬ 
script  out  of  his  pocket,  began  to  mumble  some  words  of  incantation. 
Then  turning  to  the  girl,  he  hade  her  say  after  him  the  prayer  to 
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the  great  gods  who  lived  in  the  forests  and  had  their  chosen  home 
in  the  oak  trees.  It  seemed,  to  the  girl’s  excited  fancy,  like  some 
ghastly  parody  of  the  Litany. 

“Oh,  H^sus,  I  give  thee  my  life! 

“Oh,  Taramis,  I  give  thee  my  soul! 

“Oh,  Teutates,  I  give  thee  body,  soul,  life — myself!” 

She  repeated  the  words  in  an  awe-stricken  whisper. 

When  the  prayers  were  finished,  Kaour  bade  her  bare  her  arm. 
He  took  a  little  knife  from  his  girdle  and  tracing  a  rough  square  with 
an  intersecting  line  just  above  her  wrist,  allow'ed  the  spirting 
blood  to  fall  on  the  altar-stone.  Then  with  the  blade  of  the  knife 
he  smeared  blood  on  her  forehead,  uttering  the  consecrating  words, 
“In  the  name  of  H^sus,  I  am  thine.  So  be  it.” 

The  strain  was  too  great.  The  weirdly-mystical  scene,  the  old 
walls,  the  intense  gloom,  the  glimmer  of  the  solitary  lanteni,  the 
figure  of  the  priest — all  seemed  to  flicker  before  the  eyes  of  the 
desperate  girl — to  flicker  for  a  moment  and  then  vanish  in  utter 
darkness.  She  just  had  strength  to  stumble  out  of  the  chapel  into 
the  cooler  evening  air,  and  then  she  swooned  away.  When  she 
recovered  consciousness  Kaour  had  gone.  She  was  alone. 
Dragging  herself  to  the  churchyard,  she  threw  herself  on  one  of 
the  mounds,  crouching  like  a  wounded  animal,  with  hunted,  glit¬ 
tering  eyes.  Very  softly  from  the  distance  came  the  hymn  of  the 
fishermen,  the  “Ave  Maris  Stella,”  which  they  sing  to  the  Mother 
who  guides  all  her  children  to  the  shore.  Then  Corentine  pressed 
her  face  down  into  the  cool  grass,  and  sobbed — and  sobbed — as  if 
her  heart  were  broken.  .  .  . 

So  Paul  Wargrave  found  her  half  an  hour  later — crying,  babbling, 
singing  like  one  demented.  He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  carried 
her  that  evening  to  his  own  room.  .  .  . 

Walter  Lennard. 

(To  he  concluded.) 
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